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FOk  ADVERTISERS 
OF  ANYTHING 
THAT  GOES 
INTO  HOMES! 


Reproduced  here  are  the  front  covers  of  the  Color 
Graphic  sections  of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
of  February  10,  17  and  24.  They  show  three  of  the 
five  full-color  pages  which  this  month  and  last  intro¬ 
duced  to  more  than  1,400,000  families  the  winning 
designs  in  the  Tribune’s  $24,000.00  Chicagoland  Prize 
Homes  competition. 

Launched  just  after  V-J  Day,  this  project  reached  its 
climax  right  at  the  time  when  America’s  interest  in 
housing  touched  new  peaks.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  as 
millions  of  families  dream  of  building  new  homes  and 
remodeling,  refurnishing  and  re-equipping  old  ones, 
this  timely  editorial  attraction  has  been  making  plain 
which  Chicago  newspaper  is  most  alert  to  serve  and 
advance  the  interests  of  readers. 

Do  you  sell  anything  that  goes  into  homes,  old  or 
new?  If  so,  you  can  sell  more,  speed  turnover  and  build 
stronger  brand  preference  among  consumers  and 
dealers  thruout  the  rich,  five-state  Chicago  territory 
by  building  your  promotion  around  the  Tribune. 

Oriltinie 

THI  WORLD'S  ORIATIST  NEWSPAaiR 

January  Avoraga  Nat  PoM  Total  Circulations 
Daily,  Ovar  1 .025,000  •  Sun^y.Ovor  1,400,000 


7W/^/^  NEW 


home  of  the  world’s  foremost  opera  company.  The 
Metropolitan's  repertoire  hasn't  changed  since  1883.  Out  front, 
a  glamorous  Opera  House  with  its  famed  Diamond  Horseshoe 
backstage  a  tradition-filled  behive  of  studios,  dressing  rooms 
and  shops  with  3  floors  of  costumes,  a  quarter-million  props  and 
wigs.  Its  90-piece  orchestra,  100  star  vocalists  and  great 
chorus  have  an  audience  of  350,000  from  November  to  March. 
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Damon  Runyon,  Elsie  RoLinson,  Walter  WincLell, 
Westtrook  Peeler,  Paul  Mallon  .  .  .  kriel  Lylines  appearing 
eack  Jay  in  tke  Ckica^o  HeraU-American...wkick  in  tkeir 
a^^re^ate  total  more  tkan  a  century  ol  newspaper  writing 
anJ  experience. 


numanly  that  each  reader  a 
anJ  kis  loikles  reflected  in 


ese  columns. 


Tkis  is  tke  kind  o{  newspaper  writing  wkick  kuilds  and 
kolds  readerskip  . .  .  wkick  kas  kuilt  tke  Herald- American's 
readerskip  in  Ckica^o  to  tke  largest  in  tke  evening  fleld. 
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EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

*y  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


On  March  1st  the  Linotype  plant  and  ojfices  were  closed 
hy  strike.  Since  then  1800  Linotype  men  and  women  have 
been  walking  the  streets  of  Brooklyn.  By  any  standard — 


THIS 


There  sits  deserted  a  great  plant 

geared  and  ready  for  record  manufacture 
after  a  war  effort  which  won  four  Army- 
N a vy  awards  for  production  achievements.  Simul  - 
taneously  the  printing  and  publishing  industry 
clamors  for  urgently  needed  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 

As  a  nation  we  dedicated  our  resources  at  the 
end  of  the  war  to  the  task  of  forestalling  unem¬ 
ployment.  Yet  an  organization  employing  3000 
people  (1200  of  them  outside  the  striking  factory 
bargaining  unit)  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  be¬ 
cause  the  only  alternative  is  to  liquidate  the  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  pay  envelope. 

Facts  apparently  have  little  meaning  or  force. 
Arguments,  however  valid,  beat  against  a  stone 
wall  of  indifference.  For  example,  just  as  we  ex¬ 
plained  to  Local  475,  United  Electrical,  Radio  86 
Machine  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  in  many  long 
hours  of  negotiating  sessions,  we  could  again  state 
here  that— 


3. 


Linotype  wage  rates  have  increased  morethu# 
per  cent  since  January  1. 1941,  or  thereabout!  (tk 
base  period),  exclusive  of  overtime  and  boon 
time.  During  the  same  period.  Linotype  prica 
have  increased  only  12  per  cent— and  this  incnat 
was  not  effective  until  January  1946. 


Actiu 

Bowca 


4. 


The  Company  can  grant  no  further  wage  incrm 
without  a  compensating  price  increase  effectnta 
the  same  time. 


5. 


If  the  Union  questions  the  Company's  fignm. 
Linotype  proposes  that  such  questions  be  setM 
by  the  joint  employment  of  outside  certified  pd)’ 
lie  accountants  or  through  any  other  reasoorib 
means  mutually  agreeable. 


6. 


Nmiu 


1. 


Linotype  offered,  in  a  final  effort  to  avertactrik 
to  make  a  wage  increase  retroactive  for  30  dip 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  approval  by  OPAd^^^l.t 
the  price  increase  necessary  to  cover  it  (Non: 

The  Union  Negotiating  Committee  refused  tn 
to  refer  this  offer  to  its  membership  for  camd- 
eration.) 


The  increase  in  average  wage  rates  of  Linotype 
employees  since  January  1,  1941,  or  thereabouts 
(the  base  period)  has  been  greater  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the  same  period. 


2. 


The  wage  rates,  overtime  and  take-home  pay  of 
Linotype  employees  remain  at  wartime  levels,  ex¬ 
cept  as  material  shortages  have  made  deviations 
from  wartime  schedules  necessary  in  limited  and 
particular  cases. 


Suppose  we  were  to  develop  these in, 

further  for  you,  would  it  change  thiufioaK 
iota?  We  carefully  explained  the  same  facts  totkfctfncf 
Union  representatives;  we  laid  them  befotetW^ofinsc 
OPA  by  telegram,  letter  and  conversatka;  * 
reviewed  them  with  a  Commissioner  of  the  U  S 
Department  of  Labor  Conciliation  Service,  Tk 
result  was  this  strike. 


IT  JUST  DOESN%\ 
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lOITOt  A  PUBkISHIR  Im-  Mwah  lA 


IDICULOUS! 


Actually,  what  else  could  we  have  expected? 
iw  can  the  Government  encourage  general  in¬ 
cases  for  employees  in  certain  industries,  and 
Bthave  all  workers  ever5where  demand  and 
tie  for  like  increases?  When  the  Government 
touts,  “Labor  is  entitled  to  substantial  wage  in¬ 
teases,”  and  then  whispers,  “But  not  all  labor,  if 
fcenrcumstances  do  notwarrant  it”— which  words 
Buld  you  expect  workers  to  hear? 

fTNLESS  A  BUSINESS  employs  over  200,000 
U  people,  or  unless  a  strike  will  deprive  the 
tolic  of  food,  telephone  service,  heat,  fuel  or 
msportation,  there  is  apparently  no  reasonable 
ly  to  settle  labor  problems.  Otherwise,  a  busi- 
■  must  battle  employees  with  whom  it  has  no 
parrel, or  sit  and  wait  until  its  back,  or  the  Union’s 
Kk,  is  broken. 

This  seems  to  be  the  era  of  Alice-in-Wonder- 
■d  economics  based  upon  an  elastic  sales  dollar, 
pariod  during  which  industry  is  to  experiment 
th  the  novel  plan  of  paying  out  more  than  it 
tain.  We  would  have  more  confidence  in  this 
ilttnium  if  also  there  might  be  legislated  out  of 
irttncethe  bankruptcy  courts  and  the  possibil- 
f  of  insolvency. 

Wers,  regulations  and  public  statements  keep 
■logout  of  Washington.  Pains  are  taken  to  re- 
■re  everyone  concerned  with  wage  disputes, 
t  ill  the  risks  are  left  squarely  on  industry’s 
oolders.  We  are  reminded  of  the  manager  who 


sends  his  battered  prizefighter  out  of  his  corner 
with  the  brave  words,  “He  can’t  hurt  us!” 

It’s  easy  to  suggest  that  business  increase  wages 
and  then  rely  upon  some  offshoot  of  the  OPA  to 
authorize  the  price  increase  necessary  to  prevent 
resulting  operating  losses.  Actually,  however,  it 
took  a  year  of  unceasing  struggle  by  the  whole 
printing  equipment  industry  to  obtain  from  OPA 
a  price  increase  which,  when  granted  in  January, 
was  insufficient  to  cover  the  current  cost  of  pasr 
wage  increases.  What  hope  does  that  leave  for 
obtaining  immediately  the  price  increase  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  any  further  immediate  wage  in¬ 
crease? 

IS  THERE  an  answer  to  all  this?  Or  are  we  to 
remain  indefinitely  on  the  horns  of  the  di¬ 
lemma?  If  voices  are  raised  in  inquiry,  people 
start  calling  names. 

For  example,  as  a  result  of  this  advertisement, 
we  can  expect  to  have  Local  47  5  scream  that  we 
are  spending  “its"  money;  to  have  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  question  the  cost  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  as  a  business  expense;  to  be  labeled 
anti-administrationists,  fascists,  union -busters, 
labor-baiters— or  other  things  less  polite. 

And  this  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  bust  or  bait  anyone,  that  we  are  not  anti-any- 
thing— unless  it  be  anti -confusion. 

As  things  stand,  the  situation  is  ridiculous. 
Meanwhile,  1800  men  and  women,  our  employ¬ 
ees.  walk  the  streets  of  Brooklyn— jobless. 


\AKE  SENSE! 
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The  cane  ot  the  world's  hvnary  veople  has  nowhere  been  stated 
vchth  such  moving  eloquence  as  in  the  following  message  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Bernard  J.  Sheil  of  Chicago.  Bishop  Sheil  «  founder  and  head 
of  th>  Catholic  Youth  Organization. 

After  several  weeks  spent  investigating  conditions  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  he  speaks  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  and  his  message  to  America  is  of  first  importance. 
On  his  return  early  in  February,  Bishop  Sheil  described  the  con¬ 
ditions  he  observed  and  the  conclusions  he  had  arrived  at  with 
respect  to  the  food  situation  to  Eugene  Meyer,  editor  and  publisher 
of  The  Post. 

Mr.  Meyer  asked  Bishop  Sheil  to  record  his  ideas  in  writing  to  be 
published  at  the  appropriate  moment.  This  is  the  moment. 


By  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil 

IN  a  world'  like  ours,  still  reeling  from  the  shocks  of  war  and 
stUl  fearful  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  it  is  often  dihi 
cult  to  chart  a  moral  course.  But,  now  and  again,  isvues  become  so 
clear  that  we  find  one  choice  forced  upon  us,  despite  the  clamor 
of  other  interests  and  the  pressure  of  personal  desires.  Such  an 
issue  is  before  the  American  people  now.  It  is  the  issue  of  food  for 
the  world.  And  the  choice  is:  Shall  America  feed  the  world,  or 
sball  America  be  responsible  for  the  death  of  millions  from  hun¬ 
ger?  This  is  no  OKlodraniatic  question  posed  in  feverish  emotion, 
but  a  brutal  query  wrung  from  the  lips  of  suffering  people  every¬ 
where. 

The  issue  of  feeding  the  hungry  cuts  through  the  jungle  of  politi¬ 
cal  intrigues  and  conflicting  national  aims.  It  is  starkly  simple.  If 
America  does  not  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world,  the  hungry  will  die. 


This  is  our  chance  for  greatness.  It  is  not  a  time  for  vengeance. 

This  is  a  time  for  a  return  to  Christ's  injunction  of  feeding 
'  the  hungry,  of  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty.  This  is  the  time  for  us 
'  to  drink  deep  at  the  wellspring  of  our  common  life,  the  Christian 
concept  of  the  brotherhood  o^  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
This  is  the  time  for  us  to  listen  once  more  to  Christ,  “Blessed  are 
the  merciful - ” 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on  our  belief  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  In  this  spirit  of  brotherhood,  Americans  will  respond  most 
generously  to  the  pleas  of  the  suffering.  Americans  have  never 
.  failed  in  generosity,  and  this  is  their  peculiar  greatness.  We  realize 
.  that  the  union  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  has  inviolable  obligations. 
And  we  realize  that  if  we  refuse  our  duty  of  feeding  the  hungry,  we 
shall  justly  merit  the  repudiation  of  history.  Then,  like  Cain,  the 
}  mark  of  murder  will  be  upon  our  brow  as  we  cynically  ask,  “Am 
'  1  my  brother’s  keeper?” 


And  if  they  die,  the  ideals  for  which  we  fought  the  war  will 
again  be  imperiled.  We  said  that  we  battled  for  freedom  and 
Justice,  the  foundations  of  democracy  and  peace.  But  freedom  is  a  , 
hollow  mockery  and  justice  is  a  macabre  joke  to  men  with  empty 
stoihachs.  Democracy  is  an  idle  speculation  to  men  who  watch 
their  fainilies  die.  Peace  is  a  tantalizing  mirage  to  those  who  do 
:  not  eat.  Where  there  is  the  looming  specter  of  hunger,  there  is  no 
peace.  Where  there  is  the  menacing  shadow  of  death,  there  is  no 
:  secunty. 

We  said  that  we  battled  for  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed  and  ' 
for  the  vanquishroent  of  the  oppressors.  We  have  cut  the  bonds  of 
the  shackled  and  we  have  brought  justice  to  the  defeated.  But  for 
what?  Have  we  done  this  only  to  watch  them  all  writhe  in  despair? 
Have  we  made  titanic  efforts  only  to  watch  now  the  world’s  disin¬ 
tegration  by  slow  starvation? 

America  has  emerged  from  this  war  the  most  powerful  Nation 
on.  earth.  But  the  obligations  of  such  a  nation  are  as  great  as  its 
power.  Une  of  these  obligations  is  to  feed  the  hungry.  There  is  no 
,  question  that  we  Americans  can  do  this,  without  any  hurt  to  our¬ 
selves.  There  is  equally  no  question  that  unless  we  do  this,  we  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  death  of  millions  of  human  beings  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  can  never  again  possess  that 
priceless  quality,  self-respect. 


A  JOI 

Rishop  Shell’s  message,  reproduid 
here,  is  as  blunt  as  it  is  eloquent  M 
surveys  show  our  people  are  ready  | 
respond  if  called  upon  and  told  wM 
is  needed  in  plain  words.  It  is  « 
duty,  as  editors  and  publish^Mjn 
American  newspapers,  to  assist'! 


mats  or  glazed  proofs  may  be  had  for 
the  asking,  without  charge,  from  The 
Washington  Post. 


widening  understanding  and  turning 
it  to  concrete  action. 

The  cartoons  reproduced  here  are 
examples  of  Washington  Post  efforts 
to  illustrate  the  situation.  For  those 
who  would  like  to  reprint  Herblock’s 
cartoons  on  the  famine  needs,  either 


EUGENE  niEYER  (/ 

Diember,  Prexident't  Famine  Emergency  Committee 


Are  You  Having  A  Hard  Time  Getting  Butter? 


TW0  1945  RECORDS 
WE’RE  PROUD  OF: 


An  advertising  loss  may  seem  a  strange  record  ti 
point  to  with  pride— but  is  it,  really? 

1 945  was  a  difficult  year  for  newspapers.  Tliei 
just  wasn’t  enough  paper  to  meet  the  demands  of  M 
news  coverage,  of  advertisers,  of  circulation.  Sont- 
thing  had  to  take  precedence;  all  else  had  to  give  way. 

For  The  Times,  as  always,  the  news  was  para¬ 
mount.  In  the  greatest  news  year  in  history.  The  Thw 
first  objective  was  to  maintain  the  quality  of  its  now 
presentation,  to  preserve  the  character  that  has  nnadi 
The  Times  unique. 

And  so,  in  1 945,  The  Times  kept  its  place  as  tie 
nation's  first  newspaper.  By  limiting  the  size  of  ad¬ 
vertisements,  by  setting  quotas,  by  establishing  til¬ 
ings,  The  Times  was  able  to  publish  13%  more  display 
advertisements  and  19%  more  classified  advertM- 
ments  than  in  1944,  but  millions  of  lines  of  proifarad 
advertising  were  literally  forced  out.  To  accept  than 
would  have  meant  to  print  that  much  less  news-ond 
to  hold  The  Times  to  its  traditional  high  standard 
seemed  infinitely  better  not  only  for  readers  but  ok 
in  the  long  run,  for  advertisers. 

Last  year  The  Times  was  the  only  newspope 
among  the  country’s  10  advertising  leaders  to  show 
a  loss  in  linage— so  far  as  we  know,  the  biggest  ion 
incurred  by  any  newspaper.  But  that  loss  was  the  vitd 
factor  in  the  margin  of  Times  news  leadership. 

That  loss  indicates  why  today  The  Times  is  betHf; 
stronger  than  ever  and  why  the  demand  for  it  by 
readers  far  surpasses  all  previous  records. 

Sljje  Jj^rk  Sinw^ 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRiNr 

IDITOR  &  PUtLISHIRfer  March  I4>  *** 


IeDITOB  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  ,  7T1  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Operations  Crossroads’ 
iPress  Plans  Announced 
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200  Newsmen  Will  Cover  Story 
Expected  to  Take  One  Month 
By  James  J.  Butler 


ir 


IASINGTON — A  civilian  com- 
sittee  representing  all  media 
I  Miitt  the  War  Department 
1  idecting  the  200  reporters 
owill  ^  taken  on  the  month- 
iHignment  to  cover  “Op- 
;  Crossroads" — the  Bikini 
I  tot  of  atomic  bombing  of 
craft  and  other  objec- 

[Smral  meetings  of  the  com- 
^ve  been  held  in  coop- 
with  the  joint  Army* 
f  public  information  service. 

I  Mills  of  coverage  have  been 
but  selection  of  corre- 
lents  has  not  begun  and,  de- 
Ute  fact  that  many  times 
e  lumber  possible  to  be  taken 
have  indicated  their  in¬ 
applications  still  were 
[accepted  as  late  as  March 

A  Warning 

I  Limited  ship  and  shore  living 
will  require  a  maxi- 
of  “pooling."  the  services 
we  cautioned.  That,  plus  the 
e  fact  that  all  personnel  mak- 
the  trip  first  will  be  im- 
against  smallpox,  ty- 
fever,  typhoid  -  paraty- 
cholera  and  tetanus,  adds 
1  to  this  warning,  and  limita- 
■: 

journey  to  and  from  the 
Atoll  and  the  witnessing 
first  test  is  expected  to 
!  ibout  one  month.  Civilian 
wrs  and  press  representa- 
have  been  warned  that 
I  discomfort  may  be  antici- 
Crowded  conditions 
I  ^ip  and  extreme  heat  in 
(tropics  can  be  expected.  Be- 
■w  of  the  limited  facilities  on 
ships  being  used,  no 
representatives  of  the 
I  can  be  accommodated.” 
Insecurity  reasons,  the  mili* 
jwvices  promise  to  exer- 
!  the  greatest  degree  of  cau- 
’  in  electing  the  media  rep- 
(ntatives  to  be  taken  on  the 
ific  trip. 

1^  they  will  be  carefully  in- 
^nated  and  briefed  on  the 
.IT  e  before  leaving 

■j-  with  the  scope  of  ma- 
w  be  written  about  pre- 
to  them. 

[j2^ise,  the  Army  and  Navy 
there  will  be  full  op- 
niy  to  cover  the  news,  to 
jj^heely  and  without  cen- 
^  on  all  they  see,  being 
nowever,  to  “the  responsi- 

•ITOI 


bilities  and  privileges  of  corre¬ 
spondents,  approximately  the 
same  as  that  accorded  war  cor¬ 
respondents  during  the  war.” 

Representation  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  for  newspapers,  newsreels, 
radio,  wire  services,  feature 
services,  still  photographs,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  technical  publica¬ 
tions. 

"Pooling”  will  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  necessary,  it  has  been  ex¬ 
plained,  for  radio  broadcasting, 
wire  services  and  photographic 
coverage  than  for  other  media. 

The  “USS  Mt.  McKINLEY,” 
flagship  of  Vice  Admiral  W.  H. 
P.  Blandy,  commander  of  the 
task  force,  will  be  crowded  with 
official  witnesses  permitting  only 
a  limited  number  of  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  all  material 
will  be  “pooled.” 

General  press  headquarters 
will  be  the  "USS  APPALA¬ 
CHIAN.” 

It  will  leave  the  West  Coast 
late  in  April,  stopping  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Kwajalein  before 
proceeding  to  Bikini  Atoll.  A 
subsidiary  press  headquarters 
will  be  set  up  on  the  air  field  at 
Kwajalein  where  most  of  the  air¬ 
planes  connected  with  the  proj¬ 
ect  are  to  be  based. 

Communication  facilities  will 
be  provided  for  all  types  of  press 


dio-photo  from  ships  at  Bikini 
and  Kwajalein,  and  special  air 
transports  will  be  available  to 
rush  photographic  and  press 
material  to  the  U.  S. 

The  framework  of  the  plan  for 
coverage  has  been  drafted  by 
the  military  and  civilian  com¬ 
mittee  with  these  highpoints: 

"On  the  day  of  the  drop  it  is 
planned  to  operate  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  test  two  aircraft  de¬ 
voted  primarily  to  the  press. 
One  of  these  will  be  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plane  and  one  will  be  a 
plane  carrying  a  small  team  of 
special  observers. 

“From  the  latter  plane,  a  civil¬ 
ian  broadcaster  will  broadcast  a 
‘pool  shot’  to  the  radio  networks, 
relaying  it  through  the  command 
ship.  A  representative  of  the 
press  wire  services  also  will 
be  aboard  to  write  a  ‘pool  story.’ 

“Additional  competent  obser¬ 
vers  will  be  aboard  the  plane 
to  relay  eyewitness  accoimts 
from  the  plane  to  the  task  force 
flagship,  the  press  headquarters 
ship,  and  to  other  ships  on  which 
representatives  of  the  press  will 
be  present.  ’These  accounts  will 
be  relayed  to  those  on  board  the 
ships  through  a  system  of  loud 
speakers. 

“Photographic  coverage  will 
be  provided  from  as  many  view¬ 
points  as  practicable  by  station¬ 
ing  still  picture  and  newsreel 
crews  aboard  several  ships  in  the 
force.  In  addition,  the  entire 
‘Crossroads  Operation’  will  be 
covered  fully  by  Army  and  Navy 
photographic  personnel.  Their 


telecommunications  including  ra-  pictures,  if  newsworthy,  will  be 

JOINT  ARMY-NAVY  TASK  FORCE  NO.  ONE 
'OPERATIONS  CROSSROADS' 

IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

PRESS  AND  RADIO  MARCH  1,  1946 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  PRESS: 

SUBJECT:  Applications  to  Attend  Operations  Crossroads. 

1.  The  contents  oi  this  memorandum  ore  furnished  for  the 
information  of  the  press  and  ore  not  intended  for  general 
circulation.  <  Special  permission  was  given  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  publish  this  memorandum.) 

2.  Applications  are  desired  from  all  media  to  attend  the 
atomic  bomb  tests.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
Public  Information  Section.  Stoff  Joint  Army-Navy  Task  Force 
No.  1.  Room  0144.  Navy  Department.  Washington  25.  D.  C. 

3.  Applications  will  be  considered  and  the  decision  as  to 
what  press  representation  will  be  possible  will  be  made  by 
the  Task  Force  Commander  assisted  by  a  committee  of  the 
civilian  publicity  media  in  Washington. 

4.  Plans  ore  thus  for  tentative,  but  the  following  is  made 
available  for  the  information  of  the  press: 

(a)  Applicotions  are  at  present  being  received  to  cover 
only  the  first  test.  (This  will  not  preclude  attendance  by 
the  some  person  at  subsequent  tests).  All  applications  for 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


made  available  for  public  re¬ 
lease. 

“Pictures  of  the  explosion 
taken  from  the  press  photo¬ 
graphic  plane  will  be  rushed  to 
Kwajalein  for  process,  review, 
and  radio-photo  transmission 
from  the  atoll.  Similarly,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  photographs  taken  from 
the  press  and  other  ships  will 
be  transmitted  by  radio-photo 
from  the  Appalachian.” 

Seen  Continuing  Story 

The  Bikini  show,  from  a  news¬ 
paper  standpoint,  will  be  much 
more  than  a  thunderous  explo¬ 
sion.  In  addition  to  the  steady 
flow  of  background  and  eye¬ 
witness  copy  which  will  flow 
from  the  preparations  and  bomb¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  reports  of  ma¬ 
jor  news  interest  coming  out  for 
months  after  the  specialiats  re¬ 
turn  to  Washington. 

Scientists  in  every  technical 
field  related  to  atomic  energy 
will  be  on  hand — the  vanguard 
already  is  at  Bikini,  including 
fishery  experts,  biologists,  ocean¬ 
ographers,  geologists,  and  seis¬ 
mologists. 

No  result  that  can  be  ap¬ 
praised  on  the  basis  of  human 
knowledge  will  be  left  to  specu¬ 
lation.  ’The  immediate  and  long- 
range  effects  upon  tides,  marine 
life,  atmosphere  and  land  lying 
under  or  contiguous  to  land  will 
be  discussed  in  reports  to  be 
made  public. 

How  huge  the  undertaking  is 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  task  force  will  be  made 
up  of  37,000  men.  Included  will 
be  air  and  ground  members  of 
the  58th  Bomb  Wing  who  have 
been  in  training  in  New  Mexico 
for  the  big  event  and  who  now 
are  en  route  to  the  Pacific. 

Included  are  veterans  of  the 
509th  Atom  Bombing  Group  who 
put  the  newly  discovered 
weapon  to  practice  test  at  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  Nagasaki. 

Pictorial  coverage,  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  promise,  will  be 
the  most  extensive  of  any  ever 
used  to  record  a  single  event  It 
will  utilize  equipment  and  meth¬ 
ods  never  before  tried,  including 
automatic  cameras  flying  in 
“ghost”  ships  through  the  atomic 
cloud,  closer  than  any  human 
dare  venture. 

Other  air  cameras  will  picture 
the  explosion  from  all  angles 
and  altitudes,  and  it  is  probable 
that  television  will  be  used  to 
relay  pictures  from  aboard  the 
guinea  pig  fleet. 

Television  will  be  used  on  one 
of  the  pilotless  planes  whidi  will 
fly  through  the  atomic  cloud,  its 
purpose  being  to  reflect  the 
panel  board  and  make  possible 
its  remote  control  at  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Deadline  for  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  coverage  was  Mar.  11. 

Key  men  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  setup  organize  for  the 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Kirkman  Silhouette 
Ads  Boost  Soles 


Two  oi  the  “cuteet  Idds" — Potter- 
eon's  own  description  ol  one 
blonde  and  one  brunette — be¬ 
come  ottroctiTe  silhouettes  who 
sell  soap. 

for  each  of  the  past  three  years 
the  sales  of  the  product  have 
been  progressively  greater. 

In  January  the  company  ap¬ 
proved  the  campaign  for  a 
fourth  term,  without  material 
change.  The  schedule  has  been 
broadened  to  cover  several  new 
territories  and  the  expenditure 
stepped  up  accordingly,  but  the 
format,  copy  and  art  treatment 
as  well  as  the  size  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertion  remain  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same. 

Constancy  of  schedule  and  ad 
components  has  been  a  part  of 
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Training  Benefits  Apply 
Dailies’  White  Collar  Jobs 


Non-Apprenticeable  Occupations 
tbclude  Editorial,  Business  Office 
By  William  Reed 


have  standards  that  follow 
closely  those  established  for  ap- 
prenticeable  Jobs. 

New  York  State  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  latter.  Here  the 
employer  must  submit  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  regional  director  of 
veterans’  affairs  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  training  program  to 
be  followed,  including  the  job 
title,  and  a  breakdown  of  the 
work  processes  and  training 
techniques,  the  starting  .salary, 
increases  in  pay  to  be  given 
during  the  training  peric^,  if 
any,  and  the  salary  to  be  paid 
at  the  completion  of  the  train¬ 
ing  course. 

Aims  at  Competence 
In  general,  the  program  must 
insure  sufficient  instruction  and 
experience  to  make  an  average 
trainee  a  competent  worker  at 
.  ^  the  designated  occupation  and 

rtndmf!,  estimating,  produc-  one  capable  of  earning  the  full 

wage  rate.  The 
trainee  should  acquire  a  skill 
not  limited  to  the  organization 
training  him,  but  one  which  will 
make  possible  his  “employ- 
ability”  in  the  field  in  general. 

In  instances  where  academic 
work  will  contribute  to  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  training,  the  employer 
may  include  the  needed  educa- 
regular  part  of  the 
and  the  government 
will  pay  for  books  and  tuition  in 
a  state-approved  Institution. 

The  employer  must  show  that 

.  —  -  he  has  the  training  personnel, 

■  doing  this,  the  government  the  equipment  and  material  nec- 
for  all  formal  schooling  essary  to  do  a  proper  training 
TO  supplies  necessary  for  job  and  must  give  the  Veterans’ 
weran  to  reach  his  “ob-  Administration  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  the  right  to  send 
a  representative  on  periodic 
visits  to  see  that  the  project 
is  being  properly  carried  out. 

Monthly  reports  on  earnings 
and  attendance  of  the  veterans 
must  be  sent  to  Veterams’  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

•  - o  —  — If  there  is  a  union  in  the 

■  program  that  meets  plant,  the  state  will  usually  re- 
il^ranental  standards  and  the  quire  union  participation  in  the 
who  is  to  be  trained  is  _ 

fitb 


ITITERANS  who  are  be- 
^^Inioed  for  white-collar 
the  editorial,  business 
Dical  departments  of 
may  receive  the 
itence  benefits  offered 
under  the  GI  Bill  of 
those  available  to 
in  the  printing 
Like  regular  appren- 
trainees  in  the  non- 
_  cable  occupations  arc 
I  the  benefits  in  addition  to 
wages. 

tjHDrenticeable  jobs  are 
u  all  those  for  which 
jhire  not  been  trained  tra- 
(■ally  or  historically  through 
taaal  apprenticeship  system, 
he  newspaper  business  these 
kiadude  not  only  editorial, 

Rrtising  and  business  posi- 
K  but  also  such  occupations 
he  mechanical  department  as 
lloding.  estimating,  prodi 
I  end  plant  supervision. 

Second  oi  Two  Articles 
ftii  article  will  be  devoted 
u  explanation  of  the  GI 
linmg  Program  for  non- 
IRnticable  jobs.  A  previous 
Ide  (E&P,  Feb.  23.  p.  10) 
i  with  the  program  in  rela- 
I  to  apprenticeable  jobs. 

Ihe  purpose  underlying  the  tion  as 
'tninlng  programs  is  to  aid  program 
veteran  in  reaching  as 
as  possible  the  same  po- 
■  he  would  have  attained 
he  not  been  inducted. 


position  and  at  the 
time  supplements  the 
s  salary  with  govern- 
subsidies. 

■JjBne  program  can  be  applied 
non-apprenticeable  job 
■■  ofstence  for  which  more 
■ax  naonths’  training  is  re- 
providing  the  employer 


planning  and  supervision  of  the 
program  or  at  least  the  union 
must  indicate  its  willingness  to 
allow  the  program  to  go  into 
effect. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  GI 
Bill  is  to  subsidize  the  veteran 
trainee  rather  than  the  em¬ 
ployer,  New  York  State  will  not 
approve  any  plan  which  pay.s 
the  veterans  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  for  similar  trainee 
jobs  in  the  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  the  vet¬ 
eran's  training  must  always  be 
aimed  toward  an  objective  job, 
and  if  the  veteran’s  progress 
meets  the  training  sch^ule  he 
must  be  advanced  at  the  stated 
dates,  and  must  be  given  the 
corollary  increases  in  salary. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  employer 
may  discharge  the  veteran  or 
elevate  his  status  at  any  time 
merely  by  notifying  the  regional 
VA  office.  The  government 
does  not  require  the  training 
institution  to  offer  permanent 
employment  to  a  veteran  who 
has  capably  fihished  his  train¬ 
ing. 

Makes  Up  Time 

While,  ideally,  the  plan  is  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  the 
veteran  from  a  less  -  skilled 
lower-paying  job  to  a  more- 
skilled  higher-paying  job  in  a 
shorter  time  than  would  be  re¬ 
quired  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances,  deviations  are  sometimes 
made  from  this  policy  when 
these  exceptions  favor  the  vet¬ 
eran,  according  to  Edward  F. 
Hickey,  the  assistant  industrial 
commissioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Veterans  Af¬ 
fairs,  who  gives  final  approval 
on  all  plans  submitted  in  the 
New  York  City  metropolitan 
area. 

Hickey  pointed  out  that  in 
some  of  the  professions,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  reach 
a  higher  status  in  a  shorter  time 
than  is  usually  required.  “In 
some  cases,”  he  said,  “a  man  be¬ 
comes  more  valuable  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  merely  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  more  experience,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  get  that 
experience  in  a  “shorter’  time.” 

He  said  that  he  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  consider  the  training  of 
a  reporter  as  such  a  case. 


,^^™lning  standards  are  ex- 
flexible  in  application 
vary  widely  from  one 
program  to  another 
ujong  the  states.  Under 
any  list  of  training  in- 
submitted  by  the  state 
''rtng  agency  to  the  Vet- 
Administration  shall  be 
^Qualified  and  approved 
training  under  the 

J*?^ments  in  some  states 
V  "*  »  simple  that  approval 

fcthe  employer  upon  ap- 
:  it  may  not  be  neces- 
to  submit  the  training 
itself,  other  states 
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A  Typical  Approved  Program 

The  Community  Broadcasting  Corporation  oi  Middletown. 
N.  Y.,  is  training  yeterons  ior  announcing,  newsgathering  and 
editing.  The  one  year  training  period  starts  trainees  at  the 
prevailing  wage  for  beginners  in  the  community  and  giad- 
uates  them  to  the  prevailing  wage  ior  trained  men.  As  op* 
proved,  the  training  program  reads  os  follows: 

“News  work  and  copy-writing  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  department  heads  and  other  employers  who  hove  had 
from  three  to  15  years  experience  in  the  broadcasting  business. 

“The  training  process  will  be  actual  work  in  the  news  field 
with  o\ir  news  reporter  and  broadcaster;  copy-writing  will  be 
under  the  supervision  oi  our  advertising  and  sales  manager." 
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J.  W.  Egan  Named 

At  on  orgonisotiea  meeting 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Advertising  Network  sales 
committee.  Jomes  W.  Egon.  Jr« 
new  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  was  chosen  chairmon: 
Robert  K.  Drew,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Milwaukee  lour- 
naL  vicechairman,  and  B.  L. 
Moyer,  notional  advertising 
monager.  New  York  News, 
secretary.  The  Toledo  Blade 
is  a  new  member  of  the  net¬ 
work. 


"A  three-year  reporter,”  he 
said,  “may  be  more  valuable  to 
his  editor  than  a  one-year  re¬ 
porter  simply  because  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  he  has  spent  on 
the  job  has  given  him  more 
valuable  ‘contacts’  and  made 
him  more  familiar  with  his 
‘beat.’  I  can  understand  why  it 
would  be  hard  for  a  publisher 
to  outline  a  detailed  ‘training’ 
program  for  a  reportorial  job 
and  yet  the  work  the  man  is 
doing  would  certainly  be  with¬ 
in  scope  of  the  GI  Bill. 

“In  such  circumstances,” 
Hickey  went  on,  “if  I  received 
a  plan  from  a  newspaper  which 
stated  that  the  objective  job 
was  a  ‘three-year  reporter’, 
and  that  the  training  consisted 
of  covering  a  routine  beat  for 
three  years  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  city  editor,  I  would 
probably  look  upon  such  a  proj¬ 
ect  favorably.” 

Benefits  of  the  program  (E&P, 
Feb.  23,  p.  10)  are  not  restricted 
to  beginners.  Second-year  re¬ 
porters.  for  example,  are  eligible 
as  well  as  first-year  reporters 
and  cubs.  Journeyman  reporters 
who  are  being  trained  for  city 
editors  could  also  be  included, 
providing  the  program  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  progressive  and 
there  is  evidence  that  the 
employer  is  acting  in  good 
faith. 

Help  for  Publisher 

Publishers  who  wish  to  es¬ 
tablish  training  programs  for 
non-apprenticeable  jobs  may  in¬ 
itiate  them  by  writing  to  the 
appropriate  state  certifying 
agency.  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  local  office 
of  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  the  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  or  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice. 

The  approving  agency  will 
aid  the  publisher  in  working 
out  a  program  which  will  meet 
state  requirements  and  advise 
him  on  the  procedures  that  must 
be  followed  in  securing  final 
approval.  Once  the  program  is 
ready  to  be  put  into  operation. 
Veterans’  Administration.  USES, 
and  other  agencies  helping  vet¬ 
erans  will  aid  the  employer  in 
recruiting  trainees. 

Veterans  who  are  interested 
in  participating  in  a  training 
program  must  file  an  application 
with  their  regional  office  of 
Veterans’  Administration. 

Indications  that  programs  for 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Idea’  Racketeer 
Is  Agency  Threat 


By  R.  M.  Dobie 

AN  EX-PARATROOPER  with 
advertising  ambitions  made  up 
a  pretty  poi^olio  of  sample  ads 
for  an  agency’s  leading  accounts 
and  then  went  around  for  a  job. 
The  agency’s  personnel  man. 
whose  duty  is  to  give  these 
young  hopefuls  the  polite  brush- 
off,  look^  at  the  paratrooper’s 
samples,  nodded  politely,  and 
suggested  that  the  veteran  file 
an  application  for  future  refer¬ 
ence. 

There  the  matter  should  have 
ended.  But  three  months  later 
the  paratrooper  came  charging 
into  the  agency,  waving  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  agency’s  latest  ad¬ 
vertisements,  ai^  demanding  to 
see  the  president 
"Wh»t  I  want  to  know,”  he 
said,  “is  do  I  get  a  job  or  would 
you  rather  pay  cash  for  diis  sort 
of  thing?  'These  ads  are  Just  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  showed  your  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  when  I  was  in 
here  looking  for  a  job.” 

In  this  particular  instance  he 
got  neither.  The  paratrooper 
was  a  fairly  reasonable  yoimg 
man.  His  “idea”  was  so  old  it 
was  easy  to  persuade  him  that 
the  agency’s  copywriters,  who 
get  paid  high  salaries  to  sit  in 
Tittle  rooms  and  dream  up  ideas, 
had  thought  of  his  slant  while  he 
was  still  in  school. 

Luckily,  there  were  no  rfiyster 
lawyers  within  hearing  distance 
and  the  paratrooper,  who  had 
unintentionally  scared  the  agen¬ 
cy  out  of  a  day’s  work,  went  his 
way  in  peace. 

Shake-Downs  Possibie 
But  the  ending  is  not  always 
as  happy  as  this,  and  agencies, 
which  since  V-J  day  have  been 
bending  over  backwards  to  be 
cordial  to  veterans,  now  realize 
that  in  so  doing  they  may  be 
exposing  themselves  to  a  shake- 
down  by  practitioners  of  the 
well-worn  idea  racket. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  many 
I>ersons,  both  civilians  and  ex- 
service  personnel,  still  believe 
the  old  legends  of  Coca  Cola  pay¬ 
ing  out  thousands  of  dollars  to 
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N.  J. 

March  28-30  —  American 
Public  Relations  Assn.,  public 
relations  convention,  Statler 
Hotel,  Washington. 

Blarch  Sl-April  2— Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Bureau,  New 
York  State  Dailies,  meeting. 
Ten  Eyck  Hotel.  Albany. 


the  mythical  character  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  company  sell  its 
beverage  in  bottles,  or  Lucky 
Strike  presenting  a  $25,000  to 
the  first  person  who  conceived 
the  slogan,  “Be  Happy,  Go 
Lucky.” 

’These  incurable  optimists  and 
a  handful  of  genuine  racketeers 
are  giving  the  advertising  people 
some  sleepless  nights. 

Before  the  war  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  brush-off  all 
outside  idea  people,  but  today  it 
is  difficult  to  .show  respect  for 
the  honorable  discharge  button 
and  at  the  same  time  follow  to 
the  letter  the  procedure  advo¬ 
cated  by  your  legal  counsel. 

Although  the  procedure  varies 
somewhat  among  agencies,  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  reputable  ones 
have  a  standard  release  form 
which  the  idea  man  must  sign 
before  the  agency  will  even 
listen  to  his  suggestion.  The 
release  provides  that  the  agency 
shall  be  the  sole  judge  as  to 
whether  the  idea, is  acceptable, 
and  that,  in  case  the  idea  is 
turned  down,  the  party  that  sub¬ 
mitted  it  will  not  presume  that 
the  agency  made  any  use  of  it. 

Until  he  signs  this  release  the 
man  with  an  idea  is  regarded 
by  agency  people  as  an  untouch¬ 
able  who  should  be  avoided  at 
all  cost.  If  you  prefer  to  send 
your  idea  in  by  mail,  its  recep¬ 
tion  will  be  no  more  friendly. 
Chances  are  it  will  never  get 
past  the  mailing  clerk  who  has 
standing  orders  to  stop  reading 
as  soon  as  he  sees  an  idea,  en¬ 
close  a  release  form  and  letter  of 
explanation  to  the  sender,  and 
.shoot  the  letter  back  to  the  post 
office. 

Fear  of  being  sued  by  persons 
who  submit  ideas  and  claim  they 
were  used  without  being  paid 
for,  is  so  great  among  the  larger 
agencies,  particularly  those  with 
big  radio  departments,  that  some 
unsolicited  scripts  are  returned 
unopened. 

This  practice  is  even  more 
prevalent  in  the  movie  industry 
where  spotters  are  employed  to 
pick  out  unsolicited  scripts  and 
.send  them  back. 

In  the  case  of  veterans  who 
want  to  show  samples  of  their 
work,  agencies  suggest  that  the 
ads  should  be  based  on  another 
agency’s  accounts,  rather  than  its 
own.  This  minimizes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  misunderstanding. 

Agency  people  complain  that 
even  after  office  hours  they  are 
not  safe  from  the  idea  peddlers. 
Next  time  an  advertising  man  is 
monopolizing  the  most  attractive 
girl  at  the  cocktail  party,  you 
can  get  ride  of  him  by  whisper¬ 
ing:  “Joe,  I’ve  got  the  most  won¬ 
derful  idea  for  your  account. 
Listen  to  this.” 

If  he’s  had  the  proper  indoc¬ 
trination,  he  won’t  listen. 

AlBiough  they  get  paid  big 
.salaries  to  think  up  new  ideas, 
agency  people  like  to  tell  out¬ 
siders  there  is  nothing  new  un¬ 
der  the  sun.  This  was  done  very 


SETTING  NEW  STYLE  OUTDOORS 

Utiiitarian  aspects  of  advertising  have  been  combined  «lk  || 
beauty  of  one  of  the  fine  arts — sculpture — in  thte  broase>«lf« 
super  bulletin  designed  by  General  Outdoor  Advertisiag 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Last  August,  E.  Lansing  Roy,  Jr, 
publisher,  told  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company  “to  throw 
books"  and  evolve  something  new  and  revolutionary  iatbesifil 
an  outdooor  advertising  campaign.  This  traffic-stopper  os  lUri 
Boulevard  resulted. 


effectively  recently  by  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine,  &  Osborn. 

A  yotmg  veteran  came  in 
brimming  over  with  a  new  idea. 
After  signing  a  release  he  was 
ushered  to  the  art  department  by 
the  executive  who  handles  such 
cases. 

“I  want  you  to  see  for  your- 
-self,”  the  executive  said,  “be¬ 
cause  otherwise  you’d  never  be¬ 
lieve  it  could  happen.  We’ve 
had  the  same  idea  in  the  books 
for  a  long  time  and  we’re  just 
getting  ready  to  use  it.”  And  he 
showed  him  the  layouts  on  the 
artist’s  drawing  board.  They 
were  very  close  to  what  the 
veteran  had  suggested. 

A  survey  of  leading  agencies 
made  before  the  war  revealed 
that  for  a  flve-year  period  the 
total  they  paid  for  outside  ideas 
was  $7,000.  Obviously,  the  $25,- 
000  checks  for  a  slogan  or  pack¬ 
age  idea  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  if  not  entirely  non-exist¬ 
ent.  A  student  in  a  New  York 
advertising  class  recently  sold  an 
idea  for  a  campaign  to  an  agency 
for  $450.  There  may  be  other 
hopeful  examples,  but  if  so  the 
agencies  are  keeping  them  quiet. 

Still,  the  ideas  pour  in.  You’d 
think  the  “Be  Happy,  Go  Lucky” 
slogan  would  be  old  stuff  by 
now.  But  last  month  Foote, 
Cone,  &  Belding  got  seven  letters 
suggesting  these  very  words. 
Radio  programs,  and  particularly 
the  quiz  shows  are  constantly 
being  claimed  as  someone  else’s 
original  idea. 

Some  upstart  has  even  vowed 
that  he  invented  the  game  of 
truth  and  consequences  which 
was  a  popular  indoor  sport  long 
before  the  radio  show  of  the 
same  name  came  along. 

“Blind  Date”  is  another  radio 
show  claimed  by  many.  Even 
advertisers  who  follow  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  suggestion  and  adorn 
their  copy  with  the  honorable 
disrtiarge  emblem  are  not  safe. 
Out  of  the  middle  west  comes  a 
claim  that  the  design  was  con¬ 
ceived  after  the  last  war. 

Counsel  for  one  of  the  largest 
advertising  agencies  points  out 
that  ideas  are  not  as  dangerous 
as  finished  works,  and  that  what 
the  agency  fears  most  are  radio 
scripts  built  around  an  idea  that 
the  agency  couldn’t  avoid  using. 

To  give  an  example  without 
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getting  into  legal  techaicdbi 
he  points  out  that  if  you  nir 
the  idea  that  a  radio  hi 
.should  be  built  around  the  W, 
of  Okinawa,  there  is  nottl^e 
elusive  in  your  suggestka  a 
theoretically  the  agency  eta u 
the  idea  without  worrying  dor 
claims. 

But  if  you  submit  a  coa;ln 
script  for  an  Okinawa  draa^ 
tion,  and  six  months  lakr 
agency  come  out  with  a  diftt 
show  based  on  the  batdt 
Okinawa,  a  smart  lawyer^ 
try  to  do  .something  wift  yd 
case. 

Once  the  case  gets  to  cox 
the  lawyer  for  the  plaintifci: 
have  a  field  day  telling  the  yo? 
how  his  poor  client  (aiittiy 
clothed  in  an  old  suit)  i 
milked  of  his  bright  idea  by 
big,  bad.  wealthy  coippa? 
Many  a  juror’s  reaction  is  fc* 
the  poor  fellow  deserva  aize 
thing.  Or  perhaps  the 
drags  out  until  the  detenia;'- 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  mcr 
agrees  to  a  settlement 

Several  years  ago  a  mia  free 
Pennsylvania  wrote  a  letter 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  0 
pany,  telling  about  a  test  he 
his  friends  had  conducted  i 
the  leading  brands  of  cig 
The  test  showed  that 
burned  slower  than  any  ol 
others.  At  a  later  date,  » 
Reynolds  revived  the  .'w 
burning  angle  for  Camdi  H 
was  an  old  idea,  used  nuny^i 
ago  for  Prince  Albert)  theP® 
slyvania  man  brought  suit  & 
the  case  was  tried  before  i 
town  jury. 

Witnesses  for  the 
ing  as  advertising  experts,  t 
fied  that  there  was  a  con 
practice  in  the  advertising 
ness  to  give  the  original 
idea  three  percent  of 
appropriation  resulted  troa 
of  the  idea.  Agency  p^ ' 
they  never  heard 
tom,  and  the  plaintiff  lau* 
collect.  . 

The  late  Arthur  ^ 
found  that  new  ideas  if® 
outside  source  are  not  safe, 
when  bought  under  eon 
When  a  friend 
General  Motors  ^ 

stand  for  “good  measxWi 
ner,  according  to 
( Continued  on  page 
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IAd  Agencies  Expand 
Offices  in  California 


By  Cconpbell  Watson 


FRANCISCO  —  There’s  a 
hubba  sound  heard  on 
Coast  advertising  agency 
It  signals  the  capture  of 
Si  headquarters  of  a  great  na* 
UmI  organization  and  belief 
other  conquests  are  to 
follow. 

Bat  there's  more  than  hubba 
kibba  to  this  Coast  agency  fel- 
|gv,  who  has  virtually  doubled 
I  iize  within  a  few  years.  He 
Imloped  on  the  Coast’s  great 
to.  oil  and  food  accounts,  began 
a  tower  when  agencies  found 
Mlyiiiood  oflSces  essential  for 
qiaaecounts.  found  his  strength 
B  the  wartime  industrialization 
g  the  West  and  today  is  ready 
tor  the  tests  of  post-conversion. 
Consider  lusty  Ad  Agency  in 
tM  of  his  Coast  haunts,  San 
randsco  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
will  find  him  quite  a  fine 
jmt  ctop  who  knows  he  has  a 
biijobto  do. 

Petontial  market  basket 
Hit  Coast  area  has  recently 
M  its  greatest  immigration 
the  early-century  land 
tans.  These  people  are  stay- 
ill.  Garment  and  apparel  cen- 
m  are  developing,  food  proc- 
■ini  is  striding  along  as  never 
bifore.  and  war  plants  are  turn- 
i|  to  products  which  must  be 
aU  as  well  as  produced.  The 
awing  sequence  of  irrigation 
(njects  from  Grand  Coulee  in 
It  Northwest  down  through 
Valley  adjacent  to 
makes  the  Coast  the  po- 
Mial  market  basket  for  a  ra- 
iMed  world,  though  some  of 
la  irrigation  development  is 
SOI  pending.  Lumber  and  min- 
nl  shortages  have  stimulated 
•Itr  Coastal  areas  until  some 
nil  anticipate  exceeding  even 
wtime  production  records. 

Ad  Agency  has  been  a  potent 
ICire  in  the  wartime  industriali- 
»lion.  In  that  period  he  ex- 
jinded  despite  all  obstacles,  ’ro¬ 
ar  he  has  personnel  back  from 
|le  war  fronts.  His  offices  bulge 
j»use  of  space  shortages  which 
■bid  desired  expansions.  Many 
a*  agencies  are  continuing  to 
1^.  Some  will  be  lost  in  the 
IWisoming  shuffle  but  some 
•“attain  eminence. 

B«e  on  the  Coast,  Ad  Agency 
••t  his  feet  toward  new  goals 
™iV-J  Day.  ’The  hubba  hubba 
came  from  Ad  Agency’s 
w  Angeles  lips.  That  area  saw 
Jj*  apparent  realization  of  big 
■■■aess  that  it  does  not  have  to 
a  bandied  in  New  York,  Boston 
aCh^go  when  United-Rexall 
■•f  headquarters  moved  from 
yy  to  Los  Angeles  a  few 
ago.  Los  Angeles  be- 
•y  this  is  the  first  step  in 
yjor  migration  and  points 
_^Tmg  conditions,  community 
laws,  recreation  oppor- 
and  other  factors, 
y  Angeles  also  is  frankly  a 
in  its  neighborhood 
^wtn  San  Francisco.  Several 
men  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
f***  *^t  while  10  or  15  years 


ago  an  ad  agency  expanding  to 
the  Coast  would  go  settle  in  San 
Francisco,  now  the  choice  would 
be  Los  Angeles.  One  expression 
was  that  ’’the  pendulum  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  swinging  South.” 

Confronted  with  this  theory, 
the  San  Francisco  agency  man 
makes  unkind  gurgles  in  his 
throat.  After  a  temperature¬ 
settling  process,  he  points  to  de¬ 
velopment  after  development  in 
business,  manufacturing  and 
agency  life  which  makes  San 
Francisco  more  important.  His 
only  concession  is  that  the  talent 
situation  necessitates  Hollywood 
offices  for  agencies  handling  im¬ 
portant  radio  accounts. 

Because  of  this  radio  situation, 
the  Southland  took  an  early 
jump  in  office  expansion.  Today 
both  sections  groan  with  packed 
agency  quarters.  Filing  cabinets 
and  even  desks  often  occupy 
hallways.  The  Hollywood  instal¬ 
lations  have  enabled  expansions 
of  these  offices  into  general  ad¬ 
vertising  offices. 

Three  developments  of  major 
spot  news  importance  were  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  surveys  made  by 
E&P  in  the  two  sections. 

Emphasizing  the  trend  toward 
larger  offices,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company  is  moving  from 
offices  into  a  building  of  its  own 
in  Los  Angeles.  Some  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  move  will  be  necessary  as 
Shell  is  taking  over  its  entire 
building  for  its  own  immediate 
purposes,  asking  even  its  own 
agency  to  find  new  quarters.  J. 
Walter  ’Thompson  has  long  felt 
the  need  for  expansion,  for  that 
matter. 

Hollywood  Agency  Grows 

Expansionist  activities  of  new¬ 
comer  agencies  are  signalized  by 
disclosure  that  Smith.  Bull  & 
McCreerj'  will  soon  open  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  ’This  agency,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Hollywood,  is  now 
engaged  in  all  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Last  fall  it  opened  a  San 
Francisco  office  with  R.  B.  Selby, 
former  San  Francisco  News  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  in  charge. 
Opened  seven  years  ago  as  a 
radio  advertising  agency.  Smith. 
Bull  &  McCreery  now  owns  its 
own  building  and  is  in  process 
of  adding  to  this  structure.  Its 
staff  has  expanded  considerably. 

A  novel  development  is  re¬ 
ported  at  Los  Angeles  offices  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  which 
has  added  a  creative  staff  spe¬ 
cializing  in  motion  picture  de¬ 
velopment.  This  staff  is  housed 
right  on  the  RKO  lot  in  Holly¬ 
wood  with  an  office  there  which 
is  in  addition  to  a  general  office 
in  Los  Angeles  and  a  radio  office 
in  Hollywood. 

Coast  industrialization,  begun 
during  the  war  years,  is  exacting 
increased  demands  from  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  as  peacetime  con¬ 
version  necessitates  sales  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pace  the  economy  needs 
of  increased  population.  Agency 
men  know  a  heap  of  advertising 
will  be  needed. 


‘*<T0|  A  PUBLISHfll  f*P  Mareb  Hr  IfM 


Attractive  reception  lounge  oi  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA. 
office  in  San  Francisco.  The  bureau  serves  Arizona.  Oregon.  Wash¬ 
ington.  California,  Idaho.  Nevada:  hence  the  pictures  of  state  capitols. 


In  luxurious  Hollywood  office— at  6642  Sunset  Boulevord— Frank 
Bull,  co-owner  of  Smith,  Bull  &  McCreery,  confers  with  Miss  Georgina 
Small,  space  buyer.  Glass  brick  is  a  feature  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  style  office  structure. 


Today  producers  and  agencies 
alike  are  in  a  transition  era  as 
wartime  plants  fit  new  products 
into  revised  needs.  With  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  either  retail  sales  or 
population  leveling,  and  with  in¬ 
dustrialization  continuing  to  ex¬ 
pand,  the  situation  appears  bright 
for  those  agencies  now  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  field.  Two  or  three 
years  will  be  required  to  decide 
the  saturation  point  both  for  in¬ 
dustry  and  for  agency. 

How  They  Have  Increased 

The  Coast  agency  expansion 
was  continuing  through  the  war 
years  when  new  industries  were 
developing  swiftly.  ’The  San 
Francisco  telephone  book  listed 
78  phones  under  the  advertising 
agency  classification  in  August. 
1941.  ’There  were  89  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1943,  despite  manpower 
conditions.  The  August,  1944. 
total  was  96  while  the  latest  di¬ 
rectory,  issued  in  February, 
shows  146  listings. 

A  comparison  afforded  from  a 
similar  type  of  listing  shows  Los 


Angeles  agencies  also  approxi¬ 
mately  double  the  prewar  figure. 

From  a  personnel  standpoint, 
agencies  report  returned  service¬ 
men  have  provided  most  agen¬ 
cies  with  virtually  all  the  man¬ 
power  needed.  Personnel  direc¬ 
tors  who  wish  to  help  veterans 
are  a  bit  dismayed  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inexperienced  applicants 
who  explain  they  feel  Inside 
them  they  will  make  good  as 
copywriters  or  artists.  Experi¬ 
enced  personnel  returning  re¬ 
ceived  a  hearty  welcome  and 
have  resumed  old  roles  most  ac¬ 
ceptably.  Agencies  have  held 
and  continue  to  hold  berths  for 
their  veterans. 

Overall  numerical  expansion 
of  personnel  during  the  past  five 
years  is  probably  a  conservative 
50*’^.,  with  some  staffs  doubling 
and  tripling,  against  an  approxi¬ 
mate  100%  numerical  growth  of 
the  agencies.  On  the  account 
side,  some  agencies  have  made 
amazing  spurts.  Virtually  all 
have  at  least  maintained  billing 
<  Continued  on  page  80) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Rate  Question  Raised 
By  New  Retail  Lines 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

A  NEW  TURN  on  an  old  prob¬ 
lem  —  rate  differentials  —  has 
been  getting  some  attention  from 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  lately. 

For  the  most  part  the  matter 
has  been  settled  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  retailers’  advertising  of 
automobiles,  tires,  radios,  house¬ 
hold  appliances.  Most  newspa¬ 
pers  now  apply  national  rates  to 
new  car  advertising,  regardless 
of  who  places  it  or  who  pays  for 
it. 

The  other  products  have  be¬ 
come  pretty  well  standardized  as 
local  copy.  As  one  unrecon¬ 
structed  fellow  put  it  to  us: 
“The  line  on  appliances  is  badly 
demoralized.  Only  here  and 
there  a  few  newspapers  are 
holding  the  national  line.” 

Planes  and  Houses 

But  now,  something  new  has 
been  added  —  family  airplanes 
and  prefabricated  housing,  for 
which  a  number  of  department 
stores  in  large  cities  are  now 
taking  orders. 

As  for  airplanes  advertising 
the  majority  of  newspapers  were 
prepared  for  it,  since  their  auto¬ 
motive  rate  cards,  calling  for  the 
general  rates,  usually  ctwer  “au¬ 
tomobiles,  motor  boats,  jeeps, 
trucks,  trailers  and  all  vehicles 
of  a  similar  nature.”  Some  name 
airplanes  specifically,  others  In¬ 
cludes  them  under  the  “vehicles 
of  a  similar  nature”  heading. 

In  many  cases,  this  clause  is 
added:  “.  .  .  whether  on  display 
or  for  sale,  regardless  of  who  of¬ 
fers  them  for  sale.” 

One  newspaper  advertising 
manager  told  us  he  was  "wholly 
unprepared”  for  airplane  copy 
when  a  leading  department  store 
in  his  city  recently  announced 
an  airplane  on  display.  Since  no 
specific  ruling  had  been  made 
previously,  he  permitted  the  ad 
to  appear  -  at  the  advertiser's 
earn^  retail  rate. 

But,  he  said,  adopting  the 
adage,  “A  word  to  the  wise,  etc.,” 
he  immediately  classified  this 
type  of  advertising  as  national 
and  gave  proper  notice  to  all  po¬ 
tential  users  of  such  copy. 

“No  reverberations  from  any 
source"  have  resulted  so  far 
from  this  decision,  he  said.  But 
he  expects  that  when  the  stores 
are  ready  to  advertise  such  prod¬ 
ucts  consistently,  the  national 
rate  may  be  questioned. 


Plan  Ad  Drive 

Atlanta.  Go. — Plana  to  spend 
S400,000  in  advertiaing  to  feo- 
tur#  its  slogon,  “Soy  It  With 
Flowers— By  Wire."  have  been 
announced  by  the  Florists* 
Telegraph  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion  following  a  clinic  here. 


Prefabricated  housing,  which 
is  bidding  for  an  important  place 
in  department  store  schedules,  is 
the  newest  figure  in  this  picture 
and  the  one  about  which  the 
greatest  uncertainty  exists. 

On  checking  a  couple  of  dozen 
newspapers  for  their  policy  on 
housing  ads,  we  found  that  many 
of  them  have  no  policy,  since  the 
question  hasn’t  arisen.  Where 
such  advertising  has  riui,  policy 
is  divided  about  equally  be¬ 
tween  national  and  local. 

In  one  city  all  the  publishers 
have  agreed  on  a  compromise  on 
display  advertising  of  prefabri¬ 
cated  houses,  classifying  them  as 
“real  estate  and  building  mate¬ 
rial,”  which  is  established  at  a 
point  about  midway  between  the 
national  and  retail  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Return  Engagement 
REFUSING  to  be  bowled  over 

by  the  Administrator  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  set  up  a  second  exhibit  of 
soft  goods  in  the  Old  House  Of¬ 
fice  Building  in  Washington.  In 
announcing  it  to  OES  head  Ches¬ 
ter  Bowles,  the  NROGA’s  presi¬ 
dent  Benjamin  Namm,  objected 
to  Mr.  Bowles’  recent  character¬ 
ization  of  the  group  as  a  ‘phony 
propaganda”  outfit. 

’The  new  exhibit,  opened  last 
’Tuesday,  gives  new  evidence  of 
what  the  NRDGA  believes  is  an 
inequitable  pricing  policy.  ’The 
present  price  structure,  it  reit¬ 
erates,  prevents  established  man¬ 
ufacturers  from  producing  old- 
line  quality  goods  and  fosters 
the  production  of  sleazy  mate¬ 
rials  at  fantastic  prices  by  “new” 
firms. 

Plant-City  ADvice 
WAL’TER  GEIST,  president  of 

AUis-Chalmers  Manufactturing 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  “Program  for 
Community  Relations,”  a  suc¬ 
cinct,  readable  treatise  on  effec- 
t  i  V  e  plant  -  city  advertising, 
among  other  things. 

Number  1  in  Mr.  Geist’s  four- 
point  program  is  local  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  ’The  other  three 
are  news  and  feature  stories, 
pamphlets  and  booklets,  and 
civic  enterprises. 

As  evidence  of  successful  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  points  to  his  own 
company's  program,  now  three 
years  old,  of  placing  page-high, 
one-column  ads  every  week  in 
the  Sunday  editions  of  both  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspapers.  One  series, 
covering  employe  relations, 
markedly  reduced  absenteeism 
and  raised  employe  morale  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  he  said. 

He  lists  as  chief  subjects  for 
an  effective  advertising  cam¬ 
paign: 

1.  Specific  examples  of  what 
the  company  is  doing  for  its  em- 


NAEAtoMeetinN.Y. 

Prasidant  Robart  K.  Draw, 
Ffilwaukaa  JoumaL  announcad 
this  waak  that  the  annual 
maating  ol  tha  Nawpaper  Ad 
vartiaing  Exacutivaa  Aaaocia 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Com 
modore  Hotel,  New  York 
Itme  10-12. 

The  New  York  Convention 
Bureau  has  guaranteed  rooms 
for  all  NAEA  members  attend¬ 
ing.  either  in  the  Commodore, 
or  such  adjocent  hotels  as  tha 
Roosevelt  and  Biltmore. 


ployes,  for  the  community,  for 
the  country,  for  industry,  etc. — 
the  job  of  selling  the  company 
to  the  community. 

2.  Recreational  facilities  for 
the  employes,  insurance  arrange¬ 
ments,  legal  aids,  safety  sched¬ 
ules,  etc. 

3.  Examples  of  men  who 
have  started  at  the  bottom  and, 
through  merit,  have  won  ad¬ 
vancement. 

4.  Products  of  the  company. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
sell  them,  but  to  show  the  con¬ 
tribution  the  company  is  mak¬ 
ing  to  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

5.  Financial  statements, 
which  provide  enough  “meat” 
for  half  a  dozen  ads  on  such 
things  as  wage  payments,  taxes, 
dividends  to  stockholders,  etc. 

The  booklet  is  one  of  a  series 
on  public  relations  problems  and 
is  distributed  by  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  public  information  cen¬ 
ter,  New  York  City. 


Ad  Agency  Opens 


Ridgway,  Ferry,  and  Yocum, 
a  new  advertising  agency, 
opened  its  offices  in  New  York 
this  week.  Members  of  the  firm 
are  Thayer  Ridgway,  formerly 
with  Lennen  &  Mitchell;  Robert 
Ferry,  formerly  with  Charles 
Dallas  Reach  Co.,  and  Trell  Yo¬ 
cum  of  Compton  Advertising. 
Inc. 


Cone  Stresses 
Continuity  oi 


Ad  Campaigns 


Chicago — ^The  importan  g 
continuity  of  advertiaii^  an 
emphasized  by  Fairfax  Cm. 
chairman,  executive  conatiik 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  tim 
tlsing  agency,  in  speakug  g  | 
meeting  of  the  Chicago 
paper  Representatives  Aiagi- 
tion. 

Cone  took  his  audience  V 
hind  the  scenes”  to  show  tkcie 
search  and  planning  invitag 
in  developing  the  curreat  d- 
vertising  program  for  Ingwii: 
whiskey,  a  Hiram  Walker  pni- 
uct.  He  showed  the  difflefltta 
encountered  in  preparing  vkb 
key  advertising  under  ridtk 
tions  set  forth  by  fsM 
law. 

A  S-Yeor  Program 

Basically,  however,  the  bt 
perial  campaign,  now  in  in 
second  year  and  scheduled  {» 
a  five-year  period,  is  om  ii 
which  the  Walker  compaay  ii 
following  the  policy  of  contim- 
ity  of  insertions  in  newspipn 
and  magazines. 

Likewise,  Cone  told  his  ali¬ 
enee  that  his  agency  has  dr 
veloped  a  consumer  sun? 
method  of  determining  the  par 
tration  of  its  advertising.  Tta 
.survey  is  based  not  on  sales,  bii 
on  public  reaction  to  the  sd- 
vertising  itself. 

“There  are  many  products « 
the  national  advertising  M 
which  we  believe  advertisiat 
alone  cannot  sell  in  the  dine 
sense,”  he  explained. 

“We  are  devising  ways  i» 
means  of  determining  the  eftr 
tiveness  of  advertising  to  Of 
ate  favorable  acceptance  ssd 
recognition  by  the  consane 
Such  a  program  will  get  i  b 
of  us  off  a  toil  eh  hook  in  wWo 
we  boldly  claim  that  sdwr 
tising  alone  will  sell  the  pW" 

•‘intensive  merchandistal  d| 
also  essential  if  advertising  »  * 
help  create  sales.” 


C^ampat^nA  and  A 

'  •  By  Betty  Feezel  — 
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Schenley  Schedules 
SIGNING  435  newspapers  in 
major  markets,  Schenley  Dis- 
riLLiNG  CoRP.  is  launching  this 
month  an  extensive  campaign. 
Heavy  schedules  are  planned 
lor  liquor  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  magazines,  car  cards  and 
Jther  media.  The  theme  of  the 
Irive  is  “Never  in  history  has 
iny  whiskey  become  as  popular 
IS  Schenley  Reserve.”  The 
igency  is  Blow  Co.,  New  York. 


theme  of  “good  things  » 
threes”  and  even  the  w 
be  addressed  to  leaders  to 
ous  fields— in  groups  of 
(“Bankers,  Brokers.  Bus^ 
men.”  for  example,  is 
line.)  The  campaign 
in  342  newspapers  in  Or 
cities.  Ads  will  measurt 
and  360  lines.  Other  medii 
ing  used  are  magazine 
trade  papers,  outdoor,  etc- 
Advertising  Agency,  New 
handles  the  account. 
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They  Come  in  Threes  hj  f  « 

THREE  IS  a  very  important  nicrUlT 

number  in  the  new  campaign  LOOSE-WILES  BISC 
to  be  released  this  month  by  ii  ol* 

Three  Feathers  Distributers,  advertising  budg«  ^ 
Inc.  Copy,  caption  and  art  will  expanded  ,4^ 

all  be  us^  to  carry  out  the  "■ 


•active  i 
“Pour  p 
It  das 
hree  wj 
,1-Inati 

^  tin 
jMed  th 
drike. 
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fi  TELLOW  NAMED  JOE  AND  A  QUESTION  OF  DOUGH  IN  THE  CARTOONS 


TROLLEY  SICKNESS 

Hank  Barrow,  The  Asiociated  Preti. 


PENNY  FOR  YOUR  THOUGHTS 

Jerry  Doyle,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 


CAPTAINS  AND  KINGS  DEPART 

Eklmund  Duffy,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 


Strikers  Outstrip  GE 
With  Ads  in  Home  City 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.— Toward 
the  end  of  the  General  Electric 
strike,  an  advertising  phenome- 
iwo— a  labor  union  hurling  it¬ 
self  into  the  front  rank  of  a 
dtjr's  advertisers  —  developed 
iiere  in  the  home  city  of  GE. 
The  striking  union,  the  United 
Qeetrical  Workers  (CIO)  out- 

I  pitched  the  General  Electric 
Company  in  advertising  linage 
on  its  home  ground,  and  ranked 
with  the  biggest  local  adver- 
tiiers. 

Linage  figures  for  Schenec- 
iaily's  two  papers,  the  Union 
Str,  evening,  and  the  Gazette, 
Mfping,  show  the  union  has 
wried  approximately  100,000 
'ones  of  advertising  in  two 
nooths. 

In  the  same  period,  the  linage 
ofnres  show.  General  Electric 
‘Self  has  carried  in  the  papers 
Wroximately  60,000  lines  of 
ahertising  concerning  the 
ithke. 

The  Union  explained  its  ad- 
’silsing  expenditures  in  this 
ny: 

^ys.Fay  Marvin,  chairman  of 
Union  publicity  committee: 
Ine  basic  premise  in  our  ad- 
•“vsing  is  that  it  offers  a  ready 
to  get  our  story  to  the 
•■imunity.  We  had  to  get  com- 
■■wty  sentiment  on  our  side, 
Wkularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
^ihe  company  was  trying  to 
J^^up  a  move  to  reopen  its 

pie  Union  viewed  its  adver- 
campaign  as  the  most  ef- 
•rove  way  possible  to  “back 
picket  lines.” 

It  classified  its  advertising  in 
ways: 

LIwHttttional  advertisements. 
2?*  have  appeared  two  to 
times  a  week  and  have 
the  Union’s  stand  in  the 


2.  Notices.  These  have  includ¬ 
ed  membership  calls,  notice  of 
rallies,  notice  of  meetings,  in¬ 
structions  to  picket  leaders  and 
the  like. 

3.  Messages  to  non-striking 
groups.  They  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  12,000  non-pro¬ 
duction  workers  wiio  are  not 
organized  and  have  not  been  on 
strike. 

The  advertising  bills  have 
been  paid  from  the  local's  strike 
fund.  In  addition  to  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  the  Union  has 
bought  time  five  days  a  week  on 
a  radio  station. 

While  Mr.  Marvin  is  publicity 
chairman  for  the  Union,  a  good 
share  of  the  work  in  advertising 
and  publicity  has  been  done  by 
Victor  Pasche,  field  organizer 
for  the  Union  and  former  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

In  addition  to  its  advertising, 
the  Union  has  circulated  to 
every  home  in  Schenectady  a 
weekly  bulletin,  “Electrical 
Union  News.” 

The  Union,  as  a  local  adver¬ 
tiser,  has  been  given  a  local 
advertising  rate  in  Schenectady, 
while  GE,  placing  its  linage 
through  an  agency,  has  had  to 
pay  the  national  rate. 

While  the  Union  has  confined 
its  greater  advertising  effort  to 
Schenectady,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  it  has  advertised  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Albany  and  Troy,  and 
on  one  occasion  in  Oneonta, 
Gloversville  and  Saratoga 
Springs. 

The  ad  given  the  widest  cover¬ 
age  showed  a  photograph  of 
Philadelphia  police  in  a  clash 
with  General  Electric  pickets  in 
that  city. 

The  ad  appearing  most  fre¬ 


quently  on  the  General  Electric 
Company’s  schedule  was  one 
showing  the  cumulative  loss  of 
wages  to  the  community,  day  by 
day,  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

The  Union  has  used  as  its 
most  consistent  advertisement 
what  it  calls  a  “Roll  Call”  of 
wage  agreements.  Appearing 
nearly  every  day  it  listed  the 
major  companies  negotiating 
wage  agreements  with  their  em¬ 
ployes.  followed  by  the  amount 
of  raises  granted  in  cents  an 
hour. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
each  day  appeared  the  General 
Electric  CJompany,  followed  by 
ita  wage  offer  of  10  cents  an 
hour  for  employes  earning  less 
than  $1  an  hour  and  10%  for 
higher  paid  employes. 

■ 

Brocker,  Show  Elected 
Agency  Vicepresidents 

Charles  A.  Brocker,  media  di¬ 
rector,  and  Donald  S.  Shaw,  ra¬ 
dio  director  of  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell.  Inc.,  have  been  elected 
vicepresidents,  it  was  announced 
by  B.  B.  Geyer,  president. 

Prior  to  joining  the  agency 
three  years  ago,  Brocker  was  me¬ 
dia  director  of  J.  Stirling  Get- 
chell.  He  served  in  a  similar  ca¬ 
pacity  with  Dyer,  Enzinger  Co. 

Shaw  joined  G.  C.  &  N.  in  1944. 
He  was  formerly  program  sales 
manager  of  the  Blue  Network. 
He  was  previously  in  charge  of 
radio  for  the  Coordinator  of  In¬ 
ter-American  Affairs,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  ra¬ 
dio  station  WMCA  in  New  York 
City,  assistant  to  the  president 
and  radio  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  and  eastern  sales 
manager  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

■ 

Ad  Women  Plan  Event 

“Springtime  at  the  Waldorf”  is 
the  theme  Advertising  Women  of 
New  York  have  chosen  for  their 
dinner  dance  April  5  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Ad  Fraternity 
Cheers  End  of 
Motor  Tieup 

Detroit — The  113-day  General 
Motors  strike  was  settled  March 
13  and  the  joy  of  the  175,000 
GM  workers  was  immediately 
echoed  by  the  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity  here. 

The  last  major  hurtle  in  the 
way  of  full  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion  and  resumption  of  product 
advertising  was  cleared  by  the 
agreement. 

The  UAW  leaders  expect 
workers  to  be  returning  to  the 
92  struck  plants  within  a  week 
after  ratification  of  the  pact. 

The  accord  ended  the  longest 
and  costliest  strike  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  auto  industry.  The 
advertising  business  was  a  fel¬ 
low  sufferer. 

With  Ford  setting  the  pace, 
the  industry  has  reached  the 
rate  of  25,000  cars  and  trucks  a 
week.  It  was  expected  to  pass 
the  30,000  mark  this  week. 
Normal  peacetime  production 
was  100,000  a  week.  Ford  seems 
to  have  a  good  head  start  with 
its  output  expected  to  hit  3,000 
a  day  by  the  end  of  March. 
When  all  the  Ford  assembly 
lines  get  moving  full  tilt,  daily 
output  is  expected  to  reach 
7,000  units. 

While  hope  now  generally 
reigns  in  Detroit,  advertising 
spokesmen  point  out  that  be¬ 
cause  practically  all  the  first 
quarter  of  1946  has  been  lost, 
the  auto  production  goal  for  the 
year  will  have  to  be  revised 
drastically  downward.  Where¬ 
as  on  V-J  Day,  the  industry  saw 
the  possibilities  of  a  6,000,000 
goal — even  the  conservative  ex¬ 
pected  4,000,000 — now  expert  an¬ 
alysts  look  for  only  2,850,000 
units.  This  is  a  25  to  50%  cut 
in  estimated  output,  depending 
on  which  original  estimate 
would  have  been  right. 
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THE  PARTY  LINE 


‘Old  Houses’  Viewed 
Best  Point  Prospects 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

IT  WON'T  LAST!  .  .  .  This  con¬ 
dition  where  property  owners 
.  .  .  banks  .  .  .  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  .  .  .  rental  agents,  con  rent 
mnything  for  occupancy  they 
might  have  from  a  pup-tent  to  a 
dog  house/  Now  is  the  time  to 
have  your  paint  or  hardware 
store,  lumber  dealer,  give  facts 
and  figures  in  his  paint  advertis¬ 
ing!  It  is  estimated  there  are  at 
least  38  million  dwelling  units  in 
this  country  loith  an  at'erage  age 
of  25  years!  They  can  rot  out 
regardless  of  any  action  in  Con¬ 
gress!  According  to  the  "Na- 
tional  Paint,  Varnish  and  Lac¬ 
quer  Association”  ,  .  .  the^  de¬ 
ferred  residential  demand'  for 
paint  is  $180  million/  This  paint 
is  going  to  be  sold  to  “old 
houses”  ...  so  don’t  let  your  ac¬ 
count  forget  It  in  all  this  squab¬ 
ble  over  “new  house"  construc¬ 
tion! 

•  •  • 

TOE  MARKET  WILL  .  ,  .  last 
as  long  as  the  houses  do!  Then 
there  are  some  six  million  farms 
needing  paint  for  buildings  and 
equipment.  Your  farmer  should 
know  that  this  $15  billion  in  as¬ 
sets  can  best  be  protected  by 
painting  ...  he  has  the  money 
to  pay  for  it! 

In  your  advertising  stress 
pride  of  ownership  .  .  .  protec¬ 
tion  of  investment  .  .  .  health 
.  .  .  safety  .  .  .  comfort  ...  at¬ 
mosphere!  Point  out  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  real  estate  dealers,  ar¬ 
chitects,  building  supply  dealers 
say  rental  value  of  property  is 
increased  10%  by  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint  on  the  outside  ...  13%  for 
the  interior!  The  time  is  coming 
when  some  of  these  properties 
will  have  to  be  adorned  in  all 
the  colors  of  Joseph’s  coat  in  or¬ 
der  to  rent!  Why  not  anticipate 
that  day?  When  properly  se¬ 
lected  and  applied,  paint  length¬ 
ens  the  serviceable  life  of  build¬ 
ings  as  much  as  40%  ...  an 
investment  in  paint  brings  an 
annual  return  of  about  3^% 
through  savings  in  buildings 
alone! 

•  *  « 

OOPS!  THAT  BALL!  .  .  .  Evi¬ 
dently  gave  off  some  errone¬ 
ous  radiations  ( “TOE  CRYSTAL 
BALL,”  Feb.  23) — Speaking  of 
that  s  urvey  on  furniture,  we 
didn’t  give  credit  to  the  third 
member  (National  Retail  Furni¬ 


ture  Association )  —  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bruce  Whittier  of  that 
organization  was  “the  original 
stimulator  of  the  whole  industry 
survey  idea."  Sorry  .  .  .  7,500 
retail  home  goods  merchants,  are 
not  to  be  overlooked  .  .  .  ball  or 
no  ball! 

«  #  * 

BOTTLED  DRINKS  ...  for  the 
coming  season,  when  prob¬ 
ably  more  plentiful  .  .  .  can  be 
more  than  the  exchange  of  a 
bottle  for  a  nickel,  for  your  gro¬ 
cer  or  other  store  handling!  He 
should  advertise  .  .  .  can  sell  by 
the  dozen!  A  survey  by  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass,  found  that  nearly 
7  out  of  10  shoppers  bought  o 
bottles  ...  8  of  every  10  bought 
from  a  grocery  store  ...  9  of 
every  10  returned  empty  bottles 
to  store  where  bought  ...  8  out 
of  10  purchases  were  by  per¬ 
sonal  shoppers — and  when  re¬ 
turning  empty  bottles — 8  out  of 
10  made  additional  purchases, 
averaging  $1.91  in  grocery 
stores! 

*  «  « 

HATS  ON!  ...  not  off  for  the 
ladies  during  the  coming 
month  of  April!  'The  month 
doing  8%  of  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  stores  annual  volume  .  .  . 
leads  with  13'';  in  millinery  .  .  . 
next  women’s  and  children’s 
gloves! 

Your  April  calendar:  HOLI¬ 
DAYS;  Jefferson’s  birthday 
13th  (Ala.,  Mo.,  Okla.,  Va.) — Pa¬ 
triot’s  Day  19th  (Me.,  Mass.) — 
San  Jacinto  Day  21st  (Texas) — 
Arbor  Day  22nd  (Nebraska) — 
Arbor  and  Bird  Day  24th 
( Mass. )  —Confederate  Memorial 
Day  26th  (Ala..  Fla.,  Ga.,  Miss.). 
SPECIAL  WEEKS:  Conserva¬ 
tion  to  April  7th — Passover  to 
April  23rd — Fishermans  to  May 
4th — Boys  and  Girls  to  May  4th 
— Baby  27  to  May  4th — Noise 
Abatement  to  May  4th.  SPE¬ 
CIAL  DAYS;  Army  6th— Palm 
Sunday  and  Pan  American  14th 
— Maundy  Thursday  18th — Good 
Friday  19th — Lent  ends  20th — 
Easter  21st. 

«  «  * 

TEEN’S  VACATION  .  .  .  soon 
coming  up.  presents  problems 
in  keeping  up  with  them. 
HAHNE’S  (Newark)  have  a 
program  that  can  well  be  worked 
year  round!  Have  annually 
selected  fashion  board  selected 


ADS  BUILD  PHOTO  BUSINESS 

Portraits  ol  local  youngsters  reproduced  in  two-column  newspaper 
advertisements  have  so  stimulated  the  business  of  Nels  Johonsson, 
Millbrae,  Calif.,  commercial  photographer,  that  he  was  forced  to  fore¬ 
go  advertising  in  December  and  lonuary  m  order  to  catch  up  with 
his  appointments.  Mr.  Johansson's  successful  method  of  promoting 
his  business  involves  selecting  “The  Child  of  the  Month"  from  among 
the  children's  pictures  he  has  token  ond  featuring  the  portrait  in 
the  current  month's  ad.  Though  the  studio  is  located  in  the  small 
unincorporated  town  of  Millbrae,  it  draws  customers  from  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  San  Mateo  county.  Mr.  Johansson,  who  uses  the  Son 
Mateo  Times  for  his  advertising  and  has  been  publishing  the  ads 
regularly  for  over  a  year,  soys,  in  fact,  that  he  has  more  customers 
from  outside  of  Millbioe  than  from  the  town  itself. 


from  schoobi  .  .  .  girls  model 
evening  a  week  in  store’s  de¬ 
partment  .  .  .  sketch  dresses  for 
particular  occasions  and  if  good 
enough  are  submitted  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  .  .  .  given  four  yards 
material  to  see  what  they  can 
whip  up  . .  .  pictures  of  members 
in  various  styles  featured  in 
their  newspaper  advertising! 

•  •  • 

SILVER  LINING  ...  to  any 
cloud  that  may  have  been 
hovering  over  domestic  picture 
for  our  many  brides,  is  the  re¬ 
turn  of  sets  of  silver  to  show 
cases  .  .  .  plat^,  mostly  in  sets 
of  eight,  sterling  coming  in 
larger  quantities.  One  thing  pos¬ 
sibly  “Mother  never  told  me” — 
your  advertiser  can  weave  into 
his  ads — is  how  to  use!  One 
manufacturer  puts  the  design  on 
right  side  for  those  used  on  right 
of  plate  ...  on  left  side,  for  left 
of  plates!  The  rules:  All  forks 
(  except  oyster  and  cocktail)  left 
of  plate — spoons,  knives  to  right, 
from  outside  in,  in  order  us^ — 
cutting  part  of  knives  toward 
plate — butter  spreaders  ( when 
back)  on  edge  bread  and  butter 
plates — dessert  pieces  later! 

•  •  • 

SPEAKING  OF  BRIDES  .  .  . 

there  is  plenty  of  “whoop-la” 
in  our  news  columns  about  the 
English  crop  we’re  getting — soon 
more  on  the  other  nationalities 
that  will  be  coming  along!  In 
the  first  World  War  our  GI’s 
married  only  about  8  thousand 
foreign  brides  .  .  .  this  past  one 
more  than  100  thousand!  Since 
it’s  news  about  how  strange  it  is 
over  here  .  .  .  driving  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street  ...  to 
the  difference  in  making  a  cup 
of  tea — how  about  some  adver¬ 
tising  news,  if  you  have  any  of 
these  brides?  A  series  of  ads 
for  any  of  your  stores — “AS 
OTHERS  SEE  US‘”  .  .  .  using 
quotes  secured  from  interviews 
with  them  about  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  customs  they  encounter, 
compared  to  their  own!  A  good 
sales  talk  for  most  anything 
could  be  tied  in,  and  readers 
would  gobble  it  up! 

*  •  « 

OPEN  AND  SHUT!  .  .  .  Keep 
your  eyes  open  for  any  policy 
on  summer  closing,  or  special 
day  year  around  closing,  of  your 
retail  stores!  Seems  to  be  get¬ 
ting  much  thought  in  many 
places!  The  five  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  Hartford  (Conn.) 
recently  announced  Monday 
closing  year  around.  Fifty-one 
other  store  neighbors,  however, 
said  “no  soap!"  Same  old  story 
— about  as  difficult  to  get  fifty- 
six  retail  merchants  together  on 
the  same  question,  as  it  would  be 
for  that  number  of  women  to 
agree  on  the  attractiveness  of  an¬ 
other’s  hat! 

m 

Art  Directors  Organize 

Detroit  —  Representatives  of 
ieading  ad  agencies  here  have 
organized  the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  Detroit.  Halsey  Davidson, 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  was  elected 
president.  Other  officers  are 
Ricco  Di  Marco,  Maxon,  Inc.,  1st 
vicepresident;  Ralph  Breding,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  2nd  vice- 
president;  Frank  Williams,  con¬ 
sultant,  secretary,  and  Alfred  F. 
Plate,  Fred  M.  Randell  Co., 
treasurer 


Indianapolis 
Shoe  Store 
In  Newspq 

Indianapolis — Newspa; 
vertising  prepared  in 
timed  properly  and 
regularly  has  contrib 
large  measure  to  i 
Marott  Shoe  Co.,  here, 
ond  largest  shoe  store  ia 
of  volume  in  the  coui 
Cox,  its  advertising 
believes. 

From  the  time  the 
established  61  years  ago 
been  a  regular  news 
vertiser  and  today  its 
ume  is  substantially  o 
million  dollars  annually. 

Stressing  quality  p 
and  programed  adv 
Cox  believes  that,  “i 
an  ad  in  the  world  which 
pull  if  it  is  prepared 
and  run  timely.” 

The  fault  with  much 
tising  today,  he  mai 
the  lack  of  planning 
spect  to  copy  and  the 
creative  interest  in  it.  It  it 
contention  that  it  is  impoa 
to  write  too  much  copy  if 
copy  has  interest  thr 
so  he  urges,  “Don’t  let 
hurt  your  story.” 

Uses  Color 

A  recent  innovation  to  Ik 
Marott  advertising  profns 
was  the  use  of  color  in  a  schs 
of  brand  name  shoe  ads  ninb 
the  Indianapolis  newspapeii  a 
the  fall.  So  successful  were  thr 
ads  that  a  similar,  but  larfcr, 
series  is  planned  for  spring. 

Shoe  manufacturers,  shaini 
the  cost  of  the  ads.  were  highlr 
enthusiastic  about  the  color  rt 
production,  which  has  bea 
given  special  emphasis  and  it- 1 
tention  by  the  three  Indianip- 
olis  papers.  Star,  Newt  ind 
Times,  and  one  firm  distributed 
the  ad,  promoting  its  brand,  b 
a  mailing  piece. 

Customer  response  was  equal¬ 
ly  gratifying  and  numerous  in¬ 
dividuals  came  into  the  itsR 
carrying  the  ads  and  requatmi 
specific  advertised  models. 

Throughout  all  of  its  adver 
tising,  color  and  black  and 
white,  the  Marott  firm  main¬ 
tains  store  identity  by  creitinj 
a  family  resemblance  in  the  Iw- 
out  of  different  ads,  by  carrjrinf 
signature  cuts  regularly  In  tte 
upper  left  and  lower  right  cor 
ners  of  every  ad  and  by  always 
using  the  slogan,  “Buy  Shoes  at 
a  Shoe  Store.” 

Coordination  is  also  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  all  the  store’s  pw 
motional  activities  and  usualt 
window  displays,  point-ofw 
displays,  and  radio  commercials 
are  tied  up  with  the  newspq 
ads,  and  wherever  possible  w® 
the  national  ads  of  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers. 

As  Mr.  Cox  asserts:  w 
small  coordinated 
worth  five  hit  or  miss  scher 
ules.”  ,  , , 

Despite  the  fact  that  plannM 
during  the  past  few  yc®”jS 
been  extremely  difficult  wig 
merchandise  arrival  consists 
uncertain,  Marott’s  has  managw 
to  plan  its  advertising  uO® 
to  60  days  in  advance. 


f*r  March  l*i 


what 
a  sf)ot 
for 
sales! 


The  Cleveland  2-in-l  Market,  one  of  the  nation’s  major  markets,  is 
definitely  in  the  spotlight.  This  highly  industrialized  area  is  ripe  for 
aggressive  cultivation  and  its  more  than  750,000  families  are  constantly  alert 
and  responsive  to  intensive  advertising  and  merchandising  effons. 

Within  its  coniines  is  one  of  the  greatest  concentrations  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States.  Made  up  of  Greater  Cleveland  (Cuyahoga  county) 
PLUS  the  26  adjacent  counties,  this  compact  2-in-l  market  contains  *141 
cities  of  1,000  or  more  population.  The  latest  available  Ohio  sales  tax  rec¬ 
ords  ( 1944)  reveal  that  this  prosperous  area  bought  nearly  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise  at  retail.  That’s  business! 

To  reach  and  cover  this  market  thoroughly  and  economically  is  no  problem 
at  all.  For  more  than  a  century  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  influence  has 
paralleled  the  constant  growth  of  this  market’s  population  and  increasing 
value  of  its  products,  by  making  its  personality  felt  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  compact  area. 

Akron,  Canton,  and  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


'lOl  4 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


rtf  I  LIS  HER  for  March  IS,  1«4« 


IS 


Preliminary  Study  Puts 
Mail  Research  First 


practice,  which  would  give 
NASA  membera  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  research  methods 
and  help  them  avoid  mistakes. 

3.  Explore  possibilities  of  pre¬ 
testing  the  phrasing  of  basic 
questions  and  meth^s  of  pre- 

“REAL  PROGRESS"  is  being  The  February  meeting  found  .senting  them  in  mail  question- 
made  by  the  Research  Com-  the  procedure  for  assuring  a  naires. 
mittee  of  the  Newraaper  Adver-  representative  cross-session  "a  It  was  agreed  also  that,  after 
Using  Executives’  AssociaUon  in  difficult  question  to  handle,”  it  having  set  up  standards  of  prac- 
its  efforts  to  standardize  market  was  stated,  but  it  was  generally  tice,  an  advisory  board  might 
research  by  newspapers,  It  was  agreed  that  the  recommendations  be  established  to  Inspect  re¬ 
reported  this  week  by  Chairman  of  the  American  Marketing  As-  search  projects  bv  newspapers 
Sam  G.  Howard,  of  the  Minne-  .sociation  were  “as  good  a  guide  and  then  to  evaluate  the  re- 
apolia  Star-Journal  and  Tribune,  as  any  now  available  for  gen-  suits. 

A  questionnaire  drawn  up  by  ¥  "•  w 

the  NAEA  with  the  cooperation  It  was  agreed  that  further  Shermon  JOUIS  AgeUCy 
of  the  research  committees  of  work  should  be  done  in  the  fol-  Cincinnati,  O. — F  r  e  d  e  r  i  c  k 
the  American  Association  of  Ad-  lowing  fields:  Sherman,  recently  discharged 

vertising  Agencies  and  the  Asso-  1.  To  perfect  and  increase  re-  with  the  rank  of  captain  from 
elation  of  National  Advertisers  liability  of  the  mail  question-  the  Army  after  three  years’  serv- 

has  already  brought  293  replies,  naire.  Mr.  Odell  offered  the  co-  ive  with  the  Air  Forces,  has  _  _ _ _ 

Cautioning  that  only  the  coat-  operation  of  the  General  Motors  joined  the  copywriting  staff  of  new  company  are  l^nei 
plete  results,  to  be  released  research  organization,  which  has  Ralph  H.  Jones  Company,  Ad-  formerly  assistant  to  the 
later,  will  permit  proper  evalu-  had  considerable  experience  in  vertising.  Prior  to  his  Army  ca-  dent  of  National  Transitid 
ation  of  the  poll,  the  Committee  this  field.  reer,  he  was  account  executive  and  Raymond  S.  Meyen,fi 

reported  that  thus  far  three  2.  The  possibility  of  preparing  for  the  Grey  Advertising  ly  assistant  advertising  n 
newspaper  research  jobs  have  a  simple  manual  of  research  Agency,  New  York.  of  the  Walgreen  Drag 


Chicago  —  AnnouncenMU  - 
made  this  week  of  i 
service  for  the  retailor,  b 
by  executives  former)^ 
ated  with  the  advert!^  i 
syndicate  store 
field,  the  new  company,  1^ 
Ad  Service,  Inc.,  hw  midi 
exhaustive  study  of  th*  c 
retailer’s  advertising  oto^ 
From  this  studyutyhs^^ 
veloped  “an  economical  sfi 
tising  program  thmt  will  cii 
the  merchant  to  maintataii; 
gressive  competitive  podtin 

Viio  moi*lrxaf  **  'l''K a  w.. 


JACKSONVIUI 


A  Land  of 
Wise  Investors 


From  norlli  to  south,  wise  business  men  and 
homesteaders  are  investing  more  money  NO^'  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  “The  Sunshine  State.” 
Building  figures  reflect  the  permanent  basis  of 
investments  in  the  transition  period  from  war 
to  peace  .  . 

Every  business  is  flourishing  in  this  I’LUS  market 
,  .  .  with  the  permanent  population  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  .  .  .  creating  for  your  product  a 
discerning  audience  that  has  the  dollars  to  spend 
for  what  it  wants. 


This  new-old  and  wealthy  audience  is  receptive! 
This  wise-spending  audience  will  listen  attentively 
to  your  sales  story  when  told  in  Florida's  three 
major  markets  and  their  trading  territories  through 
the  columns  of  Florida's  three  great  morning 
dailies  ...  at  low  cost. 


“for  me  The  Sun  represents 
an  intellectual  challenge.” 

feature  writers  must  maintain  a  fine,  accurate  balance  in  news  knowl* 
edge,  opinion,  and  trends  from  which  to  crystalize  their  own  viewpoints  and 
onal^es.  They  look  to  The  Sun  for  its  wide,  thorough  coverage  of  diversified 
interests,  its  integrity  in  news  reporting  and  its  honest  presentation  of  opinion 
whether  or  not  it  coincides  with  their  own.  They  further  substantiate  the  findings 
of  The  L  M.  Clark  organization's  independent  research  which  rates  The  Sun 
"one  of  America's  best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


EMILY  HAHN 

“Whenever  I  have  finished  other  pa¬ 
pers  for  amusement  and  sensation  I 
read  The  Sun  for  the  news.  The  Sun 
is  one  of  the  few  newspapers  that  still 
think  their  job  is  to  give  the  news 
straight.  I  generally  like  the  policy  of 
The  Sun  and  I  find  its  ‘full’  Dook  re¬ 
views  are  very  good." 


LOWELL  BRENTANO 

“I  enjoy  The  Sun’s  broad  coverage  of 
international  and  financial  news  and 
its  intimate  and  discriminating  side¬ 
lights  on  the  theatre  and  publishing. 
As  a  presentation  of  the  conservative 
viewpoint  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  g:reat- 
est  newspapers.  And  my  wife  likes  the 
large  amount  of  advertising  in  its 
columns." 


MILLARD  LAMPELL 

“Traveling  mostly  in  liberal  circles,  I 
read  The  Sun  to  find  what  winds  are 
blowing  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills. 
Its  straightforward  conservative  view¬ 
point  is  the  most  honest  presentation 
of  ‘the  other  side.’  And  Sokolsky  is 
handy  for  raising  a  nice  healthy  anger. 
For  me.  The  Sun  represents  an  intel¬ 
lectual  challenge." 


SOME  OF 
THE  SUN’S 
FAMOUS 
FEATURE 
WRITERS 

A 

GRANTLAND  RICE 

Hi*  most  r«tp«cf«d  name 
among  th*  nation's 
sports  writnrs.  His  col¬ 
umn  "Sotting  th*  Paca" 
is  a  shining  esompio  ot 
virilo,  intormod  sports 
roporting. 

★ 

WARD  MOREHOUSE 

Intimatoly  records  tko 
doily  pulse  beat  of  the 
theater  and  writes 
about  interesting  per¬ 
sonalities  in  New  York's 
night  life  in  his  "Broad¬ 
way  After  Dark." 

★ 

“H  I”  PHILLIPS 

His  popular  "Sun  Dial" 
is  chock  full  of  home- 
spun  humor.  "Hi"  is  the 
overage  citizen  express¬ 
ing  himself  with  gusto, 
point  and  great  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

★ 

DELOS  W.  LOVELACE 

Reveals  little  known  ond 
interesting  focts  obovt 
people  in  th#  headlines 
in  his  robust  column 
"Who’s  News  Todoy." 

★ 

DAVID  LAWREHCE 

Among  the  notion’s 
most  respected  news 
onalysts  and  political 
writers.  "Today  in  Wash¬ 
ington”  is  interesting, 
occurate  and  widely- 
quoted. 


NEW  YORK 

R«pr«s«nted  In  Chicago.  Dofroli.  Son  Francisco  and  Lot 
Angoios  by  Williams,  Lawrnncn  A  Crnsmnr  Compony;  In 
Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bnll. 


THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 
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Jury  Upholds 
Moss.  Dailies 
In  Libel  Suits 


Taunton,  Mass. — After  58  min' 
deliberation,  a  jury  in  Su* 
perior  Court  here  this  week 
found  for  the  defendants  in  the 
$400,000  libel  suits  brought  by 
Edgar  S.  Lindsay,  former  gov* 

ernor’s  councilor,  against  the  ^ 

Attleboro  Sun,  North  Attleboro 
Chronicle  and  Fall  River  Her- 
ald-News  and  Sen.  Willard  A. 

Ormsbee. 

The  jury  awarded  Lindsay 

The  suits,  which  have  been  on 
trial  during  the  past  week  be-  B  E 
fore  Judge  Joseph  Hurley,  were  K 
based  on  advertisements  which  B 
appeared  Nov.  4,  1940,  the  day 

before  the  election  in  which  t  ntTM  flVTPRTr'a 

Lindsay  was  defeat^  for  a  ir»ni^/i. 

third  term  by  Joseph  Clark  of  Mary  Hirschield.  Cleveland  Plain 
Fall  River.  Dealer  stoii  writer,  shown  about 

The  ads,  headed  “Sink  the  to  board  a  Clipper  for  a  six-weeks' 
Scandal  Ship,”  were  identical  tour  of  Latin  America  to  gather 
save  that  in  the  case  of  the  Sun  material  for  a  series  of  articles, 
certain  words  were  deleted.  The  '"■  ■■ 

contention  of  the  ex-councilor  —  u  kt  •  * 

was  that  Sen.  Ormsbee  was  re-  reoruary  DlGWSprint 


NSA  client  newspo^re  Hi 
piHllstkiiig  on  cxctHng  teftaf 
oxclitsh^  «}|$pcrfciios  frotn  StocIMi 
—^litskle  1*0  Hmi  Spf  Nest.*"  Tkim 
front^poge  sforlec  reveol  for 
time^  wiHi  docitinenlory  ovi<Imim| 
hem  Hie  enemy  olitained  top  AM| 


The  N£A  Foreign  Smmt» 
this  dminoHc  story  of  %mi» 
noge  ffom  a  Nozi  coiiillM^e|i 
den.  It  wo$  issued 
os  o  port  of  NSA'^s  M  iii 
no  odditionoi  cost — 
sold  seporateiy  ot  syndhPlN 


Anothe' 
At  NO 


IDITOR  S  PUSLISHitfw’  Maw*  *1 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


•  We  wouldn’t  call  you  that  to  your  face,  son. 
because  the  answer  might  he  a  lusty  hust  on 


All  the  same  it’s  true  .  .  .  for  you  and  the  hun* 
dreds  like  you  who  carry  The  Indianapolis  News 
op  and  down  the  Main  streets  and  hack  streets 
of  Central  Indiana  are  the  ’’big  moment” — six 
erenings  a  week — in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 

Pier  housewives  who  look  to  ’’The  Great  the  largest  circulation  and  advertising  volume 

ier  Daily”  for  news  of  what’s  going  on  ..  .  of  all  six-day  daihes  in  Indianapolis — which  is 

news  of  what  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  it.  just  what  The  News  is — you’re  also  ”No.  1”  in 

I  And  that’s  not  all,  son.  Because  w  hen  you  the  estimation  of  all  those  w  ho  w  ant  to  sell  more, 

■wry  the  96%  home -delivered  newspaper  with  at  lower  cost,  in  Indiana. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


^Waiter  McCARTY,  Pr«ild«nl  and  Gnnaral  Managar  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42nd  St.,  Nnw  York  17  •  A  E.  LUTZ,  Tribunn  Townr,  Chicago  II 
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Bread  Ad  Mat 
Offered  for 
Sponsorship 


The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  an  association  of  local 
advertising  clubs,  eight  national 
advertising  associations  and  918 
companies  interested  in  adver¬ 
tising,  is,  according  to  its  chair¬ 
man,  Joe  M.  Dawson,  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  “looking  out 
for  the  interests  of  all  aspects 
of  advertising.” 

In  a  letter  to  Leonard  W. 
Trester,  vice-president.  General 
Outdoor  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  sub¬ 
committee  on  advertising,  Daw¬ 
son  stated  that  the  AFA  has  al¬ 
most  the  same  objectives  as 
those  which  the  sub-committee 
recently  recommended  should  be 
covered  by  a  new  organization 
under  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  (E  &  P,  March  2,  p.  38). 

According  to  Dawson,  the  ofiB- 
cial  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  AFA  (now  in  its  41st  year) 
are  as  follows:  (1)  to  help  make 
advertising  increasingly  effective 
as  an  instrument  of  distribution 
and  increasingly  useful  to  the 
public;  (2)  to  raise  continually 
higher  the  standards  of  practice 
in  advertising  and  to  enhance 
public  good  will;  (3)  to  dissem¬ 
inate  letter  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  advertising  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  better  understanding 
of  its  social  and  economic  val¬ 
ues;  (4)  to  provide  a  common 
forum  and  a  central  medium  for 
cooperative  effort  in  advertising; 
and  ( 5 )  to  encourage  further  im¬ 
provement  in  education  and 
training  for  men  and  women  en¬ 
gaged  in  advertising. 

Dawson  stated  further  that  the 
sub-committee’s  suggestion  that 
a  report  might  be  drawn  up  to 
show  the  government,  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  advertising  itself  what 
advertising  is  doing  to  keep  its 
own  house  in  order  has  already 
been  well  covered  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Advertising  Principles 
which  the  AFA  adopted  on  Jan. 
8  and  has  publicized  since. 

“The  AFA  launched  the  orig¬ 
inal  Truth  in  Advertising  Move¬ 
ment  and  Code  back  In  1911 
which  revolutionized  the  indus¬ 
try  and  public  concepts  of  ad¬ 
vertising  standards,"  Dawson’s 
statement  continued.  "From  its 
committees  or  departmentals  and 
with  its  encouragement  have  de¬ 
veloped  practically  all  the  spe¬ 
cialized  national  associations  in 
advertising,  including  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus. 

“I  can  see  no  need  or  place  for 
a  new  national  organization  to 
‘represent  all  advertising.’  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  your 
committee  consider  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  can  co¬ 
operate  to  make  even  more  ef¬ 
fective  the  organization  already 
in  existence.” 


Chicago  —  More  than  4.« 
proofs  of  a  special  ad,  desi^ 
for  sponsorship  by  local  biw 
have  been  sent  to  daily  ^ 
weekly  newspapers  to  remv 
the  consuming  public  of  tht  >> 
jor  part  baked  foods  an 
to  play  in  feeding  of  the  woric. 
starving  people. 

Mats  of  the  ad  can  be  obtaisd 
by  contacting  Chapman  4  gsHn 
Co..  1017  W.  Washington  Bh4 
Chicago  bakery  supply  how.  t 
MacDonald-Cook  Compii! 
Chicago  agency  which  prepiTi 
the  special  ad. 

Featuring  an  original  dra«:| 
by  Don  Searing,  artist,  and  tils 
“That  Little  Children  May  Lin 


L  A.  NEWS  PRIZE-WINNING  POSTER 

R'chord  C.  Francis,  right,  occount  executive  for  Campbell-Ewaid 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  which  produced  the  prise-winning  poster. 
c->ngratulates  Artist  Si  Vanderlean  and  Art  Director  Lumir  Mathauser 
of  Foster  &  Kleiner  in  front  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  billboard 
poster,  when  it  took  first  honors  in  its  doss  at  the  Los  Angele» 
_ Art  Directors'  Club  exhibition  recently. 


A  C  Smith  Observes  Angeles;  served  as  president  has  called 

sriiu  V  II  j  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  dustry  to 

4Utn  Year  as  Adman  association,  and  the  Pacific  Ad-  flour,  and 
A.  Carman  Smith,  president  of  vertising  Agencies  Association  our  produ 
Smith  4  Drum,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  ( now^AAAA ) ;_  has _been  an  ac-  Copy  is 
advertising  agency,  was  ' 

busy  the  last  _ 

part  of  Febru- 
ary,  acknowl- 
edging  congrat-  |  j 
ulations  from  ail 
host  of  friends  BMa 
in  business  and 
civic  circles  on 
the  occasion  of 
anni- 


the  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs 
Association,  he  led  Pacific  Coast 
representatives  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  convention  in  Honolulu. 


the  40th 
versary  of  his 
entry  into  the 
advertising 
agency  business 
in  the  West 
Coast  metrop¬ 
olis. 

....  .  MAC  iiccu  AVI  a 

AlUiough  i^rsonnel  and  cor-  operative  advertising  campaign 
porate  name  h»ve  changed  from  by  the  paint  industry  has  been 
time  to  time.  Smith’s  affiliation  mailed  to  its  members  by  the 
with  the  agency  dates  back  to  National  Paint.  Varnish  and 
February  28,  1906,  when  as  a  Lacquer  Association, 
youngster  he  went  to  Los  An-  The  Association  is  aiming  at  a 
geles  from  Canada  and  joined  minimum  subscription  of  75%  of 
the  J.  C.  Newitt  organization,  its  memtership  to  make  the  pro- 

As  one  of  its  organizers  he  be-  posed  campaign  effective.  The 
came  charter  member,  and  is  program  provides  that  at  least 
now  life  member  and  past  pres-  $500,000  a  year  for  three  years 
ident  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  must  be  subscribed. 


Smith 


Met.  Coeety  PeH^ 
■ereoe  o#  Cesisi.  W 


The  Argus  and  Dispitdii 
the  ONLY  daily  newspj? 
published  in  the  Rocklslti 
Moline  zone,  where  ntJ 
60%  of  the  Tri-Citiet20CJ 

population  live  •  •  • 

45,000  combined  circular 
without  duplication. 


OUR  CUSTOMER— AND  YOURS 


Joins  J.  W.  Hicks 

Ouilbert  Gibboiu,  formerly 
with  NBC,  CBS.  and  Carl  Wester 

&  Co.,  nas  joined  Jos.  W.  Hicks 
organization,  Chicago  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 


IDITOR  A 
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‘*One  bushel  of  oysters 


case  of  beer. 


Maybe  You  Can  Afford  It 
...but  is  it  GOOD  BUSINESS? 


Maybe  you  can  afford  the  luxury  of  buy¬ 
ing  nearly  1,300,000  daily  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  to  reach  the  1,000,000  families  in  the 
14-county  Philadelphia  ABC  trading  area. 

But  is  it  good  business  to  contract  for 
some  300,000  more  readers  than  there  are 
household  units  in  America’s  3rd  Market  — 
when  a  little  elementary  field  research  dis¬ 
closes  that  you’re  completely  by-passing 
well  over  a  quarter  million  families  in  your 
primary  audience? 

That’s  the  net  of  your  problem  when 
you’re  trying  to  put  together  a  newspaper 
list  that  gives  you  complete  access  to  the 
15  billion  effective  buying  income*  of  the 
Quaker  City  market. 

*Sales  Management  “Survey  of  Buying  Power”  May  15, 1945. 


The  solution  lies  in  analyzing  the  daily 
newspaper  reading  habits  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia. 

You’ll  find  that  Philadelphia  traditional¬ 
ists  read  one,  or  both,  of  the  two  conserva¬ 
tive  Quaker  City  dailies.  Liberal-minded 
Philadelphians  buy,  believe  in  and  support 
The  Record. 

That’s  why  selling  Philadelphia  isn’t  a 
mere  matter  of  buying  the  two  largest  avail¬ 
able  units  of  newspaper  circulation.  What 
really  counts  is  reaching  ALL  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  liberal-conservative  divide. 

Hence  the  merchandising  axiom  that  has 
become  a  conunonplace  with  successful  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  America’s  3rd  Largest  Market . . . 
**h  takes  The  Record  and  One  Other  to 
cover  Philadelphia”. 


PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

I  QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  •  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

KaptMMtod  N«tioMUy  by  Qaatg.  A.  lfeD*Titt  Co.  Waw  Tofk.  Cbieago.  PUlodolpUa.  Dolroa,  Oorolaad 
*>T0|  t  PU  ■  LIS  HER  for  March  U.  1944 


ASNE  Model  for  New 
British  Editor’s  Guild 


LONDON  ( By  E&P  Special  Cor¬ 
respondent  via  Radio)  —  Ca¬ 
bled  an  American  editor  two 
nights  ago  to  his  London  bureau: 
"What  today  makes  Russia  and 
Russians  tick?”  Admittedly  this 
query  was  sandwiched  in  be¬ 
tween  eight  or  nine  other  equally 
crypticaUy  described  items,  the 
whole  schedule  being  the  editor’s 
ideas  for  news  feature  stories. 
The  inquiry,  the  editor  should 
know,  if  he  doesn’t  he  soon  will, 
can  receive  an  answer  of  a  kind 
from  Washington.  Paris,  New 
York,  London,  Manchester  and 
Madrid — indeed  anywhere  but 
Moscow. 

The  Russians,  through  deftly 
blending  a  Garbo-ish  “I  want  to 
be  alone”  and  Oliver  Twist 
“gimme”  technique,  are  a  way 
out  ahead  as  today’s  number  one 
story. 

In  London’s  Fleet  Street  the 
“what  goes  on”  stage  has  been 
superseded  by  the  “what’s  cook¬ 
ing”  state  of  mind;  and  everyone 
is  unanimous  in  one  thing  only 
— they  are  none  the  wiser  from 
their  men  in  Moscow  as  to  what 
is  transpiring. 

Correspondents  'Not  Responsible' 

In  this  connection  the  latest 
development,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  American  managing  editors 
had  the  same  message  from  their 
correspondents,  was  delivery  the 
other  evening  to  Fleet  Street 
executives  of  this  message  from 
Moscow:  “Under  the  new  system 
of  censorship  operating  here 
since  March  1,  correspondents 
.are  unable  to  see  their  dis¬ 
patches  after  they  have  been  cen¬ 
sored.  Thus  do  not  know  what 
has  been  cut  or  changed  or  when 
the  dispatches  are  released  for 
transmiuion.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  cannot  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  anything  you  re¬ 
ceive  from  me.” 

Alas,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  "so  what”  exclamation  is 
likely  to  be  the  only  reaction  on 
this  state  of  affairs  in  Fleet 
Street  for  the  moment.  Possibly 
it  is  a  regrettable  but  neverthe¬ 
less  understandable  reaction. 

Profact  for  British  ASNE 

Everyone  involved  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  knows  from  experience  just 
how  unavailing  it  is  to  go  to 
town  with  protests  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  about  press  facilities.  It 
has  all  been  all  tried — badger¬ 
ing,  serenading,  stampeding — 
but  still  the  note  delivered  last 
week  disclosed  that  the  rights  of 
newspapermen  in  Russia  are  still 
in  the  mirage  category  so  far  as 
those  rights  are  known  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  British  Isles. 

Inevitably  the  “holler”  will 
come  from  America.  ASNE,  the 
“freedom  of  news”  crusaders, 
whose  activities  rather  belatedly 
but  increasingly  are  a  topic  of 
newspapermen’s  conversations 
here,  must  make  Moscow  their 
number  one  subject  for  conver¬ 
sion  in  a  semi  if  not  absolute 
sense.  If  that  can  be,  then  all 
others  suspected  of  wandering 
from  the  ASNE  faith  or  journal¬ 
istic  rectitude  will  be  equally 


gathered  in  the  fold — and  ASNE 
is  being  watched,  and  much 
more  closely  than  even  its  most 
stalwart  champions  imagine.  In 
Britain,  for  example,  just  right 
out  of  the  blue  there  has  come  a 
project  to  organize  all  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  country  into  a  high 
powered  organization.  Better 
late  than  never,  because  editors 
have  had  no  representative  body 
up  to  now.  Today  the  only  thing 
that  prevents  the  commendable 
project  from  becoming  a  reality 
is  that  all  the  editors  of  these 
islands,  whether  they  occupy  the 
chair  of  a  newspaper  with  a 
wide  circulation  or  a  hand  set 
weekly  (we  still  have  some)  or 
of  a  monthly  magazine  of  the 
“Pencil  Sharpeners  Union”  ap¬ 
pear  to  want  to  be  in  on  this 
editors  association. 

Compromise  will,  of  course  as 
always,  win  the  day  and  if  omens 
are  to  be  read  correctly  a  Guild 
of  Newspaper  Elditors  with  a  di¬ 
vision  for  the  “small  town  boys” 
will  come  into  being.  Such  a 
Guild  will  be  closely  associated 
with  the  Newspaper  Society,  the 
organization  of  the  British  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers  themselves, 
the  backbone  of  national  jour¬ 
nalism  here  with  their  member 
newspapers  standing  for  and  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  the  highest  standards 
of  the  profession  in  the  way  that 
the  Mancheiter  Guardian,  York- 
thire  Post  and  Glasgow  Herald 
undoubtedly  do. 

Suggest  Reciprocol  CoorsM 

To  America  the  creation  of 
this  Guild  is  likely  to  be  of  Para¬ 
mount  importance  in  proving  a 
valued  aide  to  ASNE,  particu¬ 
larly  if  ASNE  can  have  a  close 
association  with  it.  Most  of 
Britain’s  editors  speak  the  same 
language  as  American  editors 
much  as  Erwki  D.  Canham  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
John  S.  Knight;  the  trouble  has 
been  that  as  a  body  in  the  past 
they  were  inarticulate,  inacces¬ 
sible  and  incommunicado  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  organized. 
ASNE  rather  like  a  father  must 
wait  developments  which  inev¬ 
itably  will  come  because  ASNE 
undoubtedly  has  by  inspiration 
been  primarily  responsible  for 
conception. 

Really,  Messrs.  Forrest,  Ack¬ 
erman  and  McGill,  it  seems  that 
globe  trotting  is  likely  to  have 
you  cited  as  parents. 

Looking  ahead  it  seems  possi¬ 
ble  that  Britain,  through  the 
creation  of  a  united  journalistic 
body  and  indications  from  pub¬ 
lishers  that  they  want  a  higher 
standard  of  attainment,  might 
well  be  in  a  position  to  have 
reciprocal  “know  how”  courses 
with  America  for  training  your 
young  entrants  to  the  profession. 
British  newspapermen  are  on  the 
whole  sour^  against  products 
of  schools  of  journalism.  The 
theory  here  is  that  a  newspaper¬ 
man  should  first  be  broken  in  on 
a  local  paper  and  then,  if  he 
knows  what  it  is  all  about,  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
university  course  to  fill  in  the 
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News  in  England 

Top  stories  of  the  week  in 
Englond: 

Almost  all  angled  on  Russia; 

Winston  Churchill's  Fulton 
Speech  and  Pravda's  reply; 

Persia; 

Spain; 

Food. 

The  British  football  game  dis¬ 
aster  at  Bolton  with  over  30 
killed  in  the  stadium  showed 
thot  a  local  story  con  swamp 
everything  else,  as  it  was 
given  the  biggest  play  in  the 
Sunday's  of  any  story  for 
months. 


blanks  in  his  knowledge  that 
working  in  journalism  has  ex¬ 
posed. 

Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee 
has  pronounced  a  formal  bene¬ 
diction  on  Britain’s  Ministry  of 
Information  and  announced  that 
as  from  March  31,  when  the 
R.I.P.  sign  is  placed  on  the  Min¬ 
istry’s  headquarters,  there  would 
be  a  redistribution  of  its  func¬ 
tions. 

Just  what  that  redistribution 
will  entail,  other  than  that  Brit¬ 
ain’s  Foreign  Office  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  bulk  of  the 
overseas  publicity  and  Britain’s 
Postmaster  will  be  in  charge  of 
broadcasting,  is  not  known.  Her¬ 
bert  Morrison  is  the  cabinet  min¬ 
ister  responsible  for  the  entire 
setup,  but,  for  the  moment,  no 
one  knows  what  form  it  will 
take  in  dimensions,  either  in  per¬ 
sonnel  or  activity.  There  will  be 
a  clamor  about  the  new  setup 
but  critics  cannot  bombard  un¬ 
til  they  see  what  form  it  will 
take;  already  there  are  many 
here  who  feel  that  British  and 
American  administrations  should 
get  together  and  thresh  out  what 
form  its  propaganda  activities 
will  take  so  as  to  prevent,  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  at  any  rate,  a 
propaganda  race. 

■ 

Boettigeis  Name  Frank 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  John  Boet- 
tiger  has  announced  association 
of  Morton  Frank,  as  business 
manager  for  the  Boettiger  inter¬ 
ests  here.  Released  from  the 
Navy  recently,  Frank  was  with 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  for 
seven  years  prior  to  entering  the 
armed  forces  in  1942.  Before 
that  he  was  editor  of  the  Brad- 
dock  (Pa.)  Free  Press,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Brad- 
dock  Daily  News-Herald.  The 
Boettigers  recently  acquired  the 
Phoenix  Shopping  News  as  the 
first  step  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  daily  newspaper  here. 

■ 

Papers  Give  Awards 

Philadelphia  —  Local  newspa¬ 
pers  made  awards  to  the  winners 
of  the  inter-city  basketball 
championship,  LaSalle  High 
School  defeating  Southern  High 
in  the  final  playoff.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  made  a  champion*- 
ship  team  award,  the  Daily  News 
individual  prizes  to  squad  play¬ 
ers,  and  the  Record  bestowing  a 
trophy  and  other  prizes  upon  a 
star  player. 


Newspaper 
space  is  valuable 
to  the  advertiser 
in  proportion 
the  number  of 
people  who  see 
the  message  it 
contains. 


Our  own  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  consist 
of  two  words: 


More  messages. 


-1 

E«l«  n4  ?*»*• 


TIMES-HERALD 

tim  star  .  . 

The  POST  .  . 
Tht  NEWS  .  . 


243.902 

207JS9 

168,345 

105,231 


as  of  September  30, 19ti 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
National  RepresenUtis* 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  Cft 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  lA 


OREGON  LUMBER  will  help  to  rebuild 
your  home. ..your  farm. ..your  nation 

Your  building  and  remodeling  needs  are  making  Oregon’s  timber  industry 
operate  at  top  speed. 

Cut  for  you  from  great  Oregon  forests  (a  fourth  of  the  nation’s  standing  saw 
timber)  is  lumber  from  Douglas  fir,  West  Coast  hemlock.  Western  Red  cedar, 

Sitka  spruce.  Western  pines  and  hardwoods.  These  arc  Oregon  woods  of  beauty, 
warmth,  durability  and  architectural  adaptability. 

Oregon  lumbering  is  experienced  and  big.  With  closely  allied  industries  it 
represents  well  over  $2(X),000,000  annually. 

Modem  logging  methods — selective  cutting,  natural  reseeding  and  tree  farms — 
give  this  Oregon  industry  economic  stability  and  assure  a  continuing  timber 
supply  for  the  nation. 

Lumbering  helps  make  the  Oregon  market*,  with  its  1,300,000 
persons  and  $2,000,000,000  in  expendable  income.  Oregon’s 
high  per  capita  earnings,  well  above  the  national  average,  add 
increased  buying  power  to  a  backlog  from  our  national  records 
in  E  Bond  purchases.  It  is  a  btg  market  you  will  want  to  sell  if 
you  have  a  product  or  service.  To  obtain  coverag:  throughout 
this  important  market  with  a  single  newspaper,  you  must  use 
The  Oregonian,  with  its  dominant  daily  and  Sunday  circulation. 

*0rtg<m  and  leren  Sauthwtsttm  Washington  counties. 
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Thm  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West—  Portland,  Oregon 

tThe  Oregonian 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES 

ft  PUILISHERfer  March  U.  1946 


YEAR  TO  SAFEGUARD  HIM 


iiHCMA  PUBLISHING  'lOMFANY:  fHE  TARMEK  SP  'KMAN  -K  ^KLA' 

:LCRAD0  springs  ^  KIZ.  DENVER  (Afu:.  M-iiiit.)  M  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGE 


Beozell  Dies; 
Ex-News  Chief 
Of  N.  Y.  World 


F.  Percivol  Farrar  ■“ 

,  Canon  Farrar  waa 

Dies  at  75  m  Peru  eight,  chiids  .suggcma 

Philadelphia — Leaders  in  the  the  sons  could  be  spJS 
U.  S.  journalistic  arena  of  an-  f-,  sent  tel 

other  century  were  thrown  into  delphia  in  1892. 
highlight  this  week  by  the  news  At  first  he  worked  «« 
from  Lima,  Peru,  of  the  death  porter  on  the  Ledger,  Umd 
of  F.  Percival  Farrar,  75,  son  of  P^vate  secretiur|t|l 

the  late  Canon  Farrar,  a  famous  Davis,  then  nui 

divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  editor.  It  was  during  thii 
land,  and  protege  of  George  W.  of  his  secretarial  cub  d 
Childs,  fabulous  Philadelphia  Davis  home  that  he  mi 
figure  and  long  time  publisher  courted  his  future  wife, 
of  the  old  Public  Ledger.  ® 

McCrary  Joins  Mercury  surviving  Farrar  U  his  wife.  minS?§“"He  be<SS?tliI"„ 
Reagan  (Tex)  McCrary,  edi-  Sandringham  and  dm 

torial  writer  for  the  New  York  „  anH^ Han chaplain  to  the  King,  Lili 

Daily  Mirror  before  joii^g  the  dismissed  by  the  Kiag 

Army,  has  been  named%xecu-  Rebwca  Harding  Dav^  '  ^ 

tive  editor  of  the  American  author,  and  ^  Clarke  DavU,  for  „  VI 

Mercury,  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  yea«  o'  ^he  Public  MrS.  Meyer  HonoW 

editor-publisher,  announced  in  Ledger.  Washington  —  Mn.  Euf 

New  York  recently.  McCrary,  Farrar  was  an  uncle  of  Field  Meyer,  wife  of  the  edlbr 
who  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  Marshal  Bernard  Montgomery,  publisher  of  the  W«lb 
colonel  in  the  AAF,  was  for-  He  came  to  this  city  when  Post,  has  been  selected  tg 
merly  on  the  staffs  of  the  New  George  W.  Childs,  then  owner  National  Council  of  Ntgsi 
York  World-Telegram  and  the  of  the  paper,  and  Canon  Farrar  men  as  one  of  12  ‘  Worn 
Literary  Digest.  were  great  friends.  Childs  and  the  Year.”  , 


Mrs.  Dealey  Named 

Dallas,  Tex. — Mrs.  G.  B. 
Dealey,  wile  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  has  been  elected  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  A.  H. 
Belo  Corp.,  the  firm  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  News,  and  the  title 
her  husband  held  for  mony 
yeors. 


William  Preston  Beazell.  69, 
one  of  the  best-known  news¬ 
paper  men  in  New  York  for 
many  years,  who  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  from  1921  un¬ 
til  1930,  died  March  12  in  a 
hospital  at  Abingdon,  Pa. 

Born  in  St.  Clairesville,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Beazell  was  graduated  from 
Allegheny  College  on  his  20th 
birthday  and  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  the  next  day  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Leader. 

He  worked  on  the  staffs  of 
other  Pittsburgh  papers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Commercial  Gazette,  the 
Times,  the  Post  and  the  Bulletin, 
until  1910,  when  he  joined  the 
World. 

As  a  rraorter  on  the  staff  of 
the  World  he  won  the  respect 
of  his  fellow-newspaper  men  for 
his  industry  and  nose  for  news. 
He  specialized  in  stories  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  politics  and  aviation.  In 
1918  he  was  the  first  civilian 
admitted  to  the  training  schools 
of  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army, 
and  was  later  officially  com¬ 
mended  by  the  Army  for  a 
series  of  articles  he  wrote  about 
them. 

Mr.  Beazell  was  sent  to  New* 
foundland  by  the  World  in  the 
spring  of  1919  to  cover  the  series 
of  spectacular  attempts  to  fly 
the  Atlantic  made  by  daring 
aviators  of  that  period.  After 
his  return  to  this  city  he  worked 
on  important  local  stories,  in- 
^uding  a  survey  of  traffic  con- 
ditions.  In  1921  he  was  elected  i 
president  of  the  City  Hall  Re¬ 
porters  Association. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  post 
of  assistant  managing  editor,  he 
played  an  important  part  in  di- 
rectiM  the  news  coverage  of 
the  world.  He  was  appointed 
an  associate  in  journalism  of  the 
Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  in  1923  and  taught 
il*«re.  besides  attending  to  his 
newspaper  work,  until  1932, 

Mr.  Beazell  also  found  time 
to  take  an  active  part  in  activ¬ 
ities  closely  affiliated  with  the 
newspaper  business.  In  1927  he 
was  president  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Club,  and  in  1929 
president  of  the  City  News  As- 
^iation,  a  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization  which  at  that  time  served 
most  of  the  major  newspapers 


The  Oklahoman  and  Times  Milk  and  Ice  Fund  has  become  legend  in  OkiohcG: 

City.  It  started  in  1914  with  $693.00  in  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  collected  in  ni 
bottles  scattered  about  the  city  in  hotel  lobbies,  theater  foyers  and  cigar  sIot-A! 
Today,  through  boxing  shows,  world  movie  premieres,  concerts,  indoor  circ-^- 
and  other  big  time  attractions,  the  annual  fund  totals  well  above  $12,000.  AD 
which  rings  up  another  reason  for  the  top  rating  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  hcF; 
among  Southwestern  newspaper  readers. 


to  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Saratoga  Planning 
Commission,  and  helped  work 
out  the  plans  for  developing 
Saratoga  Springs  along  the  lines 
of  European  spas.  In  1933  he 
served  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  State  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration, 
but  the  next  year  he  returned 
to  Saratoga  as  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Saratoga  Spa. 

When  the  Citizens  Committee 
on  the  Control  of  Crime  in  New 
York  City,  Inc.,  was  organized 
in  1937,  Mr.  Beazell  became  its 
secretary  and  executive  director. 


new  GOSS  UNITUBE  PRESS  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  Medium  size  Daily  Newspaper  is 
equipped  with  the  GOSS  CONTINUOUS  FEED 
INK  SYSTEM  eliminating  ductor  rollers  and  insur¬ 
ing  UNIFORM  IMPRESSION  at  all  speeds.  The 
GOSS  TENSION  PLATE  LOCKUP  provides  a 
perfect  printing  periphery  giving  a  continuous  even 
impression  with  improved  printing  quality,  longer 
blanket  life,  and  reduction  in  paper  breaks.  The 
UNITUBE  FOLDER  is  of  the  conventional  half- 
page  type  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  attachment 
of  a  quarter-page  folding  mechanism  at  any  time. 

Write  for  data  on  The  GOSS  UNITUBE  PRESS  which  provides  Possibili¬ 
ties  of  Color  Printing  Comparable  with  that  Available  to  Metropolitan  Dailies. 


FLEXIBILITY  OF  COLOR  is  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  the  NEW  GOSS  UNITUBE  PRESS. 
The  units  are  designed  so  that  any  cylinder  can 
be  reversed  and  in  addition  single  or  double  color 
cylinders  may  be  added  to  any  unit  without  replacing 
original  parts. 


PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1 535  South  Paulina  St. 


Chicago  8,  Illinois 

PRESTON,  ENOLANO 
6ms  Priiititig  Pr*M  Co.,  Lt4. 


High-ranking  authority  on 
tional  and  international  n 
if  Lyle  C  Wilton.  WathiJ 
bureau  head.  d 


Helen  Athby  obtain* 
new*  from  Katharine 
F.  Lenroot.  chief  of 
the  Children’*  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderton 
production  «vith  Ruth  Gmeiner. 


top  play  for  U.  P.  Washington 
bioion  names  as  Lyle  C.  Wilsoi 
Williams,  Sandor  S.  Klein,  Rui 
.  Myler,  James  C.  Austin,  R( 
expert  editing  of  Julius  Fraj 
best  coverage  of  the  worl( 


thy  Williaim  gets 
tAt've  Qare  Luce. 


Charles  Herrold  in¬ 
terviews  Secretary  of 
Labor  Schweilenbach. 


Young  Renamed 
As  Chairman 
Of  Ad  Council 

James  W.  Young  was  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Coimcil  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  this  week. 

Also  reelected  were:  vice- 
chairmen  —  Kerwin  H.  Fulton, 
president.  Outdoor  Advertising, 
Inc.;  William  Reydel,  partner, 
Newell-Emmett  Co.;  and  Paul  B. 
West,  president.  Association  of 
National  Advertisers;  secretary- 
treasurer —  Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
president,  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Repplier  continues  as 
president. 

Recently  selected  as  advertis¬ 
ing’s  “man  -  of  -  the  -  year,”  Mr. 
Young  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  War  Advertising  Coimcil 
and  has  served  as  a  director 
since  its  inception.  He  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  more  than  40  years  in 
the  advertising  field,  having 
spent  most  of  that  period  as  an 
executive  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co. 

Following  his  reelection  Mr. 
Young  said: 

“I  have  accepted  the  reelec¬ 
tion  because  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  that  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  not  only  meets  the 
continuing  needs  of  government 
during  the  reconversion  period, 
but  more  and  more  aids  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  wdiole  in  finding  a  so¬ 
lution  to  its  public  relations 
problems.” 

The  Council  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors:  Advertisers — 
Lee  H.  Bristol,  vicepresident, 
Bristol-Myers  Co.;  A.  O.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  vicepresident,  Cluett, 
Peabody  Co.;  Carleton  Healy, 
vicepresident,  Hiram  Walker 
St  Sons;  L.  T.  Kittinger, 
vicepresident.  Shell  Oil  Co.; 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice- 
president,  General  Foods  Corp.; 
Stuart  Peabody,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Bordon  Co.;  H.  W.  Roden, 
president,  American  Home 
Foods,  Inc.;  Mr.  West. 

Agencies:  Don  Belding,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding;  Louis  N.  Brockway,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  Young  & 
Rubicam;  Thomas  D'A.  Brophy, 
president,  Kenyon  &  Eckhaitlt; 
Mr.  Gamble;  J.  F.  Oberwinder, 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.;  Mr. 
Reydel;  Warner  S.  Shelly  vice- 
president.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son;  and 
Mr.  Young. 

Newspapers:  Edwin  S.  Friend¬ 
ly,  general  manager.  New  York 
Sun;  Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 

Magazines:  Frank  Braucher, 
president.  Periodical  Publishers 
Association;  Albert  E.  Winger, 
executive  vicepresident,  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Co. 

Radio:  Kolin  Hager,  general 
manager,  WGY,  Schenectady: 
Edgar  Kobak,  president.  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

Outdoor:  Edward  C.  Donnelly, 
Jr.,  president,  John  Donnelly  & 
Sons,  Boston;  Mr.  Fulton. 

Directors  at  large:  Chester  J. 
LaRoche,  chairman  of  the  board, 
LaRoche  &  Ellis;  Mr.  Repplier; 
John  Sterling,  publisher.  This 
Week;  Harold  B.  Thomas,  vice- 
president,  Pedlar  &  Ryan. 
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IT  LOOKED  like  ecclesiastical 
dignity  had  given  way  to  ath¬ 
letics  for  a  moment  when  the 
Acme  picture  editor  in  Cleveland 
glanced  at  the  day’s  telephoto 
log  and  read: 

Cardinal  Stritch  meets  A.  M. 
D’Anghiari. 

Cardinal  Mooney  talks  with 
Syrian  church  leader. 
Cardinal  Spellman  receives  his 
biglietton  in  Rome. 

Cardinals  swing  into  calis¬ 
thenics  as  spring  training 
opens. 

■ 

’THE  City  Coimcil  discussion  was 
about  public  dumps,  but  here’s 
the  way  it  came  out  in  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune  Sun: 

“  ’The  city  needs  public 
dumbs,'  Mayor  Harley  Knox  re¬ 
marked. 

“City  Managing  Fred  Rhodes 
said  the  city  had  a  couple^ 
Knox  said  the  city  needed  sev¬ 
eral  more,  and  that  they  should 
be  ‘well  advertised.’  ” 

■ 

WHEN  he  came  to  the  sentence 
in  a  reporter’s  copy — “Dr. 
Nicholas  Alter  will  sphak  at  the 
American  Bacteriologists’  con¬ 
vention  on  ‘Histogenesis  Hyditdi- 
form  Mole’ — a  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Journal  copyreader 

couldn’t  resist  adding  (Soimds 
like  Danny  Kaye)  and  so  it  was 
published. 

■ 

WEEKLY  roundup  of  activities 
in  the  Blythe  (Cal.)  hospital 
brought  thii  headline  in  the 
Palo  Verde  Valley  Times: 

Two  laby  Girls 
Bora  at  Hospital: 

2  Aceidaot  Casas 

■ 

A  NEW  girl  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  handles  stereos, 
mats  and  electros  as  they  come 
in. 

One  of  her  first  questions  was: 
“Who  is  Mr.  Stereo?” 

■ 

Kit  Has  Mat  Service 
For  Music  Merchants 

A  sales  promotion  kit  which 
includes  a  newspaper  mat  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  produced  bi-monthly 
by  National  Research  Bureau. 
Inc.,  Chicago,  for  the  National 
Association  of  Music  Merchants, 
Inc. 

‘The  mat  service,  containing 
both  institutional  and  merchan¬ 
dise  advertisements,  will  be 
available  to  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  at  small  cost.  Also  in 
the  kit  are  tested  copy  sugges¬ 
tions,  music  store  advertising 
trends  and  other  advertising  tips 
for  music  store  owners. 

■ 

Ad  Women  Hosts 

‘The  southern  unit  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association  will  play 
host  to  the  northern  unit  at  the 
annual  convention  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  June  14,  15  and  16.  Meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  at  the  Elks 
Temple. 


Seek  Chicago 
Chapter  of 
Ad  Council 

Chicago — A  group  of  nearly 
300  Chicago  advertising  men  and 
women,  representing  all  phases 
of  the  business,  went  on  record 
here  this  week  as  favoring  the 
organization  of  a  Chicago  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Advertising  Council. 

Action  toward  such  a  group  in¬ 
cluded  the  recommendation  that 
Fairfax  M.  Cone  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  advertising  agency,  be 
named  chairman  of  an  organiz¬ 
ing  committee  to  determine  the 
scope  of  a  local  chapter  to  work 
with  the  Advertising  Council  In 
peacetime.  Albert  W.  Sherer, 
vicepresldent  of  McCann-Erlck- 
son,  Inc.,  offered  such  a  motion 
at  the  close  of  the  Wednesday 
session. 

Young  Is  Speaker 

Leo  Burnett,  president  of  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  presided 
as  chairman  of  the  open  meeting 
at  which  James  W.  Young,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

He  emphasized  the  Chicago 
chapter  would  aid  the  Council 
in  carrying  out  national  projects, 
similar  to  advertising  efforts  put 
forth  during  the  war  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  federal  government  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies.  The  chap¬ 
ter  would  also  sponsor  strictly 
local  projects  of  its  own  choice, 
he  said. 

Cone,  in  a  statement  issued  in 
advance  of  the  Chicago  meeting. 


voiced  the  belief  that  local  cbiD- 
ters  of  the  Advertising  CoimS 
will  serve  as  the  best  meant  for 
continuing  the  public  rehtioM 
job  which  was  done  for  adrtt- 
tising  generally  during  the  wu 

“It  seems  to  me  to  be  tht 
means  for  using  the  fineit  ad¬ 
vertising  brains  in  the  countrr 
on  the  great  national  and  lo^ 
annual  drives  for  the  Rrt  Croa. 
Infantile  Paralysis  Foundattoo, 
accident  and  fire  prevention 
Community  Funds,  etc..”  nu 
Cone. 

“In  the  Advertising  Council  1 
believe  there  is  the  neceaatr 
machinery  to  enlist  and  properly 
use  all  the  forces  of  advertiiiiii 
for  the  benefit  of  advertisini  it¬ 
self  and  to  use  advertising  moit 
economically  and  resultfuUy  in 
the  public  good  in  a  great  many 
places  where  heretofore  it  hai 
largely  been  wasted  because  it 
lacked  the  best  talents  for  both 
planning  and  production.” 

A  $25,000  budget  was  suf- 
gested  as  a  possibility  for  er 
tablishment  of  a  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Council. 

■ 

Neb.  Admen  Organize 

Daily  advertising  managers  of 
Nebraska,  meeting  in  T-inwIn 
March  2-3,  organized  as  the 
Nebraska  Daily  Advertisiii 
Managers  Association.  Lyle  A. 
Johnson,  Lincoln  Star  and  Joar 
no  I,  was  elected  president  ot  the 
group.  (Dther  officers  are:  M 
Miller,  Kearney  Hub,  vicepiesi- 
dent;  K.  C.  Templeton,  Bestrke 
Sun,  secretary-treasurer;  and  R 
F.  Kennedy,  Columbus  Tek 
gram,  director. 


IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  CENTRAL  MUD 


Get  exclusive  coverage  mosming,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  in  more  than  twenty 
active  markets  by  using  THE  STA’TE 
and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  .  .  . 
the  only  daily  newspapers  in  Columbia, 

S.  C.,  the  state  capital  and  hub  of 
South  Carolina’s  rich  Central  Market 
Area. 

Trading  Zone  population  of  more  than  431,211 
Batail  Sal**,  lO-a^nntjtradliiaMas  (1904  SbIm  Mat.  Ertlaal*)  $195,794,00000 
CIRCULATION  MornlBg  a  gmi^l,  91,025|  Sudar  a  Bnaiaa,  93^10 


?  State 

MorBiftK  no  3  -i 

<ilhe  dTolutniiia  laTorj: 

Ivenins  eicept  Sundif 
KfPSfStNTeO  B»  THE  BHiHH&M  CCMB*"’ 


■  DITOR  ft  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  It  for  Marcb  1L  T*** 


Xamril  for  tkr  Memphian  whote  hahit 
tif  thrift  ttiiiJe  the  tt  hoof  possiHe,  this 
in3titution  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kinJ  in  the  tountry.  ft  represents  only 
one  of  the  many  i  h'ie  enterprises  pro- 
moteJ  hy  the  fi^oroni  etfitorial  policies 
of  the  Memphis  /*ress-Scimitiir 


ready  to  hand  out  without  any 

wait  or  fuss,  and  follow  a  pas-  V^OUXlCll  /aClOMiS 
sageway  out  through  the  exit  of  .  -  ^ 

the  auditorium.  It  is  expected  IMaw  StrffteCfV 
to  take  from  60  to  90  days  to 

A  Journal  staffer  talked  with  In  Safety  Drive 

Sp"»n,U,r.'’°roll-4c«r“i  Anew  line  «.  strategy  in  the 
the  city,  and  all  expressed  en- 
thusiastic  approval  of  Meier  & 

Frank's  plan  for  distributing  Advertising  Council  m  the  fea- 
nvlons  expanded  educational 

^  ,  campaign  developed  in  coopera- 

««  •  1  rs  *1  lion  with  the  National  Safety 

Marines  Thank  Doily  council. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — ^The  U.  S.  Keynote  of  the  new  effort  will 


Walker  &  Sons,  campalxn 
dinator,  with  Allan  M.  wST 
Advertising  Council  atin 
tive. 

Typical  of  the  advertlMnwi 
dramatizing  the  indivldual'i  rob 
in  preventing  accidents  is  ok 
newspaper  layout  whl^  ig. 
“How  many  times  did  yos  w 

thA  licrht  this 


Coupon  Solves 
Nylon  Problem 

Portland,  Ore. — "Nylons  .  .  . 
them’s  flghtin’  wo^s,"  ex¬ 
claimed  one  woman  when  she 
called  a  local  newspaper  to  re¬ 
port  she  had  not  received  her 
paper  the  day  that  Meier  & 
FYank  Co.,  Portland’s  largest 
store,  had  printed  a  nylon  cou¬ 
pon  in  its  ad  in  both  the  Jour- 


mI  and  the  Oregonian  home  de-  Marine  Corps  has  paid  tribute  be  the  direct  association  of  every  tising  Council,  11  West  4^ » 

,,  ,  *  A  -  AR.  -  rt _  : _ i2..u.w,.wi  iO  ^ 

livered  papers. 

The  full  page  ad,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Journal  Feb.  27 
and  in  the  Oregonian  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  stated:  "We 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  the  many  plans  that  have 
been  suggested  and  we  believe 
this  is  the  most  equitable  one: 

It  avoids  waiting  in  line,  and 
many  inconveniences,  and  is  fair 
to  all  our  customers.” 

Then  followed  directions  for 
filling  out  the  coupon  printed 
below  and  mailing  It,  together 
with  a  self-addressed  envelope, 
to  Meier  &  Frank  Co. 

Approximately  129,000  cou¬ 
pons  were  distributed  to  Port¬ 
land  homes  in  this  manner. 

They  were  not  nui  in  papers  for 
■ale  on  the  street.  Notices  were 
■ent  back  in  the  self-addressed 
envelopes,  in  the  order  received, 
each  one  directing  the  holder 
to  call  at  the  auditorium  of  the 
Meier  &  Frank  store  in  order  to 
purchase  a  pair  of  nylons. 

The  day  the  coupon  ran  in 
the  Journal,  letters  were  sent 
to  the  thousands  of  Meier  & 

Frank  charge  customers,  stating 
that  one-half  their  supply  of  ny¬ 
lons  had  been  reserved  for 
charge  accounts  and  they  would 
be  notified  when  to  call  for  a 
pair.  Next  morning,  each  store 
employe  was  given  a  slip  en¬ 
titling  bearer  to  purchase  a  pair 
of  nylons. 

The  slips  received  through  the 
mail  are  stamped  to  expire  four 
days  from  mailing.  The  store 
is  distributing  thousands  of 


to  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal  individual  with  responsibility  New  York  18. 
for  its  cooperation  in  assisting  for  causing  and  preventing  ac-  ■ 

the  corps  in  its  recruitment  pro-  cidents.  The  strategy  will  try  «/•  aj 
gram.  CoL  Francis  M.  Wulbern,  to  counteract  the  feeling  of  most  VVIS.  JiU  meeiing 
in  charge  of  Marine  recruiting  people  that  accidents  always  The  spring  conference 
for  the  Northeastern  Recruiting  happen  “to  somebody  else.”  Wisconsin  Advertising  Mi 

Division,  visited  the  Herald-  The  campaign,  which  will  use  Association  will  be  held 
Journal  office  to  personally  of-  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  8-9  at  the  Hotel  Schroede 
fer  his  thanks  and  appreciation,  outdoor  and  window  posters,  was  waukee.  Bruce  Tower,  K 
The  Herald-Journal  uses  the  pic-  prepared  by  Foote,  Cone  &  Held-  Evening  News,  is  program 
tures  of  all  recruits  who  enlist  in  ing,  Chicago,  serving  as  the  man.  Robert  J.  Koch,  ai 
the  Army,  Navy  or  Marines  Council’s  volunteer  agency,  un-  merchandising  manager,  1 
through  recruiting  offices  in  der  the  direction  of  Carleton  all  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  i 
Syracuse.  Healy,  vicepresident,  Hiram  among  the  guest  speakers. 


(|ep'Were^BraMcl  Coviscious^  Oui^sre 

Who.  now.  pwdnerl  ...  the  World-  Drop  a  loop  on  thi.  wealthy  mark^  It  a* 
erald  »•.  a  c-Punc^er.  Bn.  whw.  H 


Why,  any  dude  wrangler  can  plainly 
see  that  a  newspaper  with  100%  cover¬ 
age  in  the  Onudia  Metropolitan  Area 
can  really  make  the  market  “brand  con¬ 
scious.”  And  that  isn’t  all.  When  every 
other  family  in  the  103  counties  of 
Nebraska  and  southwestern  Iowa  pick 
their  brands  by  the  World-Herald,  that, 
pardner,  is  real  coverage. 

Net  paid  Circalatiea  Febrsory,  *46— Daily,  214,031;  Saaday,  218,912 
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New  Verb,  Cbleef*.  Oesrek,  Lee  Aagelet,  See  Preesitse 


2  weeks  ago  Alex  Raymond’s 
great  new  Adventure  Strip 


made  its  first  appearance. 


newspapers  are  already 

running  it. 

THE  REASON: 


(as  we  said  in  our  original  announcement) 


is  exciting,  filled  with  sus¬ 
pense,  adventure  and  the  thrills 
which  newspaper  readers  expect.  Yet 
it  is  logical,  intelligent,  appealing  to 
the  millions  of  adults  who  ordinarily 
shun  adventure  strips.” 


Additional  bookings  are 
coming  in  daily  —  territories 
are  closing  fast. 

WIRE  YOUR  RESERVATION 
NOWI 


/  p*  J*  night 

^  General  Sales  Manager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


'*IT0R  a  pur  LIS  her  for  March  is,  1944 


Moreover,  it  was  noted,  the 
company  is  applying  “a  poll**  q( 
equal  distribution,"  that  U,  ig 
merchandising  the  item,  so  that 
all  dealers  will  get  their  fair 
share  of  supplies. 

Present  at  this  latest  displn 
of  reconversion-in-progrets  ma 
an  Acme  Newspictures  ohotcw- 


Reporter  Finds 
Low  Loophole 
As  Youth  Aid 


A  reporter,  who  discovered  a 
loophole  in  the  New  York  State 
Youthful  Offender  Law — which 
bars  published 
reports  of  youth 
trials  —  made 
possible  for  the 
first  time  for  a 
newspaper  to 
publish  the  se- 
cret  court  find*  B 
ihg  so  a  youth  wimmfm 

could  be  public- 
ly  acquitt^. 

Tom  F  i  n  n  e  * 

gan,  court  re-  W  ^B 

r»rter  for  the 
o  n  g  Island  Finnegan 

Star-Journal,  ac¬ 
complished  the  assignment  after 
the  boy’s  father  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors  demanded  Managing  Editor 
Steve  Rogers  publish  news  of 
the  acquittal  to  offset  the  original 
arrest  story. 

There  is  no  bar,  at  present,  to 
printing  stories  of  the  arrests  of 
youths  between  the  ages  of  16  to 
19  years  on  crime  charges  but 
the  Youthful  Offender  Law, 
passed  In  1943,  applies  after  the 
Grand  Jury  or  various  criminal 
courts  rules  a  teen  age  boy  or 
girl  is  to  be  tried  as  a  youthful 
offender. 

The  law  requires  the  indict¬ 
ment  or  information  be  withheld 
from  the  public  and  the  trial 
conducted  behind  locked  doors 
and  only  in  the  presence  of  pa¬ 
rents  and  subpenaed  witnesses. 
1%e  press  is  excluded  from  all 
sessions.  After  the  trial  the 
findings  are  sealed  and  locked  in 
a'  safe  so  the  youth  may  not 
carry  the  stigma  of  a  criminal — 
the  law’s  main  purpose. 

The  Star-Journal  on  Sept.  26, 
1945  carried  a  story  of  the  arrest 
of  Robert  McKenna,  16,  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I. 


European  war  fronts. 

“At  any  rate,  it’s  a  change,"  he 
said  of  his  assignment  aj  he 
eyed  a  model  demonstrating  the 
new  product  in  use.  She,  is- 


new  product  in  use.  i _ _  „ 

cidentally,  didn’t  appear  to  need 
it. 

E  &  P’s  reporter  left,  without 
asking  any  questions,  when  the 
public  relations  gal  said:  “I  be 
lieve  I’ve  covered  the  high- 


Hotel  Utah.  The  Tribune-Tele 
gram  will  be  hosts  at  a  dinnw 


Your  New 


in  New  Orteans 

THE 


.  son  of  a  Philippine 
Naval  veteran  on  a  charge  of  as¬ 
saulting  Patrolman  John  Hickey, 
a  New  York  City  policeman. 

McKenna  was  adjudged  eligi- 
Igle  for  youthful  offender  treat¬ 
ment  after  an  investigation  was 
made  into  his  background  and 
previous  record,  'llie  assault 
charge  was  dropped  and  a 
charge  of  being  a  youthful  of¬ 
fender  substituted.  He  was  tried 
secretly  in  Queens  Court  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Scions,  Long  Island  City, 
h&rch  3. 

iThe  reporter,  after  thoroughly 
checking  the  lengthy  wording  qf 
the  biU  in  the  court  library,  dis¬ 
covered  a  clause  whereby  the 
presiding  justice  may  make  pub¬ 
lic  the  finding  provided  a  youth 
is  not  branded  a  criminal  be¬ 
cause  of  a  conviction. 

Finnegan  reached  Justice  H.  H. 
Curran,  liberal  law  scholar  and 
iwominent  Jurist  and  writer  of 
legal  subjects  in  the  Staten 
Island  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 
The  Justice  when  apprised  of  the 
circumstances,  gave  his  permis¬ 
sion. 

The  Star-Journal  carried  the 
story  of  the  acquittal  Mar.  7,  the 
first  time  in  the  state  a  newspa¬ 
per  printed  the  findings  of  a 
^uth  trial,  according  to  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Queens  Youth  Bureau 


Ralph  Nicholson,  President  and  Publisher 

Reader  Acceptance:  Largest  Evening  Circulation  in  Louisiana 
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post-war  indifference 
to  schooling 
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new  training 
techniques 


healthier  minds 
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Coast  Agency 
Studies  Big 
Dairy  Drive 

San  Fiancibco  —  Plans  for  a 
yter  •  around  California  dairy 
campaign  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  & 
Staff,  agency  just  selected  by  the 
California  Dairy  Industry  Ad* 
▼isory  Board. 

The  Board,  set  up  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  State  marketing  act. 
will  in  its  first  year  administer 
approximateiy  ^79,000  to  pro¬ 
mote  use  of  dairying  products 
through  education,  research,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity. 

The  action  heralds  revival  of 
Industry  -  wide  advertising  of 
California  agricultural  products. 
A  four-year  marketing  order  has 
become  effective  to  provide  a 
similar  organization  for  cling 
peach  growers  and  producers, 
with  administration  under  Cali¬ 
fornia  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  direction  to  be  handled  by 
the  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board. 
64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco  11. 

Provisions  of  the  State  Act 
provide  that  funds  may  be  raised 
for  advertising  and  promotion  of 
an  agricultural  product  follow¬ 
ing  69%  approval  of  growers  and 
canners  and  providing  certain 
regulations  and  supervision  by 
the  California  director  of  agri¬ 
culture  are  met. 

In  the  case  of  the  cling  peach 
board,  growers  and  canners  may 
each  be  assessed  equally  up  to 
11  a  ton  each  on  a  crop  which 
usually  runs  400,000  tons.  TTie 
dairy  assessment  is  on  both 
dairy  operators  and  producers 
in  accord  with  pounds  of  butter 
fat 

Richard  J.  Werner,  of  Salinas, 
has  just  been  named  manager  of 
the  Dairy  Industry  Board. 
Franklin  C.  Wheeler,  vicepresl- 
dent  of  Brisacher,  Van  Norden. 
ia  account  executive. 

Alfred  M.  Ghormley,  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  chairman  of  the  19- 
man  Dairy  advisory  board  which 
was  selected  by  Agricuihire  Di¬ 
rector  A.  A.  Brock  froio  nomi¬ 
nations  made  by  dair3rmen  at 
meetings  held  throughout  the 
state. 

Ned  M.  Clinton,  secretary  and 
manager,  Protected  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association,  is  vicechair* 
,man.  Ted  D.  L^wis,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Arden  Farms,  is  chairman 
of  Ae  advertising  committee. 
John  S.  Watson,  a  producer, 
heads  the  research  committee, 
and  C.  W.  Hibbert,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Challenge  Creamery  and 
Butter  Association,  beads  foe  ed¬ 
ucation  committee. 

Mr.  Werner,  for  10  years  field 
manager  for  a  dairy  product 
company  and  for  nine  years 

{tresident  of  Salinas  Junior  Col* 
ege,  served  as  a  colonel  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  Ninth  Army 
in  Europe. 

I  Offices  of  the  board  have  been 
set  up  in  Sacramento.  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  San  Francisco. 

a 

‘Meeting  in  Portland 

'  PoanANO,  Ore. — Spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub- 
liming  Association  admanagers 
is  scheduled  for  April  6.  here. 
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Books  and  Cash 
For  ANPA  Library 

Nearly  150  books  and  $3,039 
have  been  contributed  to  foe 
start  of  a  newspaper  library  at 
the  New  York  headquarters  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

“It  will  require  years  of  plan¬ 
ning  to  establish  the  kind  of 
library  envisioned  by  the  ANPA 
Board  of  Directors,”  the  ANPA 
bulletin  commented.  “At  the 
present  time  space  is  not  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York  City  and  there 
are  not  sufficient  funds  to  start 
operations  on  a  formal  basis.” 

N.  Y.  Agency 
Buys  New  Home 

A.  K.  McCann,  president  of 
McCann-Erlckson,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  announced  this 
week  the  signing  of  a  contract  to 
purchase  foe  26  story  building 
at  292  Madison,  which  occupies 
the  southwest  corner  of  4l8t 
Street  and  Madison,  to  house  its 
New  York  office  staff. 

The  building  will  also  serve 
as  headquarters  for  all  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  offices  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  It  marks 
a  milestone  in  the  career  of  an 
organization  which  had  its  start 
more  than  40  years  ago  in  a  one- 
room  office  in  downtown  New 
York. 


Newspapers 
Praised  As 
Ad  Medium 

Philadelphia — For  the  specific 
sales  creating  job,  newspapers, 
both  dailies  and  weekiies,  are 
foe  basic  No.  1  medium,  J. 
David  Cathcart,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Home  Instru¬ 
ment  Department  of  RCA  Victor, 
told  members  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newsiwper  Representatives 
Association  at  their  luncheon 
March  7,  in  Sheraton  Hotel,  his 
subject  being:  "Newspapers— A 
Basic  Ad  Medium.” 

“Our  broader  media  are  foe 
artillery,”  said  Cathcart.  "But 
to  take  the  ground  and  hold  it, 
we’ll  depend  on  local  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  an  excellent 
infantry.” 

Prophecies  being  made  for  the 
postwar  world  are  glittering,  de¬ 
clared  Cathcart,  with  exciting 
great  things  lying  just  ahead. 
But  one  fundamental  truth, 
learned  slowly  over  the  years, 
through  the  combined  efforts 
and  dollars  of  foousands  of  U.  S. 
businessmen,  will  be  just  as 
important  postwar  as  it  was 
prewar. 

“That  truth,”  he  added,  "is 
that  newspapers,  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  pleasantness  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  also  are 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  mass  production 
and  distribution. 

“The  intimate  hold  of  a  daily 


newspaper  on  its  familiss,  thi 
deeply  ingrained  respect  de 
veiopM  between  editor  lad 
reader,  foe  important  notch 
achieved  in  the  daily  life— thin 
are  the  things  which  make  thi 
newspaper  a  valuable  device  fv 
straddling  the  gulf  betwen 
manufacturer  and  consumer. 

“Few  other  media  can  point 
to  the  acceptance  and  depend¬ 
ence  that  is  enjoyed  by  new 
papers.  Few  can  offer  their 
flexibility  and  versatility.  Nest- 
papers  can  do  a  job,  an  eco¬ 
nomical  job,  for  almoit  nay 
manufacturer  of  consumer  mer 
chandise.” 

In  the  marketing  of  RCA  Vk- 
tor  Home  Instruments,  Catheen 
said,  it  is  foe  companjr’i  inten¬ 
tion  to  utilize  many  advertb- 
ing  media.  Some  will  do  i 
broad  “sowing”  of  advertktnf 
seeds,  a  scattering  of  impne 
sions  in  foe  hope  that  they  will 
pile  up  into  usable  coniuoct 
intimacies.  And  some  will  bt 
charged  with  the  direct  job  of 
bringing  to  a  head  the  ovntU 
program.  And  newspapers,  in 
this  program,  will  be  the  No.  1 
media,  the  advertising  direeitr 
concluded. 

Prior  to  joining  RCA  Victor. 
Cathcart  represented  a  numbs 
of  newspapers  while  wiUi  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  Reynoldi- 
Fitzgerald,  Inc.  He  also  semd 
as  media  director  with  the  A1 
Paul  Lefton  Company,  an  ac 
count  executive  with  N.  W.  Ays 
&  Son,  Inc.,  and  sales  manifs 
of  Sterling  Products  Inteme- 
tional. 


“It  will,  of  course,  take  some 
time  to  take  care  of  obligations 
to  present  tenants,”  said  Mr. 
McCann,  “but  when  that  is  done 
the  new  building  is  expected  to 
provide  space  for  the  agency’s 
current  requirements  and  also 
to  take  care  of  any  future  ex¬ 
pansion.” 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the 
agency’s  volume  of  business  in 
t'ecent  years,  it  is  reported,  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  outgrew  its  space 
in  foe  Associated  Press  building 
at  90  Rockefeller  Plaza  and  also 
in  the  Noyes  Building  at  730 
Fifth  Avenue. 

The  agency  will  initially  re¬ 
quire  about  20  floors. 


New  Food  Agency 

Chicago — Col.  Rohland  A.  Is- 
ker,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  Subsist¬ 
ence  Research  and  Development 
Laboratory,  announced  last  week 
that  he  is  leaving  the  Army  to 
establish  with  Miss  Frances 
Hooper  an  agency  which  will 
specialize  In  food  advertising, 
to  be  known  as  Hooper-Isker, 
Inc.,  with  offices  in  the  Wrigiey 
Building.  Chicago. 


Needham  Re-Elected 

Maurice  H.  Needham,  presi¬ 
dent,  Needham.  Louis  and  Bror- 
by,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  has  been  re-elected  a 
vocepresident  of  the  Chicago 
Bett^  Business  Bureau  of  which 
David  Mayer,  Jr.,  nresident  of 
Maurice  L.  Rothsdiild,  has  been 
chosen  president  for  foe  ensu¬ 
ing  year. 


Eliminate  All  Worry! 

Newspaper  carrier  boys,  operating  a? 
independent  contractors,  should  have  the 
protection  of  the  original 

NEWSPAPER  BOY 
INSURANCE 

...  A  program  which  combines  needed 
safeguards  for  the  boy  and  confingcnl 
lidbiJity  protection  tor  the  newspapet 

No  Cost  to  the  Newspaper 

Ask  any  of  the  many  new.spapers  .sponsoring  thit.  ;  ’ 
gram  for  their  experience.  Names  given  on  req-^ 

Originated  by 

DEANE  WEINBERG 

610  Church  Slieet  Lvanstoii 


IDITOI  A  PUillSHIff  fer  Mersh  lA 


a  to  Jt^'8 


Bl^ooK/ 


Breeches  Maker 


John  Brooks  of  Philadelphia ...  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of 
October  27,  1790 . . .  ‘‘respectfully  informs  the  public  that 
he  has  removed  to  the  north  west  corner  of  Market  and  Third 
Streets,  where  he  continues  to  carry  on  his  business  in  the 
most  extensive  manner,  warranting  all  goods  sold  by  him  to  1h* 
of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  most  reasonable  rates”  viz.  and 
to  wit.  Gentlemens  &  ladies  best  buckskin  riding  gloves,  ditto 
of  best  beaver . . .  gloves  of  white  and  coloured  kid,  linen,  cotton, 
nankeen  and  fur  ...  to  say  nothing  of  Gentlemens  and  youths 
best  buck  and  sheep-skin  breeches,  deerskins  for  breeches, 
white  skins  for  the  use  t»f  saddlers  and  shoemakers  .  .  . 

Modkrn  Maker  of  gloves  and  breeches,  metaphorically 
speaking,  is  the  newspaper ...  in  that  it  equips  reason  to  hold  its 
seat  in  a  most  upsetting  world,  helps  sense  and  sensibility  to 
handle  the  hot  potatoes  as  well  as  the  icy  grips  of  circumstance 
.. .  But  the  newspaper  maker  lacks  John  Brooks’  aged  and 
cured  materials,  must  take  what  comes  each  day,  select  with 
conscience  and  craft  the  soundest  stuff. . .  whip  out  new  gloves 
and  hret'ches  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  millions  . . . 

lius  Newspaper,  in  the  words  of  breeches  maker  Brooks, 
warrants  its  goods  to  be  of  best  quality  ...  in  consequence, 
continues  to  carry  on  its  business  in  the  most  extensive 
manner . . .  And  In'gs  to  remind  all  advertisers  that  local  custom 
is  the  l)e8t  evidence  of  merit ...  as  Philadelphia  merchants 
and  Media  Records  both  testify.  And  in  view  of  the  improved 
newsprint  supply,  may  now  gratefully  acknowledge  new  favours., 


John  Brooks,  corner  of  Third  and 
Market  Streets.  According  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Oct.  27. 1790. 


Where  There’s  Wootbn 
There’s  a  Press  Corps 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON— There’s  a  tru¬ 
ism  in  Washington  that  if  you 
trail  Paul  Wooton  you’ll  come 
to  a  gathering  of 
newspaper¬ 
men  bent  on 
business  or  so¬ 
cial  purpose. 

The  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press 
Club  is  an  in¬ 
veterate  press 
conference  at¬ 
tendant  who 
outstrips  much 
of  his  competi¬ 
tion  in  news-  Wooton 
gathering  and 
the  entire  press  corps  in  office 
holding. 

Paul  has  been  a  newswriter 
for  52  years — he  began  at  the 
age  of  12  when  he  wrote  “per¬ 
sonals”  picked  up  along  his 
newspaper  route.  Now  64,  he 
celebrates  the  same  birthday  as 
President  Truman,  May  8.  And, 
for  good  measure,  that  also  is 
VE  Day. 

Bom  in  Swamp  Creek 

President  Wooton  spends  just 
about  as  much  time  at  14th  and 
F  Streets  as  President  Truman 
does  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue.  And  that’s  not  Republican 
propaganda.  Wooton  has  had 
offices  in  the  Press  Building 
since  it  opened  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  held  official 
positions  of  one  type  or  another 
in  the  Press  Club.  For  example, 
he’s  the  only  member  who  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  three  times. 

Wooton  was  born  in  an  In¬ 
diana  community  which  bears 
the  uninspiring  name.  Swamp 
Creek.  But  his  father  was  a 
preacher  and  that,  as  it  usually 
does,  led  to  travel.  Swamp 
Creek  gave  way  to  Tipton,  then 
in  order  to  Pierceton,  Peru,  New 
Castle,  Auburn,  Kendallville, 
Napanee,  North  Manchester  and 
Decatur  —  as  parishes  changed. 
The  traveling  didn’t  end  at  that 
point.  The  budding  Journalist 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
city  rooms  of  his  native  state, 
on  a  part-time  basis,  then  hit 
out  for  Mexico,  later  landed  in 
New  Orleans  and  on  the  Timet- 
Picayune  and  in  1914  came  to 
Washington  as  correspondent 
for  that  newspaper,  an  assign¬ 
ment  he  still  holds. 

Wootons  'Get  Around' 

Paul  wasn’t  the  first  Wooton  to 
“get  around.” 

”My  father  went  to  school  at 
Earlham  College.  After  the 
Quakers  educated  him  he  be¬ 
came  a  Methodist  minister.” 

Like  many  other  noted  news¬ 
men,  Wooton’s  early  life  was  an 
admixture  of  Journalism  and 
telegraphy.  He  was  night  opera¬ 
tor  at  the  Decatur  depot  and  was 
doing  a  flourishing  business  as  a 
string  man  for  the  Decatur  Jour¬ 
nal — until  he  learned  that  the 
railroad  frowned  upon  its  em¬ 


ployes  notifying  newspapers 
when  wrecks  or  other  accidents 
happened. 

It  was  in  1903  that  Paul  ar¬ 
rived  in  Mexico  and  at  the  office 
of  the  Mexican  Herald.  Unfa¬ 
miliar  with  the  language  he  was 
required  to  accept  space  pay  to 
begin.  But  that  lasted  only  one 
week.  When  the  office  paid  him 
85  pesos  on  space  rates  he  was 
promptly  put  on  salary — .30 
pesos  a  week. 

Life  in  Mexico 

This  is  one  of  his  never-to-be- 
forgotten  stories  of  life  on  a 
Mexican  sheet: 

“I  was  covering  hotels  when  I 
.spotted  a  likely  looking  tourist. 
I  introduced  myself  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Mexican  Herald  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Mexico.  He  gave  me  a  wonder¬ 
ful  story.  I  rushed  back  to  the  of¬ 
fice  and  wrote  it.  quoting  copi¬ 
ously.  The  citv  editor  seemed  so 
pleased  with  the  story  that  I 
was  amazed  next  morning  when 
it  didn’t  appear.  Later  that  day 
I  was  call^  into  the  publisher's 
office  and  there  was  my  ‘tourist’ 
friend  behind  the  desk.  From 
that  day  forward  I  have  been  a 
close  friend  of  Paul  Hudson, 
then  the  publisher  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Herald,  now  retired  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  York.” 

Never  content  to  handle  a 
single  Job,  Wooton  Joined  the 
faculty  of  a  private  school  in 
Mexico  City  and  for  a  time 
taught  geometry  and  algebra. 

“I  got  more  education  out  of 
the  experience  than  I  was  able  to 
impart  to  the  pupils.” 

Resolution  and  Revolution 

About  that  time,  a  prosperous 
community  was  building  around 
the  Oaxaca  mines  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  presented  itself  to  edit 
a  newspaper,  the  Oaxaca  Herald. 
It  was,  Wooton  relates,  a  “weak¬ 
ly”  newspaper:  it  couldn’t  with¬ 
stand  the  panic  of  1907  and  the 
future  National  Press  Club  pres¬ 
ident  soon  found  himself  back  on 
the  Mexican  Herald,  this  time 
with  correspondence  for  the  New 
York  Timet  as  the  sideline. 

The  Madero  Revolution,  which 
he  covered,  brought  him  into 
contact  with  big-time  Journal¬ 
ism.  Also  on  the  assignment 
were  David  Lawrence  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Bill  Sheppard  of 
United  Press,  and  James  E.  Ed¬ 
monds  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  revolution  had  gummed 
up  the  ■  economy  to  the  point 
where  Wooton  considered  it  a 
good  time  to  get  back  to  the 
States.  Having  no  fixed  destina¬ 
tion,  he  pored  over  a  map  and 
finally  concluded  New  Orleans 
would  be  a  good  stopping  place. 
It  proved  little  more  than  that; 
three  years  after  his  arrival  he 
took  the  train  for  Washington. 
That  was  32  years  ago. 

“After  I  had  been  in  Washing¬ 
ton  several  years,”  he  recalled, 
“I  heard  someone  say  that  people 


should  concentrate  their  public 
.service  in  one  activity  rather 
than  trying  to  scatter  such  ef¬ 
forts.  That  policy  appealed  to 
me.  I  decid^  that  any  time  I 
gave  to  public  service  would  be 
given  to  the  press  about  which  I 
had  some  knowledge  and  which 
had  been  very  good  to  me.  I  ran 
for  the  Press  Club  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  was  elected — 25  years 
ago.  From  that  day  to  this  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the 
board  or  of  some  club  committee. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  original 
building  committee  and  have 
served  on  its  successor,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  since  its  in¬ 
ception.” 

How  well  he  has  carried  out 
his  pledge  to  make  Journalism 
the  beneficiary  of  his  public 
service  can  be  established  by  the 
fact  that,  in  addition  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  of  activity  as  a 
Press  Club  officer,  he  has  filled 
all  offices,  including  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association,  is  "a 
member  of  the  Gridiron  Club, 
president  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Business  Paper  Edi¬ 
tors,  member  of  the  London 
Press  Club,  former  president  of 
Overseas  Writers. 

Besides  his  representation 
here  for  the  Times-Picayune. 
Wooton  operates  Business  Press 
News  Service  in  the  National 
Press  Building,  producing  a  let¬ 
ter  each  two  weeks  which  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  by  trade  press 
editors,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  Chilton 
Publications. 

When  not  otherwise  occupied, 
he  handles  the  affairs  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Society  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  as  president. 

■ 

Paper  Profits  Down 

Lack  of  labor  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials  were  chief  factors  in  a  de¬ 
cline  in  profit  for  Hawley  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.  operations  last 
year,  the  annual  report  states. 
Profit  was  $134,134  against  $141,- 
871  in  1944.  Net  sales  were  $5,- 
595,917  against  $6,405,852  the 
preceding  year, 

■ 

Offers  Nylon  Reward 

Pittsburgh  —  The  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  has  offered  $1,000 
reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
any  nylon  wholesaler  supplying 
the  black  market. 


EVERYBODY'S 
TALKING 
ABOUT  IT 


Just  like  the  weather,  evsfyoM 
of  importance  in  the  officisof 
national  advertisers  and  ^ 
agencies  talks  about  RaW 
Sales.  They're  the  lifeblood  oi 
advertised  products. 

One  publication — Salet  .Mu- 
agement  —  does  sometkiii; 
about  it. 

Every  single  month  in  r«^ 
issues  and  once  a  year  in  ih 
famous  Survey  of  Buying  Po«w 
Sales  Management  meanns 
the  Retail  Sales  volume  in  locii 
markets. 

Which  helps  explain  why  200  d 
the  nation's  leading  agancf 
media  buyers  told  represenii- 
tives  of  the  Market  Resew 
Company  of  America: 

"Sales  Management  is  quoted 
more  than  4  times  as  often  a 
any  other  publication  in  Amr- 


THE 

IDEA  IS... 

• 

.  .  .  People!  The  Sunday  Sun’s 
new  “Magazine”  is  published  by, 
for  and  of  Marylanders.  It’s  a 
great  medium  for  Maryland. 

THE 

BALTIMORE 
SUNDAY  SUN 

A  great  newspaper 
covering  a  great  market 


They  were  referring  to  presenta 
tions  about  both  local  aiJ 
national  markets,  made  eHlw 
orally  or  in  printed  form.  Tlw 
survey  conducted  by  M.R.CA. 
contains  many  ideas  for  pro¬ 
gressive  media  sellers:  the  S-ll 
representatives  will  be  pleuM 
to  show  it  to  you. 

Back  up  your  sales  represent¬ 
atives  with  a  consistent  eie- 
paign  in  Sales  Managemeat- 
the  only  magazine  with  this » 
rivalled  acceptance  in 
agency  and  national  advertise 
offices  of  the  country.  Rement- 
ber  this: 

"IT'S  4  TO  r 

Stty  the  ISation’t 
Leading  Media  Buyert 

^a/ej  management 

m  FOURTH  AV6.  NEW  YORK  1*.  N-  »• 
I  [CHICAGO  SANTA  lAM*** 

UBLISHERfer  Merck  1L 


Advertising  &  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Wilson  &  Co. 

at  Wilson  &  Co.  feel  that  the  newspaper  should  he  the  first  consideration 
in  any  advertising  plan.  Throughout  the  [Hist  set'en  years...  through  close  to 
four  hundred  consecutive  every-week  insertions  in  mnvsi>aj)ers  throughout  the 
nation . . .  W^ilson  s  ^Rector  Column’  has  Iteen  the  backbone  of  our  advertising 
effort.  The  consumer  acceptance  of  W^ilsons  ^Certified  Meat  Products  and 
‘Clear  BrtHtk’  Dairy  Products  is  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  planning. 

^  adTcrtiscBtBt,  prepartd  bjr  the  Bareea  of  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  is  pablished  by  The  Detroit  Nows  in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers 
illTOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  March  14.  194* 
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SYNDICATES 


Survey  Shows  Signs 
Of  Fiction  Recovery 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


Bartholomew  Goes 
Under  the  Sea 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  United 
Press  vicepresident  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area,  got  a  new  siant  on  his 
beat  this  week,  from  200  feet  and 
more  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  Relaxing  a  wartime  black¬ 
out  of  news  aboard  submarines. 


war  news,  fiction  is  showing  Typical  of  this  latter  group  are  uss**Scabbardfis*h  outeide 
signs  now  of  a  comeback,  ac-  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate;  outside  San 

cording  toanEiPcheck  ofsyn-  Georc_k  Matthew  Adams  Serv-  «,ith  is  othpr*  into 


dicates  listing  fiction  or  planning  ice;  United  Feature  Syndicate; 
to  service  it.  Lafave  Newspaper  Features. 

Only  short-short  stories,  how-  The  small  margin  of  profit  in 


Crowding  with  14  others  into 
a  space  8  by  21  feet  already  well- 
filled  with  instruments  and  two 
periscopes,  Bartholomew  re- 


Only  short-short  storiM,  how-  The  small  margin  of  profit  in  periscopes.  Bartholomew  re- 
ever,  have  so  far  be^  to  move  some  syndicate  fiction,  compet-  ^rts.  "The  sleek  ship  glides  si- 
noticeably,  and  short-shorts  did  ing  as  it  is  with  pulp  magazines  lently  downward.  Every  Navy 

rental  libraries,  is  offered  by  man  watches  his  dials  ^d  com 
^es  of  ficUon  during  ^  war.  some  syndicates  as  a  reason  for  trols.  The  newspapermen  watch 
thrM  o*  the  six  ^ndicates  toen  some  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  faces  of  the  submariners, 
servicing  it  specifically  noted.  expansion,  but  the  amounts  paid  ••  ‘Take  her  to  200  feet.’  “  ‘Aye, 
Interest  in  this  type  of  fiction,  by  syndicates  for  fiction  vary  sir.’  “  ‘This  is  as  deep  as  you 
in  the  very  brief  mystery,  and  in  from  about  $300  or  more  for  a  re-  gentlemen  can  report,’  the  cap- 
serials  has  been  growing  steadily  print  to  several  thousand  for  tain  tells  the  three  correspon- 
during  the  past  months  and  has  some  new  fiction — and  the  syn-  dents.  ‘Beyond  this  our  Navy 
manifested  itself  in  such  ways  dicate  operations  and  profits  igt  other  world  powers 


as:  vary  likewise.  guess  how  deep  we  can  maneu- 

_  Syndicates^  for  example  the  Similarly,  several  syndicates  ver  our  craft  with  safety.’  ’’ 
Recisito  &  Tribune,  have  been  which  have  specialized  in  fiction 

receiving  more  inquiries  from  report  good  lists  of  clients  de-  Knick©rbock©r  N©WS< 

former  customers  asking  spite  war  and  paper  famine:  ^  -u  _  r*  m.  -x 

whether  they  have  kept  former  neA  Service,  about  400  papers  ^UUa  oign  contract 
writers  available.  Not  many  regularly  running  its  fiction  and  Albany,  N.  Y. — A  contract 


writers  available.  Not  many  regularly  running  its  fiction  and 
have  yet  actually  bought  non-fiction  serials  in  1,000-word 

Mysteries  in  Demand  instalments;  Register  &  Tribune, 


non-fiction  serials  in  1,000-word  granting  a  general  wage  increase 
instalments;  Register  &  Tribune,  of  $3.50  a  week  has  been  agreed 


Short-shorts  and  brief  mys-  newspapers  contin-  on  by  the  Kni^wbockcr  News 

ter<o«  hnvs  h«.n  niirphsnod  re-  u>ng,  some  who  resumed  serials  with  the  Tri-City  Newspaper 
centlv  In  Philadelnhia  for  in-  ®  short  layoff;  Unique  Fea-  Guild.  The  guild  estimated  the 

stance’  all  four  dailies  are  now  tums,  about  100  dailies  and  pay  rise  for  the  82  persons  under 
afferinv  these  but  two  newsna-  weeklies  taking  first  run  stories.  its  jurisdiction  would  total  ap- 


offering  these,  but  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Bulletin  and  the  News, 
have  added  them  since  the  first 


One  of  Four 


proximately  $18,500  a  year. 

The  contract  raises  the  top 


of  the  year  and  were  already  ONE  of  the  four  drawing  Roth  minimum  for  reporters,  copy 
publishing  serials.  brothers,  Salo  Roth,  has  con-  readers,  display  sal^men  and 

The  CincACo  Sun  Syndicate  ‘"cted  to  do  a  daily  two-col-  commercial  artists  to  ^7  a  week 
ine  L.TncAGO  sun  syndicate,  nanpl  "Lauvhinff  Matter"  and  provides  for  a  $10  differen- 

which  purchased  a  shor ^short  CT-NYN  Salo  as  he  is  copy  desk  slot  man. 

service  from  the  Wheeler  News-  “  a  feature  of  the  contract  is  a 

PAPER  Syndicate  in  Canada  at  'rom  his  pen  name.  has  f 


the  beginning  of  the  year,  re 
ports  a  good  response  to  the  fea' 
ture,  and  another  syndicate,  Se 


been  freelancing  to  the  slick  company  agreement  to  notify 


magazines  that  use  comic  panels 
with  considerable  success.  His 


wartime  “temporary  employes” 
when  they  are  placed  on  a  per- 


ture,  anomer  synaicaie,  ax-  manent  status. 

LECT  Features,  recently  started  brotn^s.  ireeianMrs,  are  ^ 

"Mystery  BafiSers”  and  shortly  Ross,  Ben  Roth  and  Irving  Roir.  u  •  »  .  my  •.»  . 

had  nine  customers.  Parks  HI  N©'W  V©ntur© 

Demand  for  King  Features’  Cartoon  Chat  John  A.  Park,  editor  and  pub- 


Demand  for  King  Features’  jonn  a.  rarx,  eauor  ana  puo- 

short-shorts  has  likewise  in-  THE  EARS  of  “’The  Wolf ’  will  Usher  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  Times; 
creased  steadily  remain  just  slightly  pointed  Albert  P.  Park,  circulation  man- 

In  response  to  editors’  interest  and  will  wiggle  slightly  when  he  ager,  and  Robert  E.  Barnes  of 
the  Wheeler  syndicate  is  now  ao  attractive  feminine  mor-  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  have  incor- 

ready  to  offer  in  readyprint  or  sel,  but  the  GI  cartoon  favorite  porated  the  Carolina  Microfilm- 
mat  form  a  weekiv  comnlete  who  became  a  United  Feature  ing  Company,  the  first  operation 
novel,  a  12-page,  four-color,  40,-  SaS  panel  will  lose  his  wolf  face  of  this  kind  in  the  state.  Au- 
000-word  Sunday  feature  ’  ’  aad  acquire  human  features  in  a  thorized  capital  is  $50,000. 

AP  Newsfeatures  iii  addi-  sequence  starting  March  21.  Barnes  will  act  as  president. 


ready  to  offer  in  readyprint  or 
mat  form  a  weekly  complete 
novel,  a  12-page,  four-color,  40,- 
000-word  Sunday  feature. 

AP  Newsfeatures,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  usual  serials,  will 
shortly  begin  servicing  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  serializing  the 
classics.  First  of  these  will  be 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “Ivanhoe,”  in 
toe  original  language,  but  in 
only  30  1,000-word  chapters. 

Select,  the  first  week  in  April, 
will  have  ready  the  first  of  a 
series  of  six-day  detective  se¬ 
rials,  written  specially  for  news¬ 
papers  by  pulp  writers. 

King  resumed  last  fall  its  di¬ 
gested  Book-of-the-Monto  fiction 
in  illustrated  strip  form. 

The  New  York  Post  Syndi¬ 
cate  states  it  has  “definite" 
plans  to  enter  the  fiction  field. 
Other  simdicates  which  handled 
It  prior  to  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  and  have  since  serviced  re¬ 
quests  from  a  backlog  of  fiction 
unused  in  various  territories 
said  they  were  ready  to  resume 


A  Great  Circulation  Builder 


NOVELETTE  EVERY  WEEK  archie  w 

lowing  in  your  ciiy 

I o  1*  in*iff  I 

Complete  novel*,  a*  expertly  edited  for  The  Standard.  J  t 

Montreal  ...  12  tabloid  page*  .  .  .  striking  full  color  illus-  *y  *  I 

Iralions  .  .  .  Available  in  page  mats  with  your  own  mast*  TTDV: 

head  ...  or  as  readyprint  sections,  F.O.B,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

America’s  FIRST  I 

For  Details,  Write  or  Wire  NEWSPAPER 

WHEELER  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE  SYNDICATE 

General  Sales  Office:  231  ST.  JAMES  ST.  W.,  MONTREAL  7S  WEST  ST  NEW  TORE 

IDITOR  ft  PUBIISHIN  Marsfc  I*.’** 


First  Released  To 
Newspapers 
February  4 

Now  Reaching 
10  Million 
Newspaper 
Readers  Daily 

IT’S  GOOD!  A  Teen. 
Age  Strip  that’s  boli 
human  and  funny  . .  • 
with  an  irresistible  all- 
age  appeal. 

You  have  a  ready-  j 
made  ARCHIE  fol-  ^ 
lowing  in  your  city  j 
— wire  for  price  j 
today ! 

mcclurei 

America’s  FIRST  | 

newspapeb 

SYNDICATE, 


NO.  3  IN  A  SERIES  OF  SKETCHES  ON  CHARACTERS  IN  ADVBKTUINO 


^  An  advertising  agency  has  copy  writers,  artists 
^  and  idea  men  to  handle  all  creative  work  on 
an  account.  A  production  manager  looks  after 
mechanical  details,  the  space  buyer  prepares  the 
schedule,  and  a  contact  man  keeps  the  client  happy. 
This  doesn’t  leave  much  for  The  Account  Execu¬ 
tive  to  do:  Coordinate  the  efforts  of  these  special¬ 
ists,  play  golf  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  draw  his 
check  on  Monday.  The  theory  is  sound.  And  it 
looks  good  on  the  organization  chart. 

Actually,  The  Account  Executive  is  busier  than 
the  traditional  one-armed  paperhanger  who  suffers 
from  urticaria.  Your  A.  E.  probably  is  a  reformed 
art  director  ...  or  a  former  copy  chief  who  should 
know  better.  He’s  part  writer,  part  artist,  part  space 
buyer,  and — just  before  closing  dates — part  crazy. 
While  juggling  the  worries  of  his  combined  func¬ 


tions  and  attending  endless  conferences,  he  must 
present  a  jovial,  unhurried  front  to  the  client.  At 
times  he  wonders  why  he  ever  left  the  farm. 

As  a  craftsman,  he  wants  his  advertising  to  look 
good.  As  the  gent  whose  neck  is  always  on  the 
block,  he  wants  his  advertising  to  work  good. 
That’s  why  he’s  vitally  interested  in  the  market 
potential  of  San  Francisco,  the  heart  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  new  West.  Among  U.  S.  cities  of  500,000  or 
more  population,  San  Francisco  has  the  highest 
Effective  Buying  Income  per  capita. 

In  this  rich  market.  The  Call-Bulletin  offers  him 
the  type  of  coverage  that’s  good  for  his  kind  of  pain 
in  the  neck.  In  San  Francisco  circulatioti,  Mister 
Account  Executive,  The  Call-Bulletin  leads  the 
dailies — in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 


RETRESENTEO  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATBS 


Starr  Tells  About 
Overseas  Tribune 


CHICAGO  —  Chicago  Tribune 

editors  this  week  received  a 
first-hand  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encount¬ 
ered  in  battie 
front  newspaper 
publishing  as 
Don  Starr, 

Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent  who 
established 
the  Australian. 

Manila,  and 
Tokyo  editions 
of  the  Overseas 
Tribune,  re¬ 
turned  to  t  h  e 
n  e  w  s  p  a  per's  Starr 

home  office  after 
spending  20  months  overseas. 

Launching  of  the  Tokyo  edi¬ 
tion  as  the  first  American  news¬ 
paper  in  Japan  after  the  end 
of  the  war  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  his  easier  tasks.  Starr  revealed. 
“That  was  chiefly  a  matter  of 
getting  there  fast  and  bargain¬ 
ing  with  Japanese  printers  in 
pantomime,”  he  explained.  “It 
probably  looked  silly,  but  it 
wasn't  too  difficult” 

Manila  the  Highpoini 

His  most  discouraging  assign¬ 
ment  was  the  Australian  edi¬ 
tion,  said  Starr,  and  his  most 
thrilling  accomplishment,  the 
publishing  of  the  first  American 
newspaper  in  Manila,  literally 
under  enemy  gunfire. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  Overseas  Tribune 
on  various  fronts,  Starr  ob¬ 
served,  belongs  to  editors  and 
technicians  in  Chicago.  “They 
edited  a  newspaper  that  was  an 
instant  hit  wherever  we  distrib¬ 
uted  it,”  he  explained,  “and 
they  gave  it  to  us  in  the  form 
of  plastic  printing  plates  that 
were  very  light  and  plenty 
tough.  All  we  needed  over  there 
was  a  press,  paper,  and  ink.” 

Overseas  Tribunes  were  being 
printed  in  New  York  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  fighting  men  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Theatre  of  Operations 
and  in  Honolulu  for  distribution 
in  the  Pacific  war  sectors  when 
Starr  went  to  Australia  in  1944 
to  establish  an  edition  there. 

“I  certainly  ran  into  a  dis¬ 
couraging  start,”  Starr  recalls 
now.  “  I  arrived  in  Australia 
in  June  of  1944,  but  between 
difficulties  first  with  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  government  and  then 
with  our  own  army,  we  didn’t 
^et  our  Australian  coition  roll¬ 
ing  until  December. 

“Within  a  fe\^  weeks  after  we 
finally  got  started,  though,  we 
were  printing  5,000  copies  week¬ 
ly  and  the  Army  was  distrib¬ 
uting  them  by  air  to  the  troops 
in  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
so  I  attached  myself  to  the  37th 
Division  and  headed  for  the 
Philippines.” 

When  Starr  arrived  In  Ma¬ 
nila,  plastic  printing  plates  of 
the  Jan.  27  edition  of  &e  Over¬ 
seas  Tribune  already  were  en 
route  to  that  city  from  Chicago. 
His  Job  was  to  find  the  presses, 
paper,  and  ink  for  publication. 


"The  paper  and  ink  situation 
was  troublesome  all  right,  but 
I  soon  found  that  the  real  job 
in  Manila  was  to  locate  a  press 
in  operating  condition.  All  of 
the  printing  shops  either  had 
been  destroyed  by  shell  fire  and 
bombing,  or  were  useless  with¬ 
out  electric  power.  I  finally 
found  a  print  shop  equipped 
with  small  platen  presses  in  a 
brewery  down  on  the  river 
bank.  The  brewery  had  been 
using  it  to  print  labels. 

“Within  four  days  after  my 
arrival  in  Manila  we  were  print¬ 
ing  Overseas  Tribunes.  The 
plastic  plates  left  Chicago  for 
Manila  by  air  on  Jan.  31,  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  Manila  on  Feb.  4,  and 
we  were  printing  newspapers  on 
Feb.  8.” 

Filipino*  Green  but  Willing 

The  Manila  experience  was  a 
rapid-fire  short  course  in  just 
about  every  phase  of  newspaper 
publishing  for  Starr.  His  Fili¬ 
pino  assistants  were  eager  to 
help,  but  since  they  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  English.  Starr  had  to 
do  every  job  himself  to  show 
them  just  how  he  wanted  it 
done.  “Once  they  understood.” 
he  reports,  “they  really  did  a 
day’s  work.” 

Establishment  of  the  Manila 
edition,  however,  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  correspondent’s 
publication  difficulties.  He  could 
print  only  two  of  the  tabloid’s 
12  pages  at  a  time  and  he  had 
to  stuff  and  fold  the  papers  by 
hand.  He  overcame  those  prob¬ 
lems  with  plenty  of  Filipino 
help.  Then  his  Japanese  ink 
didn’t  dry  fast  enough.  He  ad¬ 
justed  that  by  mixing  gasoline 
with  the  ink. 

“The  Army  Special  Services 
didn’t  catch  up  with  us  until 
May,  so  I  distributed  them  my¬ 
self,  with  a  lot  of  help  from  my 
fellow  Tribune  correspondent. 
Walter  Simmons,  and  the  Air 
Corps.”  says  Starr.  “The  Air 
Corps  flew  copies  to  the  men 
throughout  the  area  so  that  we 
obtained  complete  coverage  of 
all  the  Philippines  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  islands  that  we  were 
using  as  bases.” 

In  launching  the  Tokyo  edi¬ 
tion.  Starr  reached  the  Japanese 
capital  ahead  of  American  Army 
troops.  He  was  ordered  back  to 
Yokohama  when  the  Army  ar¬ 
rived  three  days  later,  but  by 
that  time  he  had  arranged  for 
printing  in  Tokyo  and  was 
ready  to  begin  publication  of 
the  Tokyo  edition  as  soon  as  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  the 
city  “officially.” 

“The  first  time  I  walked  into 
that  Tokyo  printing  plant,  I  al¬ 
most  fainted.”  says  Starr.  “It 
had  16  large  presses,  all  work¬ 
ing  day  and  night  turning  out 
100-yen  notes.  They  were  piled 
all  over  the  place  so  that  all 
you  had  to  do  was  to  take  a 
handful.  Inflation  really  had 
come  to  Japan.” 

As  Starr  returned  to  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  home  offices  in  Chicago 


this  month,  Overseas  Tribunes 
still  were  being  printed  in  To¬ 
kyo,  Calcutta,  and  ,  Bremer- 
haven. 

Editor  of  the  Overseas  Trib¬ 
une  throughout  its  operation 
has  been  Lawrence  T.  Heron, 
operating  under  the  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  A.  M.  Kennedy, 
Sunday  editor.  He  has  been  as¬ 
sisted  by  Lee  A.  Shassere.  Me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the 
Tribune  have  aided  the  project 
since  its  beginning  by  assigning 
special  workmen  to  it,  many  of 
whom  made  special  studies  of 
overseas  problems. 

Among  the  Tribune  workmen 
who  have  devoted  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  overseas  editions 
have  been  Herbert  Racine  and 
Wally  Van  Vorous  In  the  en¬ 
graving  department,  and  Fred 
Hemingston  in  the  composing 
room.  Austin  Jewell  of  the  art 
department  worked  out  the 
style  in  which  the  daily  comic 
strips  are  summarized  for  the 
weekly  overseas  edition.  At  the 
Process  Rubber  Plate  Co., 
Gradie  Oakes  and  R.  L.  John- 
sen  supervised  production  of 
the  vinylite  plates. 

Various  methods  of  rapid  dis¬ 
tribution  of  summarized  news 
were  investigated  before  the 
Tribune  adopted  the  plastic 
plates  for  printing  overseas. 

The  vinylite  plastic  plates 
which  finally  were  adopts  for 
fast  shipment  to  fighting  fronts 
were  provided  by  the  Process 
Plate  Co.  of  Chicago.  Enameled 
proofs  from  casts  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Tribune  tabloid  pages 
served  as  copy  for  zinc  line 
etchings  from  which  the  plate 


Col.  Klein  Promoted 

Washington  —  CoL  laliM 
Klein,  former  Chicago  newips. 
perman,  who  was  special  cas- 
sultant  on  public  relatioM  !• 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richordtti, 
commanding  general  of  tk« 
mid-Pacific  theatre  oi  war.  k« 
been  appointed  special  os 
sistant  to  Secretary  SebM 
Patterson.  Colonel  Klek  «« 
a  war  correspondent  in  Wwld 
War  I.  alter  which  he  letrad 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Ckicoit 
Tribune  and  the  0110090 
American.  He  went  oTstMsi 
in  1943  with  the  quortstMs 
ter  corps  oi  the  33rd  laiosky 
Division.  His  decorotioot  b. 
elude  the  Legion  oi  Nani 
Soldier’s  Medal,  and  Brasn 
Star. 

lirm  first  made  plastic  nuti  d 
bakelite-impregnated  flong,  ud 
then  from  these  bakelite  mu 
molded  the  vinylite  plates. 

Since  each  vinylite  pap 
weighs  only  11  ounces,  it  vn 
possible  to  utilize  fast  air  tmr 
port  to  get  them  to  any  fmi 
for  printing  and  distribotioD 
within  a  week  after  they  hd 
been  made  up,  whereas  newipr 
pers  printed  in  this  countiT 
often  were  not  reaching  soot 
war  zone  readers  until  three  v 
four  months  after  they  wen 
published. 


^9,93» 
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The  System  for  Better  Type  Casting 

These  typical  papers  have  sparkling,  easy  reading  Eye  Appeai 
because  they  use  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  for  better  type  ci$^ 
It  assures,  publishers  of  crisp,  clean  type  to  make  their  papers  ww  W 
attention"  from  readers— and  hold  it!  Countless  other  alert  pub 
too,  have  discovered  that  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  in  their  coffl|K*' 
ing  rooms  eliminates  poor  printing  that  results  from  bad  type. 

Do  you  want  to  improve  the  appearance  of  your  newspaper  and  actiw 
reduce  shop  costs  at  the  same  time.>  Then  uritt  today  for  com(^ 
information  about  the  MONOMELT  SYSTEM  for  better  type  cum* 


EDITOR  &  PUILISHERfer  March  14. 
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HERE  ARE  TWO  new-high  readership  ratings  for 
passenger  car  ads  in -the  Continuing  Study — Olds- 
mobile  on  page  8  of  the  LOCAL  NEWS  section, 
of  women,  56%  of  men — Chevrolet  on  page 
3  in  ROTO,  56%  of  women  and  65%  of  men. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  lOUBNAL 


THE  SCREEN  AND  RADIO  SECTION  of  The 
Sunday  Milwaukee  Journal  attracted  41%  of  the 
women  readers  to  this  Chiffon  Soap  Flakes  ad  (936 
lines)  on  page  19.  Where  else  can  you  find  that  kind 
of  an  audience  interested  in  straight  selling  stuff? 

Ask  to  see  the  first  complete  report  ever 
published  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  reader- 
ship  study — JO  sections.  140  pages,  52 
pages  with  color,  232  ads.  32  color  ads. 

>•  PUILISKIR  M«r«lir14k 


The  Newspaper  that  "Tells  All"  about  its 
Market  and  Readership 


THIS  AD  got  the  attention  of  45%  of  the  women 
readers  of  The  Sunday’  Milwaukee  Journal  in  Sun¬ 
day  Study  No.  1  of  the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading.  It  appeared  in  color  (1,000  lines) 
on  page  8  of  the  ROTOGR.-WLIRE  section. 


JOH.NSON’S  GLO-COAT  ad  in  825  lines  on  page 
9  of  “THIS  \VE1EK”  stopped  50%  of  the  women 
readers  of  The  Sunday  Milwaukee  Journal.  Com¬ 
parable  reader  attention  in  every  section  established 
new  high  ad  ratings  for  several  classifications. 


C!:li^nbcll)  Dailn  5onrnfll 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


with  a  typical  flair  for  consum- 
mating  a  deal  and  making  the  C!*r%rxr  rtf 
other  party  happy  threw  in  a  OlOiy  OI  V  C 161011 

Rolls  Royce  when  Sidney  Smith,  JiririrrS  PctTl  MtjH 
creator  of  “The  Gumps  ’  signed  Oling^  T  Uii  iriOU 

the  first  $1,000,000  comic  strip  Halifax,  N,  S.,  Mar,  11— ‘li, 
contract.  no  idea  my  story  would  retch 

5,  a  A  native  Chicagoan  and  son  Despite  his  important  syndi-  many  of  rny  old  frien^  in 
>18  of  a  well-known  Democratic 
as  leader  there,  Crawford  knew  so 
in-  many  people  in  Chicago,  espe- 
le-  cially  in  political  circles,  that  he  ® 
ed  could  walk  down  Michigan  ^ 

Boulevard  continually  saluting 

I  friends. 

He  lived  in  that  city  until  17 
years  ago,  graduated  from  Lake- 
view  High  School  and  began  his 
career  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  old  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  and  Herald-Examiner. 


A.  W.  Crawford  Dies; 
Top  Syndicate  Chief 


end  the  youthfuJness  of  spirit  L.  Hickey,  dean  of  Martthu 
and  zest  of  life  that  would  many  newspaper  men,  conunentini  ci 
time  start  him  strolling  down  his  picture  and  accompai^ 
street  arm  in  arm  with  his  sto^  in  the_Dec.  8,  liltf,  iam 

friend  the  famous  restaurateur,  '  ”  "  ”  . 

George  Rector,  singing  the  song 
of  another  great  friend,  Fred 
Stone,  .  — 


of  Editor  &  Publishkr,  in  which 
he  was  shown  being  presented 
with  a  gold  watch  in  recognitiai 
‘While  StVolling  Through  of  his  60  years  service  with  the 
the  Park  One  Day  ’’  Halifax  Chronicle  and  HaHfu 

m  Daily  Star. 

Prize  Booklet  Out  Three  letters  were  from  tor 

i^ww  AwxvwtMWTA  fx4  nrA-  newspaper  acquaintuM 

TN  •  tl  ~  - -  PHILADCXaPHlA  Pride  Ox  prO^  nnA  ftf  wVinTn  Hp  nAt  aeeniM 

manpower  shortage  fession  is  emphasized  in  a  28-  mo-^ than  M  vew^ 
of  the  first  World  War  the  Paris  page  booklet  issuing  from  the  ^ 

e^on  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Sresses  of  the  Philwielphia  In-  ci W  and^orida^  Af Sth SS 


Arthur  W.  Crawford  cate. 

»  .  „  ...  Despite  his  residence  in  New 

Mveh  11  in  Passavant  Hospital,  York,  his  friends  remember  as 
Chicago.  one  of  his  most  noticeable  char- 

Mr.  Crawford  had  been  in  ill  acteristics  his  sentimental  at- 

health  for  some  time  and  less  tachment  to  Chicago,  and  this 
active  than  formerly,  especially  attachment  set  the  stage  for 
since  a  prolonged  hospitalize-  one  of  the  practical  jokes 

tion  in  October  and  November,  on  him  by  his  newspaper 

He  was  making  a  business  trip  friends. 

to  the  Coast  and  stopped  off  in  During  the  epidemic  of  bank 
Chicago,  where  he  tecame  ill  failures  John  Fitzpatrick  framed 
again  several  weeks  ago.  it  with  a  telephone  operator  to 

A  natural  salesman  and  an  include  the  bank  where  Craw- 
inveterate  traveler  who  enjoyed  ^t)rd  still  kept  his  money  among 
making  trips,  he  knew  ^itors  failures.  ,  ,  ,  . 

and  publishers  throughout  the  Fitzpatrick  was  principal  in 


^  At  every  point  of  the  compass,  Elia- 

JT  beth,  N.  J.,  is  ringed  by  strate^ 

advantages — ^railroads,  ports,  sh^ 
^  ^'-=z  ping  centers,  teeming  areas  of  trsoe, 

^  wholesale  outlets,  active  artwies  of 

^  commerce,  fluid  money. 

All  this  has,  of  course,  made  Elia- 
r  .  ~  3  beth.  New  Jersey’s  sixth  larged 

market.  It  has  every  natural,  en¬ 
couraging  location-asset.  This  has  attracted  some  of  the 
greatest  industrial  plants  in  the  world— more  come  every  year. 

A  market  report  on  this  area  reads: — “In  our  opinion,  Eastera 
Union  County  and  the  Elizabeth  sector  finds  itself  in  a 
particularly  promising  situation,  based  on  the  fact  that  it  a 
a  wonderful— and  GROWING— manufacturing  area,  happily 
situated  for  domestic  and  national  needs,  as  well  as  for  large 

export  trade.”  , 

There  you  have  it  ...  a  perfect  set-up— employment 
and  increasing,  payrolls  high,  buying  power  away  abow 
average. 

Actually,  the  Elizabeth  market 
is  13  up-and-going  adjacent 
communities,  all  prosperous,  X 
with  the  city  as  a  buy- 

The  Daily  Journal  has  J 

always  been  the  adver-  X i j 
tising  medium,  wim  its  / 


'  BIG  DOLLARS  FOLLOW 

“READERSHIP"  ^ 

la  this  eipandlng  $15,000, 000  poat- 
wu  bu>'lnit  market,  reachable  ONLY 
frooi  Um  INSIDK  If  REAL  oanroc*  U 
woated,  the  aloe  of  tha  area  (55,420  ABO 
CItj  Zone)  la  well  known  .  .  ,  and  tbt 
t  "Oomlnulni  Study  of  Newapopor  Baad- 
lot"  abowa  Tlmaa  Hamid  raodan 
lira  batter  tbao  aearosa  attanUaa  i 
M  adractlecaaiitA  A 

15.505  ABC  U>I.  —  M 


WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc,  Special  Represenk!*^ 


From  Nuremberg... 

From  Cairo... 

From  the  Holy  Land... 

RALPH  McGlLL 

Editor  of  the  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION,  brings  his 

REPORT  OR.  PALESTINE 

Ralph  McGill  followed  the  long  trail  from  the  Nuremberg  trials  and  the  dis¬ 
placed  persons^  camps  in  Germany  to  Cairo  and  the  Holy  Land  and  got  all  the 
facts  in  the  tremendously  human  story  of  troubled  Palestine. 

He  reports  these  facts  in  a  powerful,  dramatic  and  factually  convincing  series  of 
I  seven  articles  highlighted  by  today’s — and  tomorrow’s-— deadlines,  for  release 

by  ONA  beginning  March  31st. 

Here,  at  last,  is  a  documented  report  on  Palestine  by  a  distinguished  American 
newspaperman  who  undertook  the  assignment  with  no  preconceived  ideas  on 
the  subject  and  no  ax  to  grind. 

ONA  Chairman^  Herbert  Bayard  Stcope,  told  Mr.  McGill:  **Your 
assignment  is  to  do  the  real  story  on  Palestine.  There  are  no  in¬ 
structions  except  to  get  the  story.** 

REPORT  ON  PALESTINE  is  Mr.  McGill’s  impartial  and  intensely  dramatic  re¬ 
port  of  his  findings  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  Millions  of  American 
newspaper  readers  closely  following  the  news  from  Palestine  today  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  additional  light  Ralph  McGill  throws  on  one  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  of  the  day. 

WIRE  COLLECT  FOR  COPY  AND  RATES 

OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

101  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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WPS  SUY  MP  WO,KWS  WHO  HtlPEp  STRIP  PWNIS 


The 


of  Russia's  Occupation 
of  Manchuria. 


INP  PHOTOGRAPHH  ktOCi 
BOB  BRYANT  AND  MK- 
SIAN  GUARD  f 


OF  900  PLANTS  897  WERE  COMPLETELY  STRIPPED 
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ARBITRATION 

WAR  IS  an  economic  waste.  We  learned 
that  as  school  kids.  But  we  haven’t 
learned  yet  that  strikes,  a  kind  of  domestic 
civil  war,  are  also  an  economic  waste.  If 
any  proof  is  needed  let’s  look  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  debacle  just  concluded. 

On  Nov.  21,  175,000  workers  went  on 
strike  in  GM  plants  and  stayed  out  113 
days.  It  will  be  many  more  days  before 
they  get  back  to  work.  It  is  estimated  the 
company  lost  more  than  $600,000,000  in 
unfilled  orders  and  the  cost  to  strikers 
in  lost  wages  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $130,- 
000,000.  ’The  loss  to  retailers  in  commis¬ 
sions  has  been  put  at  another  $100,000,000. 
Add  a  few  more  millions  lost  by  parts 
makers,  advertising  media  and  steel  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  total  cost  approximates  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  company  will  never  be  able  to  make 
up  the  lost  time.  And  the  strikers  will 
have  to  work  for  680  days,  nearly  two 
years,  at  the  new  wage  rate  to  make  up 
their  lost  income,  and  if  you  figure  only 
the  7V4  cents  the  strikers  gained  over 
what  they  could  have  gotten  without  strik¬ 
ing,  it  will  take  five  years  to  make  up  the 
lost  income. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  who  “won” 
the  strike.  Rather  are  we  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  the  public  and  the  national 
economy  lost  by  it. 

There  are  a  few  strikes  in  progress  on 
newspapers  right  now  and  a  few  more 
being  threatened.  Some  papers  have  been 
and  will  be  temporarily  suspended  be¬ 
cause  of  them.  An  important  supplier  of 
newspaper  equipment  is  shut  down. 

All  strikes,  it  makes  no  difference  where 
they  occur,  are  an  economic  waste.  ’There 
Is  an  easier,  saner,  cheaper  method  of 
solving  the  underlying  disputes— and  that 
is  arbitration.  Both  management  and  labor 
should  acknowledge  this  in  the  public 
Interest. 

BRITISH  'ASNE' 

BRITISH  newspapers  are  planning  a  So¬ 
ciety,  or  Guild,  of  editors  along  the 
lines  of  our  own  ASNE,  according  to  E.  & 
P.’s  new  London  correspondent.  Up  until 
now  there  has  been  no  representative  or¬ 
ganization  of  editors  in  England.  Forma¬ 
tion  of  one  will  be  welcomed  in  the  U.  S. 
as  a  valuable  contemporary  of  the  ASNE. 

However,  we  are  disturbed  by  the  report 
that  this  new  Guild  may  be  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Newspaper  Society,  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  British  Provincial  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  suggest  to  our  British  editorial 
friends  they  would  be  better  off  to  avoid 
an  alliance  or  association  with  any  pub¬ 
lishers’  group.  Complete  independence 
from  the  counting  office  will  enhance  the 
Guild’s  prestige  and  integrity  and  reflect 
the  sincerity  of  its  deliberations. 

Similar  editorial  groups  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  meeting  with  each  other 
periodically  for  discussion  of  mutual  prob¬ 
lems,  could  contribute  a  great  deal  to  fu¬ 
ture  world  peace  in  developing  better 
knowledge  and  tmderstanding  of  each 
other  in  an  atmosphere  completely  di¬ 
vorced  from  political  influences. 
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How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings;  that 
publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings 
of  good;  that  publisbeth  salvation. — Isaiah. 
HI;  7. 


PRESS  AID  NEEDED 


WI’THOUT  newspapers  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  daily  on  details  and  reasons,  war¬ 
time  rationing  controls  of  food  would  have 
been  severely  handicapped  in  their  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  common  knowledge  now  that 
newspapers  played  a  leading  role  in  mak¬ 
ing  those  controls  operate  successfully. 

Since  V-J  Day  the  American  public  has 
gone  hog  wild  on  food.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
trols  have  been  lifted  but  various  food 
items  are  still  difficult  to  buy  because  of 
the  tremendously  increased  demand.  At 
the  same  time  our  waste  of  food  has  risen 
enormously. 

Many  Americans,  in  letting  out  their 
belts,  have  forgotten  the  starvation  rations 
facing  millions  of  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  ’The  lack  of  cooking  fats  and 
oils  and  butter  is  a  particularly  sore  point 
with  American  housewives.  Most  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  food  situation  abroad  but  few 
of  us  take  cognizance  of  it  considering  it 
to  be  someone  else’s  problem. 

’The  President’s  Famine  Emergency 
Committee  must  operate  in  that  kind  of  an 
atmosphere.  A  voluntary  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  wheat,  fats  and  oils  has 
been  asked  of  the  American  people.  Rea¬ 
sons  for  this  have  been  explained  once  or 
twice  but  wartime  experience  has  shown 
us  that  the  people  must  be  informed  again 
and  again  of  these  problems.  They  forget 
too  quickly. 

President  Truman  was  aware  of  this 
when  he  called  on  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  for  “newspapers  to 
play  a  major  part  in  explaining  the  urgent  , 
need  of  the  peoples  abroad  and  of  keeping 
our  people  fully  informed  day  by  day  of 
the  conservation  measures  that  are  nec¬ 


essary. 

’The  President  acknowledges  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  never  failed  to  respond 
to  any  need  provided  the  urgency  was 
made  clear  and  they  were  informed  of 
what  specific  steps  were  expected  of 
them,”  but  he  emphasizes  the  “day  by 
day”  information  necessary. 

American  newspapers  can  proudly  say 
they,  too,  “have  never  failed  to  respond 
to  any  need  provided  the  urgency  was 
made  clear.”  Their  record  in  this  regard 
is  spotless. 

The  President  and  his  Committee  can 
count  on  them  again  this  time. 


MORE  ON  RETAIL'S  DEi 


IN  AN  editorial  Feb.  23,  Eorrot  k  P* 
i.isHER  expressed  alarm  at  the 
in  the  new.spaper  percentage  of  the  rtlg 
advertising  dollar  as  revealed  in  an  H 
P.-National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asaocigia 
study.  We  reported  the  average  reduetia 
in  newspaper  expenditures  of  171 
surveyed  for  1946  will  be  1.7%.  Ni 
pers  got  85.9%  of  these  retailers’  dol^ 
in  1943,  82.6%  in  1944,  79.2%  in 
will  receive  77.5%  in  1946,  we  revealk 

Two  advertising  managers  have  caU 
attention  to  our  failure  to  menfion  k 
shortage  of  newsprint  and  the  ratia^ 
of  advertising  as  a  factor  in  this 
The  Merchant’s  News  Letter  of  the  Ralg 
News  Bureau,  New  York,  says  lad  d 
merchandise  has  been  responsible  for  k 
proportionate  decline  in  use  of  newspge 
advertising.  Both  of  these  factors  w 
doubtedly  had  some  influence  on  the  w 
vey  figures  for  1943-45. 

However,  when  executives  of  these  11 
retail  stores  in  January  projected  thk 
advertising  figures  for  1946  they  me 
aware  that  rationing  of  newspaper  adir 
tising  space  has  practically  disappanl' 
( A  survey  by  N.  Y.  representatives  fool 
only  9  out  of  361  papers  restriefiog  ir 
tional  copy  this  year  and  local  copy  f» 
erally  gets  a  more  favorable  treatnat 
Most  of  them  were  optimistic  about  the  if 
turn  of  goods  to  their  shelves  early  in  k 
year. 

Our  point  is  that  with  near-nnal 
times  staring  them  in  the  face  in  IM 
these  store  executives  still  estiokl 
smaller  percentage  expenditures  in 
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newspapers  maintaining  their  preeoW 
position  percentage-wise  over  dhs 
media?  It  won’t  show  up  in  linage  flfn 
but  must  be  determined  by  each  adur 
tising  manager. 


RATE  DIFFERENTIAL 

DEPAR’TMENT  stores,  in  their  clamor  k 
merchandise  to  sell  to  an  eager  pohk 
are  preparing  to  sell  anything  from  aidr 
mobiles  to  zircons.  Airplanes  and  1*f 
fabricated  houses  are  already  on  the  km 
in  New  York  department  stores.  Atos 
have  been  sold  in  the  past  and  th««li 
some  talk  that  insurance  policies  will  M 
next. 

Newspapers  that  haven’t  been  faced  jd 
with  the  new  problem  should 
loins  for  another  battle  over  the  advertirp 
ing  rate  differential  which  has  alreik 


taken  a  beating  in  some 


classiflcshtPiMy  Pre 


the  E 


Most  newspapers  have  succumbed  to  k 
pressure  of  retailers  in  placing  cojiy  k 
nationally  known  household  appllsao*** 
retail  -ates.  Department  stores  are  jk* 
to  wari  the  reason  why  they  can’t  •Jk'j 
tise  these  new  lines  at  their  regular 
tract  rates. 

It  is  difficult  to  devise  a  rate  css^ 
take  care  of  any  contingency.  Nevonk 
less,  advertising  managers  should 
their  rate  specifications  with  an 
these  probable  new  demands.  ■*“ 
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»RLES  GORDON  DOBBINS, 
iorto  the  wrar  editor  and 
^r,  Annitton  (Ala.) 

lately 
14,  Comdr.  in 
Navy,  be- 
^  editor  of 
u  jfOKt  jomery 
,411.)  Adrer- 
^  Mar.  1- 

tWALiraMc- 

[uiT,  pres** 

1  and  pub- 
of  the  In- 
polia  News, 
president  of 

hi1c° 

week  was 

d  president  of  the  Marott 
of  Indianapolis. 
ime  L  Martin,  grandson  of 
Martin.  Stockton  (Cal.) 
publisher,  has  resumed 
dotie*  as  vicepresident  of  the 
fd  Oimpany  after  more 
two  years  in  the  AAF  and 
!C. 

ram  W.  Taylor,  Chicago 
inistant  publisher,  has 

I  craducting  his  publish- 
diities  from  his  bed  at  Passa- 
d  Hospital,  Chicago,  for  the 

II  month.  Taylor  developed 
isfitis  of  the  knees  after  hav- 

I  broken  bone  in  one  foot 
iDseember. 

riirjs  j.  Lilley,  editor  and 
ril  manager,  Sacramento 
)  Union,  is  now  convales- 
sy  in  Southern  California  from 
I  bo|  illness. 

Pun.  A.  Martin,  editor  and 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
has  been  reappointed  to 
State  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
I  Commission  by  Gov. 
Kelly. 

(kz»N  Gray,  publisher, 
moB-SoIem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
Sentinel,  has  made  a  gift 
ilHOOO  to  the  Bowman  Gray 
tool  of  Medicine  of  Wake  For- 
■rColiage  in  Winston-Salem, 
t  T.  Perry,  publisher  of  the 
w  George  (Can.)  Citizen 
Mnce  Rupert  News,  has  re- 
i  IS  British  Columbia  Min- 
of  Education.  Cabinet 
to  presented  him  with  a 
{ d(^,  and  arm  chair  and 
table. 

C*.  D.  Groat,  editor,  Cincin- 
•■Poit,  was  back  at  his  desk 

•  Honday  after  a  five-month 

•  A  Europe  during  which  he 
’^UNO  parleys  in  London 
w  United  Press,  whose  bu¬ 
lks  formerly  headed  in  Ber- 


Charters,  Canadian 
f  Press  Association,  was 
president  of  the  Newspa- 
kiRiciation  Managers,  Inc., 
‘Went  meeting  in  Chicago. 


Henry  E,  Johnson  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  promotion  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  and  is  now 
engaged  in  building  up  a  pro¬ 
motion  department  for  that 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Roderick  MacRae  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  per¬ 
sonnel  director  to  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  -  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
which  he  joined  in  September, 
1944,  after  serving  for  three 
years  as  supervisor  for  stabiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  San  Diego  office 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Lyman  A.  Hall,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has 
been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Cobb  County  (Ga.)  Times. 
succeeding  Guy  Wells,  Jr.,  who 
has  resigned  to  rejoin  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 

A.  T.  Horn,  whose  five  years’ 
Navy  experience  included  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  commandership  as  skip¬ 
per  of  a  destroyer  escort,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times- 
Star.  Horn  was  associated  with 
San  Francisco  area  newspapers 
before  entering  the  Navy. 

Edward  V.  Murphy,  formerly 
with  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  and  Evening  News,  has 
joined  the  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Harry  S.  Le  Poidevin,  radio 
station  WRJN,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  League  of 
Radio  Stations  at  a  meeting  in 
Milwaukee.  Mr.  Le  Poidevin  is 
general  manager  of  the  Racine 
( Wis. )  Journal-Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League. 

Ames  Schoninger,  recently 
released  after  four-and-a-half 
years  in  the  Navy,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Mur- 
physboro  (Ill.)  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

Franklin  B.  Rocger,  general 
manager  of  the  Polish  Every¬ 
body’s  Daily,  Buffalo,  received 
high  praise  for  his  work  as  a 


BOUND  FOR  EUROPE 

Tom  Wolie,  NEA-Acme  European 
manager,  left,  and  L  R.  Blanch¬ 
ard,  director  of  news  and  editorial 
office  of  Goimett  Newspapers, 
shown  boarding  a  plane  at 
La  Guordia  Airport,  New  York, 
recently,  for  Europe  where  they 
will  study  rehabilitation  in  France 
and  American-occupied  Ger¬ 
many. 

member  of  the  Erie  County  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  which  has  suspended  its 
activities  along  with  the  national 
organization. 

Leo  C.  D’Or,  Stockton  (Cal.) 
Record  local  display  advertising 
manager,  is  in  charge  of  a  con¬ 
ference  course  on  advertising 
presented  by  the  Stockton  Ad 
Club  in  cooperation  with  the 
Adult  Division  of  Stockton  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Fred  B.  Hawes  and  Gene 
Mumford  have  rejoined  the 
Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula  Her¬ 
ald  advertising  staff  here,  fol¬ 
lowing  their  discharge  from  the 
Army, 

Edwin  Brandt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Acting  Supervisor  of  the 
Public  Relations  Department  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Before 
joining  the  Times  in  1939, 
Brandt  had  worked  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  Montgomery 
( Ala. )  Times,  West  -  Holliday, 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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tied  advertising  departments,  re¬ 
spectively. 


continued  from  page  47 


publish^’  representatives,  and 
Capper  Ablications. 

James  A.  Kridel.  until  re¬ 
cently  lieutenant  commander, 
USNR,  has  returned  to  the  local 
advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Sun. 

J,  H.  Kuikpatrick,  formerly  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  serving 
overseas  in  the  Pacific  theater, 
has  returned  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

T.  S.  Bradford,  Jr.,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army,  has 
rejoined  the  Spartanburg  ( S.  C. ) 
Herald-Joumal  advertising  staff. 

Edward  Holtberg,  discharged 
from  the  Army  after  four  years’ 
service,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  as 
assistant  to  Charles  F.  Johnson, 
accountant. 

Mason  Lytle  and  Robert 
Haugsteb,  recently  discharged 
from  the  Army  after  serving  in 
the  ETO,  have  rejoined  the  Day- 
ton  (O. )  Journal-Herald  in  the 
national  advertising  and  classi- 
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Bob  Roland,  after  three  years 
in  the  Army,  is  back  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  display  adver¬ 
tising  department,  this  time  as 
helper  to  Bob  O’Dowd,  in  charge 
of  the  Sunday  magazine  alco- 
gravure  section. 

Capt.  Brian  Mimnaugh,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  ( Ore. )  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  of  duty  with 
the  air  corps  in  India  and  China. 

John  Foster,  formerly  of  the 
Grays  Harbor  ( Wash. )  Post  city 
and  advertising  staff,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Olym¬ 
pia  ( Wash. )  Daily  Olympian.  He 
was  released  from  the  Army 
Oct.  9,  after  30  months’  service. 
Sally  Sears  Giovine  will  han¬ 
dle  national  accounts  under  Fos¬ 
ter’s  direction. 

Ralph  G.  Reynolds,  cashier  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  recent¬ 
ly  observed  their  silver  wedding 
anniversary. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bernard  Coch¬ 
rane  has  left  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Journal  after  15  years  as  credit 
secretary.  Lucile  Ko-tkas  is  tak¬ 
ing  her  place. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


HYMAN  COHEN,  for  44  years 

market  editor  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Journal  and  author  of 
the  column  “The 
Market  Basket,’’ 
resigned  from 
the  Journal  on 
Mar.  10,  his  68th 
birthday. 

T.  A.  Smith, 
executive  editor, 

Spartan¬ 
burg  ( S.  C. ) 

Herald-  Journal, 
has  returned  to 
his  old  job  after 
a  military  leave 
which  began  in  Cohen 
March,  1944. 

Joseph  Barnes,  foreign  editor 
and  former  Moscow  correspon¬ 
dent,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
will  speak  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  honoring  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man  in  New  York  on  Mar.  19. 

Charles  H.  Martyn,  head  li¬ 
brarian,  Philadelphia  Record, 
has  returned  after  two  and  one- 
half  years  of  military  service 
with  the  Psychological  Warfare 
Division  and  District  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Control  Command 
in  the  ETO. 

Wilma  Tait,  for  15  years  wo¬ 
man’s  editor,  Canadian  Home 
Journal,  and  a  former  Montreal 
newspaper  and  advertising  copy 
writer,  was  elected  president,  me 
Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club. 

Stuart  J.  Shaw,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal, 
was  awarded  the  $100  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  “Freedom  of 
the  Press’’  in  a  contest  conducted 
by  the  (Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Association. 

Bob  Halladay,  Jim  Read  and 
PAin,  Williams  have  returned 
from  the  Army  to  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital.  Halladay  will 
be  city  editor;  Read  sports  edi¬ 


tor;  Williams,  reporter  -  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Sidney  Feldman,  formerly  of 
the  reportorial  staff.  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  -  Times, 
has  left  for  a  cross-country  tour 
during  which  he  will  represent 
several  publications  as  corre¬ 
spondent. 

George  W.  Springer,  recently 
sports  editor  of  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent  and  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Springfield  ( Mass. )  Re¬ 
publican  sports  department,  has 
been  named  news  editor  at  radio 
station  WMMN  in  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  and  has  assumed  his  duties 
there.  He  is  vicepresident  of 
the  West  Virginia  Sports  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Reg  Wambolt  and  Bill  Gruson 
have  become  night  editor  and 
news  editor  respectively  of  the 
Canadian  Press’  Winnipeg  bu¬ 
reau. 

Norman  Bell,  Associated 
Press  war  correspondent  in  the 
Pacific  since  January,  1942,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the  AP 
bureau  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  ’Ted 
McKenna,  acting  manager,  re¬ 
sumes  his  former  position  as 
night  editor. 

Helen  Bower,  book  editor,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  also  edits  the 
oldest  woman’s  fraternity  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  U.  S.,  The  Key,  or¬ 
gan  of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma, 
which  will  celebrate  its  75th  an¬ 
niversary  in  July. 

Lieut.  James  C.  Schaefer  has 
come  out  of  the  Army  to  resume 
his  former  position  on  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Ted  Mecke,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 
newspaperman,  has  doffed  mili¬ 
tary  uniforms  and  returned  to 
his  old  job  as  editor  of  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  (Pa.)  Courier. 

Jack  Eichenberger,  until  re¬ 
cently  on  the  staff  of  Stars  & 
Stripes  in  the  Nippon  Times 
building,  Tokyo,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  service  and  has 
returned  to  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oreponfan’s  radio  station,  KGW, 
as  publicity  manager. 


Herbert  L.  Larson,  drigM^ 
tor,  Portland  (Ore.) 
has  started  his  own  coliiT 
that  paper,  calling  it 
Larsony.’’  It  reviewi  rS 
attractions  and  adds  bits  (gw 
mor  about  stage  and  scrciBig. 
sonalities.  ^ 

Ens.  Charles  Byrni  hai 
released  from  the  Msigw 
Service  after  more  than  iat 
years’  service,  and  hu  rctaM 
to  his  former  position  in  w 
San  Diego  ( Cal. )  Union  im 
department. 

Tom  Fischer,  former  Osgi. 
nati  Times-Star  copy  bof  fit 
charged  from  Army,  returviii 
reporter.  Claude  Shaioi,  TW 
Star  cartoonist,  returned 
vacation  at  Miami  Beach.  (Bn 
Cramerding,  former  T-S  » 
porter,  released  by  Army,  jn 
Schenley  Distilleries  stag  mb 
sistant  to  Jack  Garvit,  yMt 
relations  director. 

William  H.  STONnua;  Cb 
capo  Daily  News  London  emt. 
spondent  and  European  miH|l 
of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service,  has , 
b^n  asked  by 
General  Secre¬ 
tary  Trygve  Lie 
of  the  United 
Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  to  be  his 
personal  assist¬ 
ant  during  Lie's 
f  o  r  t  h  c  o  m- 
ing  visit  to  U.  S. 

Stoneman  has 
been  granted  a  SteaMM 
leave  of  absence 
from  the  Daily  News  FmIb 
Service  to  help  SecretaBT  Ui 
while  he  is  in  this  council 
the  UNO  security  council  m) 
ing.  Stoneman  will  take  da|i 
of  press  arrangement!  Bi  I 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  NewW 
from  London  on  Mar.  11. 

“Pepper”  Wilson,  after  • 
months  in  the  Central  rtdk 
with  the  Army,  combiningt^ 
combat  and  correspootar 
duties,  has  returned  to  theCte 
( Continued  on  page  Nl 
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‘cinnoti  Pott  editorial  stafT,  tem- 
XMrarily  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  Damon  Runyon,  Jr.,  Post 
general  assignments  reporter,  off 
to  New  York  to  visit  nis  father 
and  old  cronies  along  the  Main 
Stem.  Job  Flynn,  after  Army 
service  and  writing  for  Stars  A 
Stripes  in  Southwest  Pacific,  has 
returned  to  Post  sports  depart¬ 
ment 

Al.  Schottelkottb,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  night  club  reporter,  has 
returned  to  work  again  after  a 
minor  operation.  James  T. 
Golden,  following  over  two 
years  in  Army,  resumes  old  Job 
as  Enquirer  literary  editor. 
Dwight  Bicknell,  Enquirer  fi* 
nancial  editor  for  seven  years 
until  1941  when  he  became  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald,  has  joined  the 
SPD  publicity  agency,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Vance  Gillmore,  former  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  editorial  staff  on 
the  afternoon  side  after  23 
months’  Pacific  duty  as  a  Marine 
Corps  captain.  Tony  Slaughter, 
sports  writer,  is  recovering  from 
a  fractured  right  leg,  suffered 
when  he  fell  down  a  flight  of 
stairs. 

Frank  Noll  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburg 
U.P.  Bureau  as  a  rewriteman. 
He  occupied  the  same  post  be¬ 
fore  resigning  last  year  to  take 
additional  college  work. 

Mike  Bird,  former  sergeant 
with  the  Signal  Corps,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Star  copy  desk,  the  ninth  and 
last  of  the  paper’s  editorial  staff 
to  return  from  the  service. 
Others  back  on  the  staff  are  Jack 
Pyle  and  Phil  Taylor,  sports; 
Gale  Cook  and  Douglas  Bank- 
son,  former  Navy  lieutenants; 
Ed  Guthman,  former  Infantry 
captain;  John  Randolph.  War¬ 
ren  Holloway,  and  Dwight 
Shear,  all  reporters. 

James  P.  Hackett,  ex-Marine 
captain  and  combat  correspon¬ 
dent,  has  been  named  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Atlantic 
City. 

William  (“Bill”)  Geaghan, 
field  and  stream  columnist  for 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
and  sports  editor  for  that  paper 
during  the  war,  has  resign^  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health.  John  Mc- 
Kernon,  formerly  with  the 
Bangor  Evening  Commercial  and 
the  Associated  Press  in  Port¬ 
land  before  going  into  military 
service,  is  handling  the  sports 
assignment  and  J.  Brooks  Power 
the  hunting  and  fishing  section. 

Otis  C.  Williams,  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  staff,  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams,  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
their  first.  The  baby  was  born 
Valentine’s  Day  which  is  also  the 
father's  birthday. 

Philip  A.  Koury,  for  eight 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
for  two  years  the  paper’s  motion 
picture  editor,  has  become  a 
press  agent  in  Hollywood  for 


INITIATED  INTO  SDX  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 

The  New  York  Proieasional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  initiated  seven  members  at  a  recent 
Reading  1  .to  r.  ore:  Leo  Mishldn.  drama  critic.  New  York  Morning  Telegroph;  Deon  Moore,  New  tJ 
World-Telegronu  Carl  H.  GelnL  Indiutrial  News  Service;  William  H.  lenkins,  president  BomiiI 
Industrial  Service;  John  T.  McMonus,  PM  drama  critic;  John  Chapman,  New  York  Daily  Neei  fnae 
critic;  Douglas  Gilbert,  New  York  World-Telegram. 


Cecil  B.  DeMille,  movie  pro¬ 
ducer. 

James  E.  Chinn,  for  the  past 
28  years  on  the  local  staffs  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  has  left  the  latter 
newspaper  to  become  press  rela¬ 
tions  representative  of  the  Dis- 
stilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc.,  na¬ 
tional  trade  association  of  the 
U.  S.  alcoholic  beverage  indus¬ 
tries. 

Anton  H.  Remenih,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  has  been 
awarded  the  bronze  star  for 
service  as  a  radio  officer  with  a 
military  mission  in  North  China 
during  the  war.  He  was  cited 
for  participating  in  a  trip  behind 
the  Japanese  lines  to  set  up  com¬ 
munications  equipment  for  Chi¬ 
nese  guerrillas.  Remenih,  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Army,  was 
discharged  Nov.  1. 

Lt.  (jg)  Warren  M.  Harvey, 
former  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  -  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  naval  duty  at  Okinawa  and 
has  been  assigned  to  the  naval 
station  at  the  Todd-Pacific  ship¬ 
yard  in  Tacoma. 

Robert  Conroy,  former  AP 
correspondent  at  Atlantic  City, 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
organizations  of  Julius  G.  Berens 
in  New  York  City,  and  will  rep¬ 
resent  Berens  in  Detroit. 

Bill  Van  Fleet  has  returned 
from  Navy  service  to  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  CTex.) 
Star-Telegram,  where  he  came  in 
1937  after  working  on  the  Gal- 
veston  (Tex.)  News. 

Estelle  Gaines,  former  copy 
reader  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  and  lately  a  member  of 
the  news  staff,  has  been  named 
secretary  to  Helen  Douglas 
Mankin,  who  last  week  was 
elected  to  Congress  from 
Georgia’s  fifth  congressional  dis¬ 
trict,  and  first  woman  to  be 
elected  to  Congress  from 
Georgia. 

Alice  Thomas  has  been  added 
to  the  society  staff  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga. )  Constituion. 

Jim  Furniss,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  the  ETO,  has  re¬ 


joined  the  news  staff  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

John  Wentworth,  sports  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News  at  the  time  he  went 
into  military  service,  has  re¬ 
turned  and  is  now  sports  editor 
of  the  Bangor  Evening  Commer¬ 
cial. 

Douglas  Swiggett,  senior  in 
point  of  service  among  editorial 
writers  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  left  on  an  indefinite 
leave  of  absence.  He  plans  most 
of  his  stay  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Don  Trenary,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  armed  forces 
after  serving  several  years  as 
a  navy  lieutenant  and  radar  spe¬ 
cialist,  has  been  named  state  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
following  military  duty. 

Ray  McBride,  three  years  in 
Army  Air  Corps  and  service  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  area,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  staff  as  rewrite  and 
special  assignments  man. 

Ray  Hansen,  navigator  with 
the  Navy  Air  Corps  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area,  has  joined  the  local 
copy  desk  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  after  2Vfe  years  of  serv¬ 
ice. 

Russell  Bauer,  who  worked 
on  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  newspapers 
before  entering  Army  service  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  copy  desk.  Tom 
Swope,  Post  baseball  reporter, 
is  vacationing  in  Florida  before 
opening  of  Reds’  spring  training 
season  at  Tampa.  Don  Edgemon, 
Post  military  editor,  resigned  to 
recuperate  from  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Beverly  Ewald,  who  formerly 
held  the  job,  took  it  over. 

Al  Settle,  who  served  as  a 
Lieut.  Col.  with  Army  Air  Intel¬ 
ligence,  and  Paul  Miner,  a  naval 
lieutenant  stationed  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  are  back  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  Ray  Heady  and  Howard 
Coons  have  rejoined  the  Star’s 
telegraph  desk. 

Gene  Peach,  former  Okla¬ 
homa  City  desk  man  and  more 
recently  a  reporter  with  the 
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Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Tima.  ^ 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Sm  N 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun. 

James  F.  Doyle,  politkila 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  Cotr'id 
Express  and  a  former 
ton  correspondent,  wu  stri 
and  injur^  by  an  tutonto^ 
while  crossing  a  Buffalo  it.-^ 

Wedding  Bells 

LOUIS  T.  COLVEY,  cireujj 
manager,  Montreal  ((kalGi 
zette,  and  Miss  Irers  FIlho 
Archer,  at  the  Church  of  St 
gustine  of  Canterbury, 
Dame  de  Grace,  in  MontreiL 
John  Lewis  Fulton,  hodi 
the  Greene  County  BureM ; 
the  Washington  (Pa.) 
and  Mrs.  Edna  Sayeis.  i  li 
long  friend.  Mar.  7  at  Wip 
burg.  Pa. 

John  P.  Swift,  Jb.,  sw 
City  (Mo.)  Times  reporter. n 
married  to  Betty  Ann  Ik*’^ 
of  Kansas  City,  recently. 

Karl  Peterson,  Jh., 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Str, 
married  to  Dorothy  Jeaii  C' 
TER,  former  Star  copy  fill  ■ 
cently. 

• 

'Lin'  Celdon  Leores 
Treasury  DeportaieDl 

Washington  —  Lynnewc! 
(Lin)  Celdon,  since  Octobe^ 
1944  an  advertising 
with  the  Treasury’s  War  Firis^ 
Division  where  he  was 
as  managing  editor  of 
Section  and  acting  chief  * 
Newspaper  Section  in 
sence  of  S.  George  Ll^^ 
consultant,  when  Mr.  Llttk  ^ 
eled  with  the  Secret^. 
his  connection  with  the  fo 
ment  last  week. 

Mr.  Celdon.  who  at  oa*  ^ 
managed  Prudden, 
Prudden,  publishew 
tives,  until  the  *q 
Harry  Prudden  in 
nett  Newspaper  tramaa 
Before  going  to  TreiWR 
was  the  assistant  clW 
the  Washington  Post- 
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lot  Ediiorial  reprinted  from  the  March  1,  1946  issue  of  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


Apathetic  and  Pathetic 


i'i 

f  JOiBMminfc  Premier  Stalin’s  Russia 
its  international  conduct,  there  are 
iTmat  many  puzzlinf?  aspects.  To  us 
[j^  most  puzzling  is  not  rooted  in 
It  grows  in  America.  It  can  be 
Cressed  in  the  form  of  a  question: 
should  anybody  expect  Stalin  to 
anything  different  than  he  is  doing? 
in  any  surprise  at  all  is  due,  it  is  in  the 
1-^  that  Stalin,  being  what  he  is  and 
jMpg  the  opportunity  that  he  has, 
Kold  be  even  as  moderate  as  he  has 


The  opportunity  is  that  a  ruthless 
msn  believing  in  the  law  of  force  has 
M  opposition.  And  he  has  none  because 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  around 
which  could  rally  “a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind”  is  losing  its 
faith.  It  is  becoming  ashamed  of  its 
traditions.  The  light  of  freedom  for  the 
individual  which  has  heartened  men  for  a 
tentury  and  a  half  flickers  ^d  bums 
low  in  a  fetid  atmosphere  from  which 
the  sustaining  oxygen  has  been  drained. 

Try  this  if  you  will.  Go  into  any 
(trouo — the  more  prosperous  and  fash¬ 
ionable  the  better  the  test —  and  speak 
of  the  “self-evident  truth”  that  "all  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.”  Say  to  this  group  that  “td 
secure  these  rights  goyernments  are 
instituted  among  men.” 

We  venture  that  you  will  be  startled 
by  the  number  of  people,  particularly 
younger  people,  who  do  not  know  that 
you  are  quoting  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  And  of  those  who  know, 
I  large  number  will  not  agree  with  the 
nhilosonhv  expressed.  And  of  those 
wto  agree — and  this  is  the  most  tragic 
thing— many  will  not  have  the  courage 
to  say  so. 

Perhaps  the  dominant  attitude  was 
sammed  up  by  a  young  man  who  would 
orobablv  think  of  himself  as  an  “intel¬ 
lectual.”  He  said : 

"Only  a  few  people  in  the  Bible  Belt 
believe  those  things  now.” 

Or  listen  to  the  young  minister  of 
the  gospel  who  came  to  this  office 
steering  at  those  who  “operate  in  a 
eacuum  of  idealism.” 


We  gave  our  government  encourage¬ 
ment— it  did  not  need  much — to  con¬ 
jee  with  Stalin.  In  the  criminal 
Mosion  of  Yalta  an  American  President 
•ccepted  secret  agreements  which  bar- 
^  thousands  of  human  beings  and 
*®ch,  if  carried  out,  will  send  thou¬ 
sands  more  to  exile  and  death. 

Jl^e  did  that  and  a  chorus  of  writers 
*nd  commentators  defaulted  their  obli- 
“wn  to  ask  questions  and  said  that 
salt*  was  good.  They  said  Stalin  was  a 
^  of  hig  word.  He  would  not  grab  ter- 
He  would  not  suppress  the 
wuches.  He  would  cease  to  send  his 
"•"•tors  into  every  corner  of  the  world. 


He  would  not  use  his  military  power  to  pious  protestations  seriously?  Why 

force  on  other  peoples  his  own  social  should  he  give  us  any  attention  at  all? 

and  political  system.  Each  of  those  He  knows  what  is  happening  and  he 

things  he  has  done.  Some  illusionists,  knows  that  we  are  treading  the  path 

who  said  he  would  not,  now  have  the  to  his  philosophy  and  his  orbit.  He 
decency  to  acknowledge  disillusion.  They  thinks  he  has  only  to  wait — and  he  may 
suggest  that  we  shake  an  admonitory  be  right, 
finger  at  Stalin.  - 

That  is  a  ludicrous  sug^stion.  Does  Wg  have  told  the  world  about  four 
anyone  imaprine  that  Stalin  is  such  a  freedoms  but  the  number  of  men  who 
fool  that  he  thinks  we  can  or  will  oppose  jjve  under  the  heel  of  dictatorship  is 
his  armed  might  with  ours?  And  if  we  greater,  not  less.  We  have  not  stood 
are  not  ready  to  do  that,  what  other  fQj.  freedom.  We  are  in  the  thick  of 
means  of  opposition  have  we?  We  have  the  game  of  power  politics.  We  are  in 
none,  for  we  besmirched  our  own  moral  jt  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  and  we  have 
precepts.  We  have  dropped  our  faith  imported  it  to  the  American  continent, 
and  stand  grotesquely  naked.  It  is  Stalin’s  game  and  of  course  we 

Yet  we  tell  other  peoples  of  the  world  badly, 

how  they  must  act.  We  have  abandoned  There  are  men  not  afraid  to  speak 
the  tradition  that  peoples  have  the  right  out.  One  is  John  Foster  Dulles  who 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  dares  speak  and  knows  whereof  he 

We  denounce  a  Col.  Peron  of  Argen-  quote, 

tina  as  a  dictator  and  a  bad  man  «!  afraid  we’ve  got  very  few 

suspected  of  aggression  and  therefore  he  friends  in  the  world  today.  There 

must  not  rule  that  unhappy  republic.  a  time  when  we  had  more 

He  certainly  is  those  things.  But  who  is  friends  than  any  other  people  of  the 

the  United  States  to  denounce  the  man  world.  Today  we  have  influence 
that  the  people  of  his  country  ^  appar-  cause  of  our  production  capacity, 
ently  have  chosen  in  a  free  election  and  because  people  are  trying  to  get  the 

to  condemn  any  other  government  for  physical  things  we  produce.  I  don’t 

cooperating  wUh  dictators?  The  fact  ^ny  real  friendship  on  the 

IS  that  Col.  Peron  helped  himself  to  of  other  peoples.  This  leaves 

newer  by  borrowing  more  than  one  page  ps  in  a  dangerous  and  vulnerable 
from  the  book  of  the  New  Deal.  position;  one  which  we  should  do 

But  Col.  Peron  and  General  Franco,  'inmost  to  correct.” 

another  unsavory  character  ruling  Spain  ^  pjap.g  standing  in  his  community 
are,  we  say,  corrupt.  Furthermore,  they  jg  ^  projection  of  his  own  character, 
suppress  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  ^  nation’s  standing  in  the  world  is  a 
poison  the  wells  of  free  information,  projection  of  its  domestic  life. 

They  certainly  do  those  things. 

^  ^  XL  i  What  we  see  at  home  is  a  condition 

Let  us  see  what  government  it  is  that  ^^gre  public  trust  is  openly  accepted  as 

hurls  these  accusations  of  corruption  avenue  to  private  gain;  where  a  gov- 
and  extra-legal  .sanctions.  ernment  is  so  steeped  in  propaganda  lies 

It  is  a  government  where  the  family  t]iat  it  must  give  the  wrong  reasons  ^ 
and  the  friends  of  a  President  could  use  policies,  where  in  the  "a™®  of  fre^ 
their  prestige  to  enrich  themselves  and  dom  the  citizen  is  l^ing  handcuff^  to 

those  who  publicly  protest^  are  de-  rules  of  a  troupe  of  brilliant  py^ies 

nounced.  It  is  a  government  against  write  the  prescni^ion^  for  a  Iall®r 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  American  V^®  on  an  adding  machine;  where  debt 
historv,  Americans  fear  to  speak.  It  is  is  prosperity  and  thnft  a  somal  crime, 
a  government  which  is  spending  the  where  it  can  be  asserted  that  there  exists 
people’s  money  on  a  bureaucracy  with  a  moral  right  to  steal  and  bribe; 
which  men  abhor  contact  because  re-  where  men  shout  free  enterprise  and 
sistance  means  reprisals.  The  system  then  swk  better  and  bigger  government 
has  the  expected  results.  Many  busi-  subsidies;  where  women  leaving  black 
nesses  feel  that  they  must  have  a  friend  luarkets  .stop  to  sign  petitions  for  con- 
at  court  and  so  some  who  have  official  tinuation  of  pnee  control;  where  groups 
access  are  paid  as  “advisers.”  There  demanding  When  do  we  get  ours .  no 
was  a  time  when  we  called  such  men  whisper  but  shout  and  where 

lobbyists  and  investigated  them.  Now  officials  no  longer  consider  it  necessary 
they  are  appointed  to  high  office.  to  conceal  that  they  are  the  creatures 

of  these  groups. 

I.iOoking  at  our  record  of  connivance  .  ,  l  • 

with  dictators  and  looking  at  our  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  our  int^- 
domestic  scene,  is  it  any  wonder  that  national  relations  we  cannot  combat  the 
the  people  of  Argentina  decided  that  assertion  that  black  is  white  and  that 
Col.  Peron  might  be  the  lesser  of  the  goal  of  human  freedom  is  the 
two  evils?  slave  state? 

And  while  we  condemn  the  dictators  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Dulles 
for  suppressing  and  distorting  the  free  laments  the  lack  of  those  policies, 
flow  of  information,  our  own  State  “expressive  of  the  ^righteous  faith  of 
Department  proposes  a  plan  to  blanket  the  best  in  America?” 

the  world  with  propaganda.  ~ 

We  are  apathetic:  We  are  rapidly 

Why  should  Stalin  take  us  and  our  growing  pathetic. 


We  have  told  the  world  about  four 
freedoms  but  the  number  of  men  who 
live  under  the  heel  of  dictatorship  is 
greater,  not  less.  We  have  not  stood 
for  freedom.  We  are  in  the  thick  of 
the  game  of  power  politics.  We  are  in 
it  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  and  we  have 
imported  it  to  the  American  continent. 
It  is  Stalin’s  game  and  of  course  we 
do  it  badly. 

There  are  men  not  afraid  to  speak 
out.  One  is  John  Foster  Dulles  who 
dares  speak  and  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  We  quote: 

“I  am  afraid  we’ve  got  very  few 
friends  in  the  world  today.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  had  more 
friends  than  any  other  people  of  the 
world.  Today  we  have  influence  be¬ 
cause  of  our  production  capacity, 
because  people  are  trying  to  get  the 
physical  things  we  produce.  I  don’t 
detect  any  real  friendship  on  the 
part  of  other  peoples.  This  leaves 
us  in  a  dangerous  and  vulnerable 
position;  one  which  we  should  do 
our  utmost  to  correct.” 

A  man’s  standing  in  his  community 
is  a  projection  of  his  own  character. 
A  nation’s  standing  in  the  world  is  a 
projection  of  its  domestic  life. 

What  we  see  at  home  is  a  condition 
where  public  trust  is  openly  accepted  as 
an  avenue  to  private  gain;  where  a  gov¬ 
ernment  is  so  steeped  in  propaganda  lies 
that  it  must  give  the  wrong  reasons  for 
its  policies;  where  in  the  name  of  free¬ 
dom  the  citizen  is  being  handcuffed  to 
rules  of  a  troupe  of  brilliant  pygmies 
who  write  the  prescription  for  a  fuller 
life  on  an  adding  machine;  where  debt 
is  prosperity  and  thrift  a  social  crime; 
where  it  can  be  asserted  that  there  exists 
a  “moral  right”  to  steal  and  bribe; 
where  men  shout  free  enterprise  and 
then  seek  better  and  bigger  government 
subsidies;  where  women  leaving  black 
markets  .stop  to  sign  petitions  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  price  control ;  where  groups 
demanding  “When  do  we  get  ours?”  no 
longer  whisper  but  shout  and  where 
officials  no  longer  consider  it  necessary 
to  conceal  that  they  are  the  creatures 
of  these  groups. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  our  inter¬ 
national  relations  we  cannot  combat  the 
assertion  that  black  is  white  and  that 
the  goal  of  human  freedom  is  the 
slave  state? 
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EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 


Absentee  Direction 
Injurious  to  Unions 


By  E.  F.  Burpee 

Employment  Relations  Counsel 


THE  CURRENT  strike  of  news¬ 
paper  connpositors  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  presents  a  novel  problem 
of  union  administration.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  union  pres¬ 
ident  (E&P  Feb.  p.  69),  the 
strike  against  the  newspaper  is 
being  managed  by  an  interna¬ 
tional  union  representative 
while  the  negotiations  with  the 
local  job  shops  are  handled  by 
the  local  union  officials  without 
outside  assistance. 

The  statement  of  the  local 
union  oflScial  is  not  clear  as  to 
whether  the  local  union  has  com¬ 
pletely  surrendered  the  newspa¬ 
per  negotiations  and  strike  to  the 
international.  However,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  problem  in 
Trenton  may  be  an  example  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  what 
might  be  termed  absentee  union 
management 

The  local  union  is  a  demo¬ 
cratic  and  autonomous  group 
and  as  such  it  has  recently  set¬ 
tled  with  the  job  shop  employers 
for  a  $60  weekly  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  strike  handled  by 
the  international  on  behalf  of 
the  local,  continues  against  the 
newspapers  in  the  face  of  an 
offer  by  the  publishers  of  a  scale 
of  $65  with  a  further  increase  to 
$67.50  later  on. 

Whether  this  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  international  union 
wants  one  thing  while  the  local 
union  wants  something  else, 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  what 
is  going  on  and  it  suggests  that 
the  administrative  affairs  of  the 
union  are  a  little  confused. 

This  problem  of  union  man¬ 
agement  is  not  a  new  one  al¬ 
though  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
drift  toward  even  more  central¬ 
ization  of  authority  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  union  operation  than 
ever  before,  not  only  in  the 
printing  trades  unions  but  among 
all  industrial  and  craft  organ¬ 
izations  as  well. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  a 
mistaken  idea  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  democratic  operation.  The 
union  aim  is  to  permit  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  govern  in  all  matters. 
Accordingly,  it  is  customary  for 
the  international  union  to  legis¬ 
late  on  some  conditions  while 
the  local  unions  legislate  on 
others.  Sometimes  the  system 
gets  out  of  control  because  both 
local  and  international  unions 
legislate  on  the  same  subject  in 
a  different  way  and  the  question 
is  then  brought  as  to  what  is 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

Even  more  important  is  the 
question  of  wages  and  whether 
this  is  a  subject  for  local  union 
autonomy  or  international  union 
dictation.  Certainly  it  would 
seem  that  the  membership  of  an 
international  union  is  hardly 
qualified  to  judge  the  merits  of  a 
wage  dispute  when  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  will  be  completely  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  local  operating 
conditions.  The  same  is  true 


with  respect  to  certain  working 
conditions  upon  which  interna¬ 
tional  unions  have  legislated  in 
the  past  with  highly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

While  these  problems  may 
stem  from  a  conflict  as  to  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  mechanics, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  mat¬ 
ters  of  business  management 
and  administration. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  for 
the  unions  in  the  experience  of 
industrial  enterprises.  It  was 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  there 
was  general  derogation  of  the 
chain  store  ^stem  and  the 
passing  of  the  independent  store 
owners.  The  chain  stores  were 
for  a  time  quite  freely  attacked 
in  legislative  circles  and  among 
various  civic  groups.  The  bur¬ 
den  of  the  attack  generally  was 
that  the  public  could  not  get 
from  the  chain  stores  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  service  that  had  been 
rendered  by  the  independents. 

Some  of  the  criticism  of  the 
chain  system  was  justified  be¬ 
cause  in  their  early  development 
the  chains  in  some  cases  had  no 
clear  definition  of  authority  and 
responsibility  for  local  managers 
and  the  customer  had  no  one  to 
turn  to  with  complaints  or  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  for 
the  responsible  chain  organiza¬ 
tions  to  correct  this  situation 
and  with  this  correction  much  of 
the  basis  for  complaint  against 
absentee  ownership  or  manage¬ 
ment  disappeared. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  mechanics  and 
principles  of  democracy.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  seem  that  for  the 
benefit  of  these  organizations 
some  closer  analysis  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  organization  of  unions  is  in 
order.  Certainly  there  is  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  employ¬ 
ers  to  democratically  managed 
union  organization,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  most  employers  are 
utterly  confused  by  not  knowing 
with  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
deal. 

If  the  unions  establish  a  sys- 
tepi  whereby  a  local  has  au¬ 
tonomy  on  one  occasion  and  re¬ 
linquishes  control  of  a  situation 
at  some  other  time  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  find  such  a  system  op¬ 
erating  to  their  detriment  in  the 
long  run.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
choice  as  to  whether  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  to  deal  with  a  local  or 
international  union,  the  union 
may  make  the  choice  for  a 
while,  but  eventually  they  will 
find  themselves  in  the  position 
of  having  the  employer  make  the 
choice  for  them. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  ef¬ 
fective  strategy,  we  face  also  the 
more  serious  problem  of  seeing 
men  do  picket  duty  on  meager 
strike  benefits  in  a  strike  for 
something  they  don’t  want  or 
care  about. 

Union  organizers  will  maintain 


Sea  Bees  Offer  Guild,  Utica 

Speedup  in  Pulp  Papers  Sign 

American  Pulp  and  Paper  As-  ^  ■ 

sociation  members,  in  session  IMe^V  wOIltraCT 
this  week  in  New  York  City,  tt.,..,-*  m  v  a  » 
heard  a  proposal  by  a  Veterans  ,  P***‘'» 

Administration  official  to  allow  nhnWranh^f 
a  group  of  former  Sea  Bees  to  ml  ‘ 

apply  the  knowledge  gained  in  sch^ules^set 
military  operations  in  develop-  *  '• 

UmbeT'^  -sentatlvls^f  JheSicaObfi: 

Greater  mechanization  of 
woods  oparation  than  ever  prac-  Sundav)^  anH 

tised  heretofore  is  a  feature  of  p.g.,  (morninc)  anii^*u*** 
the  plan,  which  attracted  atten-  oaner  Guild  of 

tion  in  view  of  reports  toat  the  ^  Wage^inweases^inotterbna. 
^  ets  and  classifications  in  the 

added  to  the  industry  s  prob-  torial  department  amounted  s 
lem  of  meeting  the  expand^  $2  and  $3,  and  aUw?- 
nc^  for  paper  and  paper  prod-  active  to  Dec.  16,  IW  ^ 

ucts  in  the  U.  S. _  night  differentlil  to  ? 

creased  from  50  cents  to  70  ci^ 
that  members  sometimes  have  to  a  shift, 
be  forced  to  strike  to  obtain  The  previous  top  minir- 
benefits  they  do  not  want.  The  was  $50  for  a  40-hour  weet  N 
internationals  sometimes  stir  up  new  contract  calls  for  a 
these  controversies  in  the  real  hour  week,  which  bMameeS^j 
or  fancied  belief  that  the  partic-  tive  on  Jan.  1  as  part  of  splr- 
ular  condition  sought  is  neces-  wide  policy, 
sary  for  the  majority  or  to  solid-  A  maintenance  of  mectei 
ify  the  ranks  of  the  membership-  ship  clause,  included  in  tht  pi 

This  is  regarded  as  a  funda-  vious  contract  as  a  wartinup-J 
mental  of  unionism  from  the  or-  vision,  is  eliminated  in  tht  r-:^ 
ganizer’s  point  of  view  but  it  is  agreement, 
not  very  satisfying  to  the  house-  A  change  in  the  holiday  c!q 
holder  who  feels  obliged  to  eat  to  conform  with  company^ 
and  pay  his  bills  and  who  may  icy  provides  either  an  extn 
get  a  little  tired  of  going  on  oil  or  an  extra  day’s  pa; 
strike  for  a  distant  fellow-mem-  weeks  in  which  holidajn  tlJ 
ber  who  is  constantly  yammer-  Previously,  there  was  a  siirt3 
ing  for  something  that  isn’t  good  working  day  for  those  rtqu™ 
for  anyone  anyway.  to  work  on  holid^s. 

■  The  contract  is  effective  d 

La  Prensa  Editor  Here  °  NegoUat?^^’  for  the  co,  * 

Minneapolis — Miguel  Pi  de  la  was  Vincent  S.  Jones,  exe 
Serra,  foreign  affairs  and  finance  editor  of  the  newspapen,  a 
reporter  for  La  Prensa,  Buenos  sisted  by  George  Wun,  Jr, :: 
Aires  newspaper,  has  arrived  at  ditor,  and  Albert  J.  Mo^ 
the  University  of  Minnesota  attorney. 

School  of  Journalism  to  study  Guild  representativM  wer 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  Charles  Crissey  and  JV 
of  Inter-American  Affairs.  He  Blawis,  ANG  international  rq 
is  the  eighth  South  American  resentative,  and  Miss  fc 
to  come  here  in  the  past  15  Samel,  J.  Arthur  Vallee  ;; 
months  under  the  State  Depart-  James  A.  Williamson,  loeil 
ment  program.  fleers. 


KEY  CITIES - Key  Results 

Bella  that  jinqie,  jangle,  jingle  are  music  to  the  ten  d 
merchandisers  who  "register"  in  the  49  hometewu,  ktm- 
^  reading,  buy-ot-htni 

communities  of  Tht  Olh 
Select  List— the  Ibl  IW 

-  putt  you  in  the  ctd 

\  drawer  in  58  of  Ohb» 

mL.  \  .  88  Try  • 

—  one  trdtr, 
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Eren  in  little  things,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
<loe$  big  things  consistent  with  its  standing  as 
one  of  America’s  really  great  newspapers.  For 
cmnple,  scientific  sectionalizing  solves  the  daily 
•iebate  over  who  gets  priority  for  the  family’s 
^worite  newspaper.  Now  mom,  dad,  and  the  kids 
fttch  for  the  Globe -Democrat  at  the  same  time 
•  ..and  each  comes  up  satisfied. 

^is  is  just  one  of  many  improvements  intro- 
**•<*<1  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat  to  in- 
®*Me  reader  interest.  Almost  100  years  old, 
^  great  morning  newspaper  has  always  been 
'•cognized  for  leadership  in  readership. 


Reporting  a  sequence  of  recent 
innovations  in  keeping  with 
the  progressive  leadership  of 
St.  Louis*  oldest  newspaper. 


Calkins  Naxnei 
PNP  A  Group 
Chairman 


PROMOTION 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Book  Draws  Praise 


Suggestions  in  Verse 
THE  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 


Harrisburg,  Pa.— A  dm 
qutrer  is  paying  $5  for  rhymes  mittee  to  study  the  use  o( 
that  suggest  civic  improve-  papers  in  the  schools  of 
ments.  Successful  entries,  pub-  sylvania  has  been  aaai 
lished  daily,  have  to  be  in  con-  by  Stanley  W.  faiMm.  i 
IF  OCCASIONALLY  we  wax  It  opens  up  to  show  a  spread  of  structive  vein.  town  Newspapers 

repetitious  in  our  insistence  Hornaday's  exclusive  stories  in  dent  of  the  Pennsylv^ 

upon  development  of  certain  the  News  from  Washington,  the  Writers'  Institute  paper  Publishers’ 

phases  of  a  newspaper's  promo-  Democratic  national  convention  .  ,  „  „  i 

tional  program  it’s  because  we  in  Chicago  and  the  UNO  confer-  ^HE  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press  It  is  m^e  up  of  1.  i 
think  there  is  good  reason  for  it.  ence  in  San  Francisco.  The  conducted  a  news-wri^g  iiu  Sweenj^  Grcctwb^  j 
One  point  we’d  like  to  drive  back  page  is  given  over  to  pic-  stitute  for  more  than  1,000  high  and  Review,  chairnua;. 
home  to  every  worker  in  the  tures  of  other  local  "stars”  on  school  and  college  ^umalism  Chalfant,  ,  W°3/'‘^,bore  | 
newspaper  promotion  field  is  the  the  News  staff,  and  the  blurb  studrats  on  Mar.  15-16.  Manag- 
importance  of  exploiting  the  makes  the  point  that  “to  develop  Dale  Stafford  pre- 

newpaper’s  own  local  talent.  good  writers  and  keep  them"  is  sided  at  the  four  general  ses- 

The  newspaper  is  a  highly  traditional  News  policy.  The  sions.  There  were  also  32  sp^ 

localized  institution.  That  ad-  only  thing  lacking,  seems  to  us,  ^oup  matings  at  which 

vantage  over  other  media  is  its  is  a  little  biographical  material  »  if®,*®  staff  members  spoke,  appointed  by  Preiidairi 

essential  and  basic  value  to  na-  about  Hornaday  giving  some  Advertising  and  printing  prob-  Y^,bo  assumed  oIr 

tional  advertisers.  It  seems  only  of  the  background  whidi  lems  also  were  on  the  program,  month  ago,  include  the  Mh 

conunon  sense,  therefore,  to  ex-  makes  him  the  expert  newsman  Executive  Editor  Basil  Wal-  jug.  newsprint.  George  J.  Ik 
plolt  to  the  full  and  with  all  the  he  is.  ters  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  Doily  Times;  muiH 

showmanship  at  your  command 
everything  about  your  paper  that  Market  Stuff 
Is  local  and  therefore  different  goME  good  market  studies  come 

to  hand  this  week.  Most  am- 
otner  mMium  *•  ,  bitious  is  the  one  from  the  News- 

It  you  think  that  perhaps  we  re  paper  Advertising  Service  of  the 

off  on  a  tangent  in  insist-  ^Madison  ( Wis. )  Capital  Times 

ence.  Just  consider  that  radio  j^igconsin  State  Journal  of- 
tods  plenty  of  material  for  its  faring  "new  measurements"  of 
showmanship  in  the  very  talent  iJadison  retail  market.  This 
*®hievement  that  tTO  many  provides  retail  sales  data.  1939- 

new^apers  overlook  Only  last  f944  f^r  department,  drug,  furnl- 

week  Variety  report^  a  new  jure,  grocery,  variety,  men’s 

radio  program  going  the  rounds  ^ggr  and  women’s  wear  stores; 

^  g®tting  favorable  sponsor  ^ata  on  population,  payrolls,  em- 

ployment  and  savings;  and  data 
around  newspaper  talent  and  its  newspaper  circulation  and  re¬ 
achievement.  tgil  advertising  costs. 

Doffing  the  Stetson  Other  more  or  less  standard 

That’s  why  we  doff  our  Stetson  market  studies  come  from  the 

this  week  with  more  than  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Her- 

usual  flourish  to  the  Milwaukee  aid;  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times; 

Journal  for  the  second  volume  and  the  Boston  Record-American 

of  “As  The  Journal  Told  It.”  and  Sunday  Advertiser.  Of 

Here,  in  a  beautlfifl  82-page,  these  the  simplest  and  neatest  is 

SVixll  inch  book,  are  reprinted  the  Erie  folder,  done  by  the 

memorable  stories,  photos,  draw-  Katz  Agency.  The  Boston  study, 

Ings,  editorials,  poems  and  car-  although  full  of  excellent  mate- 

toons  from  the  Journal.  rial,  is  too  busy  and  diffused  an 

Mostly  the  work  of  its  own  "analysis”  to  appeal  to  any  ana- 


Herald;  John  O’Doiaiit  (X 
City  Derrick  and  Bliaili^ 
Miss  Rebecca  F. 

Haven  Express. 

Chairmen  of  other  cooMki 


une  Company  has  begun  to  make 

"Leadership  in  Iowa”  awards  to  Hazleton  Plain  SpeafctrM 
persons  who  serve  as  presidents  ard-Sentinel;  chain  ston,  SIR 
of  their  professional,  business,  or  List,  Pittsburgh  Su»-Tetaggl 
trade  groups.  The  presentation  PNPA  Bulletin,  W.  E  Slxili 
includes  a  watch  chain  pendant  Sorristown  Times  HersM. 
in  the  shape  of  the  state  of  Iowa  Also  the  following  ipil 
showing  a  gavel  and  the  words,  ments;  editorial  al&dHt  M 
"For  Leadership  in  Iowa.”  The  H.  Carter,  Lancastv  Rn 
recipient  also  gets  a  certificate.  papers,  Inc.;  circulatiogalK 

L.  Wilder,  Lebanon  Nnmh$ 

Penny  Postexird  'Hello'  business  office  aflaitk 

EVERY  day  the  Halifax  (N.  S.) 

Chronicle  sends  out  a  num-  s 

ber  of  stamped  postcards  to  per- 
sons  whose  names  will  appear  in 

the  next  day’s  personal  news.  1*^  j  icSSES 

The  card  reads:  “Dear  Mrs.  .  .  .:  Patriot  and 

Your  name  appears  on  the  Wo-  advertising  ( v^ekliy ,  jw 

men’s  Page  (for  instance)  of  to-  w-  Knepper.  Carnegltr^ 

day’s  Halifax  Chronicle  ( or  Ham;  association 

Halifax  Daily  Star,  the  after-  D.  Mansfield,  JttBP 

noon  paper).  We  thought  you 

might  be  interested  in  seeing  the  pta?  M.  Fellman, 

item  in  which  it  appears.”  The 

cards  are  dated  for  the  day  fol-  arts,  Philadelphia  Lsfmj" 
lowing  that  upon  which  they  are  Ugencer;  advisoty  cwniiW 
mail^.  In  the  second  para-  State  College  S^ool  wW 
graph  on  the  card  the  addressee  nalism,  E.  Arthur  wa 
is  invited  to  send  in  news  items  Greensburg  Tribune  aM 


Progressive  management  must  recognize  that 
over-all  efficiency  is  a  product,  not  only  of 
scientific  management  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  but  of  wise  human  relations.  As  the 
attention  of  business  leadership  is  being  fo¬ 
cused  as  much  on  men  as  on  methods,  business 
is  finding  means  to  provide  in  increasing  meas¬ 
ure  the  things  every  individual  in  industry 
wants  .  .  .  justice  in  terms  of  fair  pay  and  fair 
dealing,  a  sense  of  individual  importance,  op- 
piirtunity  and  security. 


STANDARD  DIL  DEVELDPMENT  CDMPANY 

BAYWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

OPERA  rtNG  THE  ESSO 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 


Where  America  Gets  the  World’s 
Foremost  Petroleum  Research 


Taking  samples  of  axnation  gasoline  for  testing 
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RADIO 


Canada  Places  Radio 
In  Journalist’s  Hands 


TOROIirrO — (Special  to  Editor 

&  Publisher)  —  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  A.  Davidson  Dunton  in 
November  1945,  as  the  drst  full¬ 
time  chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  marks 
the  second  time  that  the  na¬ 
tional  system  of  broadcasting  in 
Canada  has  been  directed  by  a 
Canadian  newspaperman. 

In  1932,  when  national  broad¬ 
casting  was  inaugurated  by  the 
creation  of  the  Canadian  Radio 
Broadcasting  Commission,  the 
late  Hector  Charlesworth,  then 
editor  of  Toronto  Saturday 
Night,  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  a  post  which 
he  held  until  parliament  enacted 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Act, 
1936,  bringing  the  present  Can¬ 
adian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
into  being  in  1936. 

Mr.  Dunton,  33,  former  editor 
of  the  Montreal  Standard,  as¬ 
sumes  full-time  direction  of 
policy  and  public  relations  for 
the  corporation,  and  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
presides  over  meetings.  Previ¬ 
ously,  this  latter  function  has 
been  performed  by  prominent 
Canadians  in  addition  to  their 
own  activities  outside  of  radio. 

What  CBC  Operates 

Parliament  directed  the  CBC 
to  carry  on  a  national  system  of 
broadcasting  within  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  assume  regulatory  pow¬ 
ers  over  all  matter  broadcast  by 
radio  stations  in  Canada.  In 
order  to  carry  on  a  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  broadcasting,  the  CBC 
has  established  and  operates  11 
stations,  it  leases  and  operates 
a  12th,  and  controls  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  two  nation-wide  net¬ 
works,  and  a  French  network  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  TOese 
three  networks  are  made  up  of 
CBC  and  privately-owned  sta¬ 
tions.  In  this  respect,  the  CBC 
differs  fundamentally  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  the  governing  body  for 
broadcasting  in  the  United 
States.  The  FCC  does  not  own 
or  operate  broadcasting  stations, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  program  content  as 
the  CBC. 

In  the  United  States,  the  FCC 
is  the  licensing  authority  and 
regulates  such  matters  as  wave¬ 
lengths  and  power;  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transport  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  is  the  li¬ 
censing  authority  in  Canada. 
The  CBC  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  licensing  authority, 
but  the  ministry  may  or  may  not 
act  in  accordance  with  these 
recommendations. 

Generally,  the  CBC  applies 
more  safeguards  than  there  are 
in  the  United  States  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  dissemination  of  mis- 
les^ing  or  "objectionable"  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  in  the  realm  of 
good  t^te,  controversial  sub¬ 
jects,  price  mentions,  etc.  One 


of  these  safeguards  is  that  all 
advertising  on  any  Canadian 
stations  presented  in  connection 
with  foods,  dru^,  or  proprietary 
or  patent  medicine,  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Health 
and  Welfare  Department. 

The  CBC  came  into  being  as 
a  result  of  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Radio 
Broadcasting  of  1929,  and  later 
in  parliamentary  committees  on 
radio.  These  recommendations 
were  that  the  interests  of  the 
Canadian  people  could  best  be 
served  through  a  inationally- 
owned  radio  system,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  high-power  sta¬ 
tions  operating  at  strategic 
points  across  the  country,  with 
smaller  stations  acting  as  sup¬ 
plementary  outlets  in  more 
densely  populated  areas.  The 
national  system  should  be  fi¬ 
nanced  primarily  by  a  license 
fee,  supplement^  by  commer¬ 
cial  revenue. 

That  is  the  way  it  stands  to¬ 
day.  The  CBC  is  not  govern¬ 
ment-owned  or  controlled,  but  is 
a  publicly-owned  corporation 
responsible  to  parliament 
through  a  minister  of  the  crown. 
During  the  war  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  representative  was  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  National  War  Services; 
now,  it  is  the  Minister  of  Na¬ 
tional  Revenue,  Dr.  J.  J.  Mc¬ 
Cann. 

The  present  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  CBC,  with  Dunton 
as  chairman,  consists  of  nine 
members— Canadians  chosen  to 
represent  the  principal  geogra¬ 
phical  divisions  in  Canada.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  CJovernor 
in  Council.  The  function  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  is  to  act  as 
“trustees  of  the  national  interest 
in  broadcasting."  Board  mem¬ 
bers  are  responsible  for  the 
policies  of  the  Corporation,  and 
for  guaranteeing  that  broadcast¬ 
ing  will  be  administered  in  a 
non-partisan  and  business-like 
manner. 

102  Standard  Stations 

There  are  102  standard  band 
stations  in  Canada.  Of  these. 
91  are  privately-owned  and  all 
but  two  are  operated  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis — the  other  two  be¬ 
ing  educational  stations.  The 
11  stations  of  the  CBC  serve 
parts  of  the  Dominion  from 
coast-to-coast — four  having  50,- 
000  watt  transmitters,  at  Sack- 
ville,  N.  B.;  Montreal;  Toronto 
and  Watrous,  Sask. 

More  than  half  of  the  private¬ 
ly-owned  stations  in  Canada  arc 
basic  stations  on  either  the  CBC 
Trans-Canada  or  Dominion  Net¬ 
works.  Seventeen  of  them,  plus 
seven  CBC-owned  stations,  make 
UD  the  basic  stations  of  the 
Trans-Canada,  and  28,  plus  one 
CBC  station,  CJBC  Toronto,  are 
comprised  in  the  Dominion 
Network.  Then  there  is  the 
French  Network,  with  its  three 
basic  stations — all  CBC-owned. 


In  addition  to  its  basic  stations, 
each  network  has  supplementary 
stations — those  which  are  not 
obligated  to  release  any  speciflc 
quotas  of  network  service,  but 
which,  of  course,  considerablv 
augment  the  distribution  of  pro¬ 
gram  service. 

Program  service  has  been 
further  extended  in  remote 
areas  of  the  Dominion  through 
the  development  of  low  power 
repeater  stations  in  which  the 
CBC  has  pioneered,  which  oper¬ 
ate  automatically  with  the  net¬ 
work.  For  occasions  of  national 
moment,  the  three  networks. 
Trans-Canada.  Dominion  and 
French,  are  joined  to  form  the 
National  Network. 

Shortwave  Service 

The  CBC  also  administers  and 
operates  Canada's  international 
shortwavb  service  which  was  of- 
flcially  inaugurated  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1945.  The  service  has  its 
studios  in  Montreal,  from  where 
programs  in  five  languages  are 
conveyed  by  transmission  lines 
to  the  east  coast,  there  to  be 
broadcast  from  the  two  50,000- 
watt  shortwave  transmitters  at 
Sackville,  N.  B.  The  service  is 
beamed  to  Europe,  South  Africa. 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies, 
South  America.  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
The  result  of  four  years  of  work 
by  the  CBC  engineering  di¬ 
vision,  the  shortwave  system  is 
considered  to  be  the  finest  on 
the  North  American  Continent, 
and  reports  from  observers 
throughout  Europe  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Sackville  station 
is  providing  the  strongest  sig¬ 
nal  in  Europe  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent.  Good  reports 
have  also  been  received  from 
New  Zealand  and  Central  and 
South  America. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the 
listening  public,  the  CBC  is  the 
network  authority  in  Canada. 
Its  functions  as  an  operating 
broadcasting  body  are  naturally 
the  same  as  those  of  any  large 
broadcasting  chain.  It  has  the 
counterpart  of  the  American 
set-up  in  its  program  depart¬ 
ment,  its  "Traffic  probiems,”  its 
commercial  department.  its 
press  and  information  services, 
etc.  One  essential  difference  in 
what  is  actually  broadcast  is 
that  the  percentage  of  sustain¬ 
ing  programs  is  appreciably 
higher  on  CBC  networks  than 
that  carried  on  any  American 
network  since  the  CBC  is  not 
a  profit-making  organization  and 
all  revenues  are  put  back  into 
plant  and  programs.  CBC  pro¬ 
grams  are  enriched  by  the  best 


A.  Davidson 

commercials  and  sus _ 

the  American  chains  it 
to  Canadian  producUo 

Newspaper  interest 
adian  radio  can  be  n 
the  fact  that  more 
third  of  all  stations  io 
minion  are  owned,  co 
associated  with  news 
far  as  newspaper  c 
with  the  CBC  is  conc„ 
situation  in  Canada  is 
dissimilar  from  thatei' 
tween  newspapers  and 
in  the  United  States.  Mi 
papers  carry  radio  propni 
ings.  However,  the  poUdB 
garding  the  carrying  of  tif, 
news  or  information  about 
grams  or  personalities  in 
ried.  In  some  areas  of  Cti 
newspapers  feature  a  whok 
dio  department:  in  ofe 
meagre  listings  only. 

■ 

Bouts  Draw  Crowd 

Charlotte,  N.  C.— The  f 
teenth  annual  Carolina! 
Gloves  amateur  boxing 
ment,  sponsored  by  the  Ckp^ 
Observer  for  the  purpose  of  i 
ing  to  its  Fresh  Air  fund,  a 
manded  a  total  attendance^ 
450  spectators,  20%  above 
in  three  night  and  two  i  ‘ 
bouts  at  the  Charlotte  _ 
February  21.  22.  and  2J. 
ceipts  go  to  the  Observer  Fs 
Air  fund,  used  to  operate  i  e» 
for  less-privileged  bojn  a 
community.  The 
Golden  Gloves  is  directed  c 
commission  headed  by  j 
Wade,  sports  editor;  Dave  i 
ble,  city  circulation  bm 
H.  A.  Allen,  treasurer  of 
Fresh  Air  Fund. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLD6. 
WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL 


IROADS  PORTER  . 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Everett  L.  Ditlerd^-Gem,  Mgr. 
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RAYTHEON’S  NEW 

STUDIO  CONSOLE 

for  AM  or  FM 


Easily  Controls  Two  Studios,  Announcer’s  Booth 
and  Fourteen  Permanently  Wired  Remote  Lines 

OoMPLETE  high'iidelity  speech-input  facilities  for  the  modern 
station;  this  single  compact  unit  contains  all  the  control,  amplifying 
and  monitoring  equipment.  Any  combination  of  studios,  remote 
lines  or  turntables  may  be  broadcast  and  auditioned  simultaneously 
through  the  two  high  quality  main  amplifier  channels.  On-coming 
programs  may  be  cued  and  the  volume  pre-set  while  on  the  air. 

Its  modern  functional  beauty  in  two-tone  metallic  tan  will  blend 
with  other  equipment  and  yet  add  a  definite  air  of  quality  and  dis¬ 
tinction  to  your  studio.  Sloping  front  panel  combines  maximum 
visibility  of  controls  with  ease  of  operation.  Sloping  top  panel  gives 
operator  an  unobstructed  view  into  the  studio. 

Engineered  for  dependability  and  built  of  finest  quality  compo¬ 
nents  throughout.  Telephone-type  lever  action,  3  position  key 
switches  assure  trouble-free  operation  and  elimitmte  nitieteen  con- 
trols.  This  simplified  switching  reduces  operational  errors.  All  con¬ 
trols  are  standard,  simple  and  positive— easy  to  operate. 

Inquire!  The  low  price  of  this  Raytheon  Console  will  amaze 
you.  The  first  orders  are  now  being  delivered.  Write  to: 

RAYTHEON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Broadcast  iquipmmnt  Division 
7517  N.  Clark  Stroat,  ChicoRO  26,  Illinois 

Hovetod  to  Rasaorch  and  Manufasturo  tor  tho  Broadeesting  Industry 


THESE  OUTSTANDING 
)  FEATURES  WITH  ANY  OTHER  CONSOLE 

1 .  Seven  built-in  pre-amplifiers— /Morf 
than  tiny  other  console— makinn  pos- 

I  sible  5  microphones  and  2  turn¬ 
tables,  or  7  microphones,  on  the  air 
simultaneously. 

2.  Nine  mixer  positions  —  wore  thun 

I  any  other  leading  to  5  micro- 

I  phones,  two  turntables,  one  remote 

line  and  one  network  line. 

3.  Fourteen  remote  lines  —  more  than 
any  other  console— may  be  wired  in 

I  permanently. 

4.  Telephone-Type  lever-action  key 
switches  used  throughout— most  de- 
pendable.trouble-freeswitchesavail- 

i  able.  No  push  buttons. 

'  5.  Frequency  Response  2  DB  from 
30  to  15,000  cycles.  Ideal  speech  in¬ 
put  system  for  either  AM  or  FM. 

I  6.  Distortion  less  than  1  from  50  to 
10,000  cycles. 

7.  Noise  Level  minus  65  DB’s  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Airplane-type  four-way  rubber 
shock  mounting  eliminates  outside 
noise  and  operational  "clicks.” 

8.  All  FCC  Requirements  for  FM 
transmission  are  met. 

9.  Dual  Power  Supply  provides 
standby  circuit  instantly  available 
for  emergency  use. 

1 0.  Power  Supply  designed  for  mount¬ 
ing  on  desk,  wall  or  relay  rack. 

11.  Instant  Access  to  all  wiring  and 
components.Top  hinged  panel  o(>ens 
at  a  touch.  Entire  cabinet  tilts  back 
on  sturdy  full-length  rear  hinge. 


^xce//pnrtt  in  ^Ipriumird 
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Chi.  Sun  Insurance 
Plan  Satisfactory 

By  G«orge  A.  Brandenburg 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  in  the 

Chicago  Sun’s  offer  of  a  hos* 
pital  insurance  plan  for  home- 
delivery  subscribers  has  been 
evidenced  bv  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  circulators.  The  plan  has 
been  in  operation  since  Jan.  6 
and  the  results  to  date  have  been 
satisfactory,  if  not  phenomenal. 

Don  Walsh,  Sun  circulation 
director,  declined  to  release  ac- 
bial  figures  on  the  number  of 
policies  sold  to  date,  but  he  did 
say  that  he  was  confident  the 
policy  “is  the  implement  which 
will  build  for  the  Sun  a  large 
city  and  suburban  home  delivery 
circulation.” 

Nsw  Type  Solicitors 

Actually  the  selling  program 
has  been  in  (deration  only  six 
weeks,  with  each  week  showing 
an  added  momentum  in  sales,  he 
pointed  out.  No  weakness  has 
been  uncovered  in  the  policy  in 
the  time  that  it  has  been  under 
scrutiny  by  the  public  and  in¬ 
surance  firms.  Seven  claims 
have  already  been  reported  to 
the  Sim. 

The  main  difficulty  until  re¬ 
cently  has  been  the  solicitor  pro¬ 
duction  problem,  Walsh  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  The  Sun’s  in¬ 
surance  proposition  is  now  at¬ 
tracting  a  considerable  number 
of  insurance  salesmen.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  approximately  200 
solicitors  engaged  in  selling  the 
hospital  plan  to  potential  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“During  the  last  few  weeks  we 
have  switched  the  working  time 
to  afternoon  and  early  evening 
hours  because  it  developed  that 
the  hospital  insurance  purchase 
requires  the  consideration  of  the 
head  of  the  family,”  said  Walsh. 
“The  average  solicitor  produc¬ 
tion  is  gradually  increasing  as 
the  solicitor  force  becomes  more 
solidified  and  as  the  men  become 
accustomed  to  this  types  of 
policy.” 

The  Sun’s  hospital  expense  in¬ 
surance  plan  represents  a  more 
costly  outlay  to  the  subscriber 
than  does  fte  average  accident 
insurance  policy  offered  by  most 
newspapers.  'The  plan  costs  $1 
a  month  for  each  person  and  the 
average  annual  cost  is  $15  be¬ 
cause  of  over-age  premium  rates. 

The  Sun  has  discovered  that 
the  best  way  to  sell  the  hospital 
insurance  policy  is  to  develop 
leads  which  solicitors  can  follow 
up,  rather  than  make  a  cold 
house-to-house  canvass.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Sun’s  extensive  pro¬ 
motion  program  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  producing  such  leads, 
by  asking  people  to  iHione  the 
office,  or  to  send  in  a  coupon  for 
further  information. 

’Typical  of  the  present  promo¬ 
tion  ads  is  the  one  headed:  “Pa¬ 
rents!  Your  future  plans  should 
include  hospital  insurance  for 
the  children.  ,  ,  .”  The  coupon 
included  in  the  ads  reads:  “Sure, 


I'd  like  to  know  more  about  this 
hospital  insurance  plan — but  re¬ 
member  I'm  not  obligating  my¬ 
self  In  any  way.” 

The  Sun  is  continuing  to  use 
large  display  ad  space  in  its  own 
paper  and  in  community  week¬ 
lies,  along  with  tear-off  cards  on 
street  cars,  painted  outdoor 
boards  and  radio  spots. 

Bike  Promotion  'Hot' 

THE  Des  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune’s  gigantic  bicycle  pro¬ 
motion  for  their  5,000  carrier- 
salesmen  has  already  attracted 
more  than  50%  of  the  carriers, 
according  to  C.  K.  Jefferson,  R&T 
carrier  sales  manager. 

The  newspapers  are  offering  a 
bicycle  with  an  OPA  ceiling 
price  of  $36.62  to  carriers  for 
$23.40.  The  carrier's  payments 
are  made  at  90  cents  a  week  for 
26  weeks.  Bicycle  payments  are 
charged  on  the  carrier's  paper 
bill. 

Primary  purposes  back  of  the 
plan  is  to  get  and  keep  good 
boys  on  routes,  helping  them  to 
give  improved  service,  collecting, 
remitting  and  stimulating  greater 
sales  effort.  “We  think  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  the  best  thing  we  have 
ever  had  to  assist  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  all  of  those  pur¬ 
poses,”  said  Jefferson. 

'Listen  for  Whistle' 

“LISTEN  for  the  whistle  of  bet¬ 
ter  service!”  is  the  attractive 
title  of  a  recent  ad  in  the  Newton 
(la.)  Daily  News,  explaining  to 
readers  that  all  members  of  the 
Newton  Daily  News  Better  Serv¬ 
ice  Club  are  equipped  with 
whistles.  The  boys,  upon  de¬ 
livery  of  their  papers,  give  a 
shrill  blast  on  their  whistles  to 
inform  customers  that  the  papers 
have  been  delivered. 

■ 

Three  Seattle  Papers 
In  Price  Increases 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Seattle's 
three  daily  newspapers  have  an¬ 
nounced  circulation  rate  in¬ 
creases  effective  March  1. 

The  Times,  one  of  the  two 
evening  papers,  announced  a 
subscription  rate  increase  from 
$1.15  to  $1.50  a  month,  daily 
and  Sunday;  from  75c  to  $1  a 
month  daily  only,  and  from  10c 
to  15c  a  copy  for  the  Sunday 
paper.  It  is  the  first  price  boort 
in  nine  years,  the  Times  said, 
noting  that  in  that  time  news¬ 
print  costs  have  risen  65%. 

The  morning  Post  -  Intelli¬ 
gencer  announced  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  rate  increases  from  $1.35 
to  $1.60;  the  daily  only  rate  from 
75c  to  $1,  while  the  Sunday 
paper  continues  to  sell  at  15c. 

The  Star,  evening,  increased 
the  daily  rate  from  *750  to  $1  a 
month  on  March  1.  Mail  rates  in 
coast  states  are  increased  from 
^  to  $7.50  a  year. 


W.  G.  H.  Finch  Gets 
Legion  of  Merit 

President  Truman  last  week 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  to 
Capt.  W.  G.  H.  Flndi,  USNR,  of 
New  York  City 
and  Newton, 

Conn.,  for  "ex¬ 
ceptionally  mer¬ 
itorious  conduct 
in  the  perform- 
ance  of  out- 
standing  service 
to  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the 
United  States  as 
Head  of  the 
Countermeas¬ 
ures  Design  Sec¬ 
tion,  Electronics  Finch 

Division,  Bu- 
eau  of  Ships,  from  December  1, 
1941,  to  September  1,  1945.” 

In  civilian  life.  Captain  Finch 
is  founder  and  president  of 
Finch  Telecommunications,  Inc., 
developers  and  manufacturers  of 
Facsimile  equipment  and  is 
owner  of  the  new  FM  Broad¬ 
casting  station  WGHF  now  be¬ 
ing  equipment-tested,  at  10  East 
40th  Street,  New  York. _ 

S.  R.  Duffy  Dies; 
Veteran  NetKisman 

Chicago  —  Sherman  R.  Duffy, 
73,  one  of  the  last  of  Chicago’s 
now  legendary  newspapermen, 
died  Mar.  9  at  the  home  of  a 
sister  in  Ottawa,  III.,  bringing 
to  a  close  a  50-year  career  as  re¬ 
porter  and  sports  editor  on  four 
Chicago  newspapers. 

He  last  worked  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  from  its  founding  in 
1941  through  1944,  when  he  re¬ 
tired.  He  was  recognized  as  a 
national  authority  on  iris  and 
was  a  flower  show  judge. 

He  began  newspaper  work  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  first  Chicago  World’s 
Fair.  He  next  went  to  the  old 
Chicago  Journal,  where  he 
served  as  sports  editor  for  17 
years.  In  1916  he  joined  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican  as  a  special  writer,  where 
he  remained  until  the  founding 
of  the  Sun. 

■ 

LaGuardia  Devotes 
Column  to  lingles 

Peeved  by  the  refusals  of 
three  New  '^ork  newspapers  to 
accept  the  Sachs  Quality  Store 
ad  containing  his  column,  former 
Mayor  LaGuardia  made  the  ef¬ 
fort  this  week — or  so  he  stated — 
to  be  sufficiently  innocuous  to  se¬ 
cure  acceptance.  For  most  of  his 
column  he  quoted  nursery 
rhymes. 

The  column  was  published  in 
the  Times,  Post,  and  Bronx 
Home  News  not  offered  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  refused  by 
the  News. 

To  put  the  “bite”  in  his  insinu¬ 
ation  that  newspapers  would  not 
accept  a  sponsored  advertising 
column  with  which  they  dis¬ 
agreed,  the  former  mayor  quoted 
Voltaire,  “I  disapprove  of  what 
you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the 
death  your  right  to  say  it.” 

Queried  by  E&P  the  Daily 
News  explained  its  rejection  of 
the  current  ad  with,  “Same  rea¬ 
son.  It  wasn’t  acceptable.” 


Beloir  Contmsj 
FDR,  Truman 

Conferencam 


Roosevelt  press  — 
a  Truman  preu  coSiZIm 
described  this  wesk7il 
Belair,  Jr.  at  the  JTiy  ^ 
Times  course  which  b  t 
given  in  cooperatloo  m 
Board  of  Educatioa, 

Said  Belair: 

“President  RoosmbITi  J 
conferences  were  like  h  3 
ing  night  of  the  ZiegMif^ 
while  President 
like  amateur  ni^i 
“President  RooMvdl  ti 
tremendously  accoapIMb 
tor  in  dealing  with  Ot  pd 
and  would  elucidate  kb  ' 
by  parable,  by  histoijr,  bj' 
cuius,  if  necessary.  PriJ 
Truman  will  say  siagb 
It’s  not  time  to  talk'i&Nt 
yet’  or  ‘Yes  and  f«  IW, 
lowing  reasons— on%  t«i.  a 
— and  good-bye.’  ” 

Mr.  Belair  described  il) 
House  correspondeol  m  be 
"in  turn  a  police  rqerts. 
diplomat,  political  ana^sl 
man  and  somethbig  i 
philosopher,”  and  aid 
“whether  he  likes  it  « 
the  White  House  cone^ 
must  judge  between  tke 
of  his  readers  to  aH  pc. 
news  and  anecdote  ibM . 
President  and  the  Frndc 
right  to  a  certain  emitt 
privacy  as  a  human 


McCormick  GItm 
Property  to  N.  U. 

Chicago  —  A  fourth  pH 
property  by  Col.  Robert  R1 
Cormick.  Chicago  Tribew  i 
tor  and  publi^er,  nii 
nounced  by  Northweitcn  S 
versity  in  connection  w.i 
$100,000,000  development  pb 

The  latest  gift  from  Col 
Cormick  is  the  property  bii 
a  328  foot  frontage  on  Osi 
Street  and  109  feet  on  Fsi.’bi 
Court.  Prior  gifts  were  it  I 
Shore  drive  and  Pearson  Se 
at  Chestnut  Street  and  De^ 
Place,  and  Lake  Short  4 
and  C3iestnut  Street  The: 
area  of  107.000  feet  wis 
scribed  as  “one  of  the  li- 
gifts  of  this  kind  ever  m 
the  university.’’ 


N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 

•  Get  the  beaefit  '•f 
♦er  quality,  prieea  a»d  no 
which  N.BX  "1* 
central  lource 
carrier  bag*,  aproai. 
collection  booh,  ^ 
changea,  punchea,  "*1^ 
promotion  adi 

Newspaper  Boyn 
222  I.  Ohio  Stroot, 
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What  makes  babies  tick? 


Many  a  mother,  faced  wijh  the  intri¬ 
cate  mechanism  of  a  small,  new  hu¬ 
man  being,  asks  herself  that  question. 
Pina  a  lot  of  others ! 

It’s  the  purpose  of  child  health  sta- 
tJona,  in  scores  of  progressive  com¬ 
munities,  to  provide  the  answers. 
Their  guidance  extends  from  the  cradle 
to  kindergarten— covers  everything 
from  proper  feeding  to  periodic  phys¬ 
ical 

examinations. 

This  work  is  without  question  one  of 
■ixlern  medicine’s  brightest  achieve- 
■ents.  Given  frequent  and  expert  care, 
more  well  babies  stay  well ;  more  sick 
jnhies  survive.  Significantly,  mortal- 
figures  are  now  at  the  lowest  mark. 


Significantly,  too,  child  health  sta¬ 
tions  got  their  start  as  milk  stations. 
Over  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  seen 
how  closely  the  disease-resistance  of 
the  nation’s  children  is  linked  to  the 
supply  of  safe  milk. 

It  was  then  that  a  National  Dairy 
company  pioneered  in  the  pasteuri¬ 
zation  of  milk.  Today,  that  same  re¬ 
gard  for  public  welfare  continually 
prompts  research  work  at  National 
Dairy  Laboratories  to  improve  the 
keeping  qualities  and  guard  the  flavor¬ 
some  purity  of  milk  —  nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  food.  Through  such 
efforts,  milk  now  remains  fresh  and 
uholesome  for  days  instead  of  hours. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  . .  .as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

AND  AFFIUATEO  COMPANIES 
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CLINE  ELEC.  MFC 


euiew 


By  Roscoe  Ellard,  Associate  Dean 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y, 


HEADS  OREGON  CANCER  DRIVE 

M.  J.  Frey  (right),  general  manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  On|im 
has  been  named  general  chairman  of  the  1946  drive  to  roiMi^i 
combat  cancer,  a  campaign  sponsored  by  the  Oregoa  dhlhii 
the  American  Cancer  society.  Francis  Lambert  (leH)  is  )Mim 
held  army  chairman  ior  the  society. 


Facsimile  Not 
Seen  as  Threat 
To  Daily  Paper 


aecona  nay  ana  uiive  flapper  himself  by  his  arms  and  The  facsimile  radio  newspaper 

th^  transferred  himself  into  his  is  no  menace,  nor  even  a  serious  he^^^nroved^^he 

wheel  chair.  ‘Goodnight,  all.”  threat,  to  the  printing  press  -f 

those  years,  and  both  could  see  jjg  called,  as  an  aide  wheeled  newspaper  —  even  if  the  most  ^ 

and  write.  Ray  was  one  of  those  u:-.  a^av  ”  rn<tv  nrnmise.!  nf  facsimile  nro-  printing  press 

fact-Snding  reportMs  of  integ'  Where  else  but  in  America  ponents  are  accepted — John  H. 

fity  and  courage  who  give  jour-  cquI^  that  evening  have  taken  Hoagland,  manager  of  the  Chris-  ‘'^dio  and  electronics 

nalism  its  stature.  Olive  trav-  oiace’  tian  Science  Publishine  Society  ^®®  the  railroad  trsiSiA 

Stories  of  Presidents  Coolidge  stated  at  the  Advertising  Club  Hof 
through  with  him,  and  had  ac-  Hoover  and  of  Candidates  of  Los  Angeles’  recent  meet-  ^**T*j^*nof  thinv  ai»^w 

Landon.  Willkie  and  Dewey  are  ing.  Hoagland  has  made  a  spe-  trade  his  JrlseS  13* 
1  quite  as  revealing.  At  times  the  cial  study  of  home-size  radios  ® 

the  World,  she  revealed  t^rself  anecdotes  are  hilarious,  too,  yet  with  the  facsimile  feature.  paper  for  ^mething 

.f.  always  with  illumination  about  He  pointed  out  that  the  best 

neil^  ^*'®  near-great.  One  that  facsimile  can  promise  is  an  XnnlH^clet 

tnbuting  editor  of  Look  maga-  socially  ambitious  lady  chir-  inconvenient  product  with  poor 
®  commentator  of  con-  ruped :  “I  hear  your  husband  is  legibility  and  that  even  grant- 
sequen^  in  her  own  right  about  to  be  appointed  to  a  Cab-  ing  possible  refinements  in  the  nn 

•  Tapestry  is  post,  if  that  is  true,  won’t  unpredictible  future,  the  print- 

important.  It  is  not  history  but  yo^  both  come  to  dinner  next  ing  press  newspaper  will  also  morning. 

Tuesday?  If  it  isn’t  true,  do  continue  to  be  improved,  so  that  _  ,  tj*.  a.  w, -i 

iV«ifi#..ii«  iPiiJ  ta^try,  for  it  d^  come  in  for  coffee  afterward.”  it  promises  continually  to  be  a  Food  Editors  tO  Mlil 
ightfully  lacks  con^ntional  pat-  Justice  Harlan  Stone,  viewing  few  steps  ahead  of  its  com-  A  Pacific  Coast  confewK 

1!-?  -.I®  *«l®‘°os®oP®-  the  magnificent  new  Supreme  petitor.  newspaper  food  edlton,  s?o 

^°!^i  r Court  building  with  its  pink  “We  must  foresee  a  facsimile  sored  by  the  San  Franciieoclia 

marble  and  red  plush  curtains,  sheet  half  the  size  of  one  page  ter  of  the  American  Associi'.: 
0^2.*^®  ^  beautiful,  but  ggj^  “We’ll  look  like  nine  black  of  your  present  full-size  daily  of  Newspaper  Representatir 

rome  otit  tells  the  chronicle  of  cockroaches  when  we  get  into  newspaper,”  he  pointed  out.  will  be  held  in  San  France 

i-hfn  ^bat  room.”  And,  when  Roose-  “This  sheet  will  be  printed  on  from  April  29  to  May  J.  I 

pa«ea-  ygj^  ^,^5  searching  for  a  way  to  one  side.  If  you  tear  off  the  food  editors  of  daily  newsW 
streamline  the  Supreme  Court,  roll  as  it  comes  from  the  radio,  will  be  invited  to  attend.  J 

fore  vivid  and  true.  jjg  ggjjj  g  jg^  days  before  the  you  have  one-half  page  of  a  * 

If  the  book  had  nothing  else  judiciary  dinner:  “I’ve  got  to  normal  newspaper,  blank  on 
in  it,  it  would  be  worth  a  place  have  them  to  dinner.  I  don’t  the  reverse  side.  I^en  you  can 
on  the  shelf  of  democracy  for  its  know  whether  to  grin  and  bear  wait  until  another  sheet  is  ready, 
episode  of  Marian  Anderson  in  it  or  take  myself  three  old-fash-  “Of  course,  the  machine  could 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot  ioneds  before  I  go  downstairs  operate  during  the  night  and 
and  at  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  and  blow  my  breath  in  their  you  could  either  read  a  long 

Memorial.  ’That  story  is  mov-  faces.”  roll  of  facsimile  pages  at  the 

ing,  ironic,  provocative.  No,  it  is  not  history:  it  is  too  breakfast  table,  or  cut  them  up 

’The  volume  is  revealing,  too,  early  for  that.  It  is  of  Washing-  to  read  in  book-like  arrange- 
of  our  way  of  life  in  America,  ton,  not  of  the  U.  S.  or  the  ment.  But  what  will  be  their 
There  were  the  newspapermen  world.  But  it  has  excellent  re-  visual  quality? 
and  their  wives  who  danced  the  porting:  laughs,  incisive  profiles  “I  have  not  seen  a  sample 

Virginia  Reel  in  the  East  Room  and  political  background,  the  where  even  the  largest  type 
of  the  White  House  with  Mrs.  amazing  unawareness  of  war  un-  could  be  described  as  a  good, 

Roosevelt  and  her  brother.  Hall,  til  it  crashed  about  our  ears — the  clear  reproduction  and  most  of 

James  and  Elliott  Roosevelt  and  stuff  our  capital  is  made  of.  the  type  down  to  8  and  10  point 

their  wives,  with  the  President  ■  had  badly  filled  and  ranged 

calling  the  changes.  m.T  .i  i  from  blurred  to  illegible.  So 

“We  whirled  and  dipped  to  our  WCliilOQ  Oy  rCipor  OO.  far  gg  i  know,  there  is  nobody 
partners  at  a  furious  pace,  until  Minneapolis,  Minn. — James  E.  in  the  radio  field  who  promises 

we  were  gasping,”  writes  Mrs.  Alexander,  for  the  past  three  to  remedy  this  in  the  near  fu- 
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New  communications  records! 


30,000 


words  por^*®!^ 


The  new  Finch  "Telefaxer”  breaks  all  records 
for  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  transmission 
and  reception  of  words  and  pictures.  30,000 
words  per  hour  or  2760  sq.  in.  of  pictures  can 
be  handled  by  radio.  9600  words  per  hour  or 
918  sq.  in.  of  pictures,  by  ordinary  telephone 
wire.  And  not  one  error  or  deviation  from  the 
original  manuscript. 

Anything  that  can  be  printed  or  written  on 
paper,  including  drawings  and  photographs, 
can  be  transmitted  by  this  most  modern  instru¬ 


ment  of  communications.  With  Finch  Telefaxers, 
time  and  money  are  saved  and  the  mistakes  of 
telegraphic  printers  are  avoided. 

•  Made  by  the  manufacturers  of  Finch  Facsimile 
equipment  for  broadcasting  printed  news  and 
pictures. 

•  Write  for  new  illustrated  folder  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 


Finch  Telecommunications,  Inc.,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A.  Sales  Office,  10  East  40th  Street,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Health  Food  Stores 
Live  Prospects  Today 

By  Frcmk  E.  Fehlmcm 


TWENTY  years  ago  a  Health 

Food  Store  was  an  oddity. 
Today  you  see  them  in  small 
towns  as  well  as  in  our  larger 
cities.  The  Battle  Creek  Sani* 
torium,  founded  by  Dr.  Kellogg, 
has  always  manufactured  and 
sold  dozens  of  different  health 
foods  developed  in  its  own  lab¬ 
oratories.  Many  of  our  present- 
day  health  food  stores  are  op¬ 
erated  by  patients,  or  friends  of 
patients,  who  have,  in  the  past 
30  years,  spent  some  time  at 
Battle  Creek. 

One  of  our  friends  tells  us  that 
Health  Food  Store  owners  are 
“cranks.”  Could  be — in  some  in¬ 
stances — but  before  you  put  all 
of  these  people  In  the  “crank 
classification,”  take  a  good  look 
at  three  problems  now  faced  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  your 
own  readers,  your  subscribers. 

A  certain  percentage  of  them 
want  to  reduce.  Some  are  al¬ 
lergic  to  certain  foods.  They 
can’t  eat  strawberries  without 
bringing  on  a  case  of  hives. 
Others  grow  pale  when  served 
lamb  in  any  form.  Others  are 
crazy  about  coffee  but  can’t 
touch  it.  Then,  there  is  the 
small  army  of  diabetics  who 
small  army  of  diabetics. 

If  you  were  engaged  in  the 
business  of  supplying  these  three 
roups  of  people  with  foods  that 
t  their  needs,  you  would  sooner 
or  later  get  some  pretty  fixed 
ideas  about  foods,  and  what  they 
do  to  homo  sapiens.  People  who 
maintain  normal  weight,  who 
can  eat  Just  about  anything,  and 
who  have  never  known  the 
blight  of  diabetes  can’t  drum  up 
mu(di  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  not  so  fortimate. 

Outline  for  Campaign 

’The  first  of  three  themes  for 
this  campaign  is  reducing  diets. 
(Note:  In  addition  to  the  three 
themes  used  in  this  outline,  there 
are  several  others — laxatives, 
foods  to  induce  sleep,  baby  foods, 
etc.)  There  are  more  prospects 
in  this  classification  Uian  in  the 
other  two  combined.  Therefore 
we  suggest  that  twice  as  many 
ads  be  run  on  this  subject.  If 
four  ads  are  nm  each  week,  two 
should  be  on  reducing,  and  one 
each  on  food  allergies  and  dia¬ 
betic  foods. 

Lots  of  people  don’t  like  the 
idea  of  reducing,  but  as  they 
buy  larger  and  larger  sizes  of 
corsets,  dresses,  girdles,  suits, 
shirts,  underwear,  etc.,  as  they 
slow  down  in  their  daily  work, 
and  as  they  fight  back  when  ridi¬ 
culed  about  their  weight,  they 
finally  decide  to  do  something 
about  their  excess  poundage. 

Often  they  buy  a  book  or  talk 
to  the  family  physician.  Finally 
they  start  on  a  diet.  The  first 
few  days  don’t  bother  them  very 
mudi.  But,  as  they  continue  to 
weigh  in  just  before  retiring  or 
when  they  arise  in  the  morning, 
and  the  scales  don’t  seem  to  show 


any  radical  reduction,  they  be¬ 
come  nervous,  and  sooner  or 
later,  off  the  wagon  they  fall. 

We  have  known  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  through 
this  routine  several  times.  But 
there  always  comes  a  day  when 
they  decide  to  make  one  final 
attempt  to  reduce.  If,  on  that 
day,  they  see  a  sensible  ad,  run 
over  the  name  of  a  local  concern 
that  stocks  food  for  those  who 
want  to  reduce,  that  store  has  an 
immediate  customer. 

Most  of  the  health  food  stores 
now  operated  are  run  by  people 
who  have  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  that  any  good  doctor  will 
approve.  They  aren’t  graduate 
food  scientists,  few  of  them  have 
college  degrees,  but,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  they  have  had  a 
personal  experience  that  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  study  their  own 
food  requirements.  As  they  re¬ 
covered  their  health,  they  be¬ 
came  interested  in  food  selling, 
and  eventually  opened  a  health 
food  store. 

If  we  were  preparing  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  health  food  store  we 
would  run  two  reducing  ads  each 
week,  one  on  food  allergy  and 
one  piece  of  copy  for  diabetics. 
All  ads  should  be  run  on  the 
women’s  pages  or  on  the  local 
news  pages. 

Headlines  like  these  will  stop 
the  overweight  person:  “What 
did  you  weigh  five  years  ago?” — 
“Have  you  the  willpower  to  diet 
for  three  months?” — “You  can 
reduce  with  proper  food.” — 
“Tiumed  down  for  insurance  be¬ 
cause  of  overweight?” 

Follow  these  headlines  with 
plain,  simple,  understandable 
statements  about  food  combina¬ 
tions.  Your  prospect  can  give 
you  the  material.  He  has  book¬ 
lets,  pamphlets  and  a  wealth  of 
personal  experience  for  you  to 
draw  on. 

Thousands  of  people  in  your 
market  know  that  some  foods  do 
not  agree  with  them,  but  how 
many  of  them  know  of  substitute 
foods  that  might  be  eaten  any 
time  that  will  cause  no  discom¬ 
fort?  Your  food  store  prospect 
can  supply  you  with  the  names 
of  the  foods  and  the  arguments 
he  uses  when  he  personally  sells 
his  merchandise. 

Until  insulin  was  discovered, 
the  child  or  adult  stricken  with 
diabetes  was  practically  helpless. 
Today  children  are  taught  how 
to  give  themselves  daily  injec¬ 
tions.  Their  diets  are  under¬ 
stood,  and,  with  reasonable  care, 
these  people  can  live  an  almost 
normal  life,  doing  the  work  they 
want  to  do  and  playing  as  their 
friends  and  neighbors  play. 

If  you  have  a  health  food  store 
in  your  community,  you  should 
immediately  suggest  to  them  the 
running  of  a  continuous  cam¬ 
paign.  Start  with  two  inches,  if 
necessary,  four  times  a  week. 

(No.  178  in  a  series) 


TALKING  FINANCE 

Above  is  one  of  a  series  of  10 
public  relations  ads  published 
under  the  title  "Invested  Capital 
Creates  Jobs”  by  the  Ohio  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus  investment  firm. 
More  than  300  letters  and  a  score 
oi  reprint  requests  have  followed 
publication  oi  the  ads  in  six-col¬ 
umn  size  in  Ohio  newspapers  and 
the  Wall  Street  JournaL  according 
to  E.  T.  Boles,  president.  Byer 
&  Bowman  Advertising  Agency. 

Columbus,  prepared  the  series. 


'Distribution — or  Bustl' 
Is  Theme  oi  4>A  Meet 

"Distribution— or  Bust!”  is  the 
theme  of  the  national  meeting 
scheduled  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  for  April  10-11  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

“We  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  seller’s  market  has 
passed  and  American  business 
must  match  its  skill  in  produc¬ 
tion  with  equal  ingenuity  and 
efficiency  in  distribution,”  said 
Richard  Compton,  president  of 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.  and 
chairman  of  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram  committee. 

Four  closed  business  sessions 
will  be  held  and  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  will  cover  various  aspects  of 
distribution. 

Besides  Mr.  Compton,  others 
on  the  committee  are  Frederick 
R.  Gamble,  AAAA  president; 
John  L.  Anderson,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.;  Leo  Burnett,  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.;  Gerald  Carson, 
Benton  and  Bowles;  Emerson 
Foote,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding; 
Sigurd  S,  Larmon,  Young  &  Ru- 
bicam,  Inc.;  and  Henry  M. 
Stevens,  J,  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
■ 

Sponsors  "Town"  Day 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  spon¬ 
sor  “Hometown  Newspaper  Day” 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  Los 
Angeles,  April  30.  Frank  Jen¬ 
kins  of  the  “Eleven  Western 
States  Hometown  Newspaper 
Committee”  will  be  principal 
speaker. 


"Potato  Bread' 
Catches  On; 
Expanding  Ads 

Detroit — Much  of  the  cndn 
for  a  100%  increase  in  the  alt 
of  its  “Culturized  Potato  Brad' 
is  given  to  newspaper  adwtii- 
ing  by  Peter  Pan  Bakery, 
of  this  city. 

Sales  of  the  eight-yetrek 
product  have  doubled  in  Mk^ 
igan  since  the  company  ae 
ducted  a  13- week  advertihit 
campaign  several  monthi  ug, 
using  newspapers  chiefly  imi 
some  spot  radio,  accordini  h 
L.  C.  Sauer,  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  plant. 

Bakers  throughout  the  cooi- 
try  are  now  being  licensed  tow 
the  “culturized”  ingredient  ui 
a  national  advertising  campiip 
is  planned. 

Owner  of  the  formula  isKL 
Schafer,  president  of  the  Pete 
Pan  Bakery,  who  bought  it  tn 
years  ago  on  the  death  of  i 
Lansing  chemist  who  discowef 
it. 

The  culture,  which  is  said  to 
improve  the  taste  and  texton 
of  bread  and  greatly  extend  ii 
keeping  qualities,  has  (no  ir 
ternational  attention.  Morethn 
80  bakeries  in  the  U.  S.  and  it 
Canada,  England,  Australia  uf 
South  America  have  oiM 
batches  of  the  culture  for  tek 

C.  L.  Miller  Co.,  New  Tod 
advertising  agency,  which  m 
the  three-month  campaign  hr 
the  new  bread,  told  E  P  tU 
national  advertlsii^,  now  in  dn 
blueprint  stage,  will  break  nha 
a  sufficient  number  of  bakais 
are  producing  the  bread. 

Sales  in  Michigan  rose  fna 
82,000  loaves  a  week  to  IfflM 
during  the  course  of  the  OB' 
paign  and  are  now  more  tha 
double  the  lower  figure. 


Thomson  in  New  Poit 

Seattle — James  E.  Thonm 
Portland  zone  manager  of  to 
West  -  Holliday  Company,  to* 
over  the  newly-created  post  s 
Pacific  Northwest  Manager « 
that  organization  March  I> 
Paul  West,  Jr.,  just  retuna 
from  Navy  serviw  which  ir 
eluded  work  behind  Japana 
lines  in  China,  becomes  W 
land  manager,  with  J.  C  Aa; 
son  remaining  as  Seattle  m 
manager.  _ _ 
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babies! 


They  all  know  that  they  can  reach  our  people  best 
through  the  intimate  approach  of  our  local  news¬ 
papers. 

In  fact,  “Our  Town”  even  has  a  set  of  triplets 
for  you: 

1 —  1900,000,000  in  retail  sales 

2 —  A  million  family  buyers 

3 —  Intensive  newspaper  readership 
Hard  to  beat  a  combination  like  that! 


IMAGINE  A  TOWN  having  triplets! 

So  far  the  Bartlctts  have  received  at  least  500  pres¬ 
ents  and  practically  that  many  suggested  names. 
Some  one  even  thought  that  the  local  newspaper 
should  have  a  contest  to  decide  their  names. 

You  may  not  think  that  triplets  are  anything  for 
an  entire  town  to  get  up-in-the-air  about,  but  here 
in  “Our  Town”  even  one  baby  always  nukes  the 
news.  Truth  is,  we’re  interested  in  just  'about 
everything  that  happ)ens  around  here. 

Most  Pennsylvania  advertisers  have  found  that  out. 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  nr>arlcet  ot  a  million  newspaper  families. 


PNPA  Circulation 
Plans  Get  Results 


HARRISBURG,  PA.— Convinced 

that  circulation  represents  the 
most  important  postwar  problem 
— getting  and  holding  circula¬ 
tors  who  can  be  counted  upon 
faithfully  to  sell  and  distribute 
the  newspaper’s,  daily  product — 
Pennsylvania  publishers  are  con¬ 
centrating  upon  various  incen¬ 
tive  plans  calculated  to  stimulate 
interest  and  engender  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  incentive  plans  in 
vogue  at  various  Keystone  State 
newspaper  plants,  to  which  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  at  the  recent 
Harrisburg  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  are  being  studied  by 
neighboring  newspapers  with  a 
view  to  their  possible  adoption. 
Information  on  such  subjects  is 
being  circulated  by  PNPA  offi¬ 
cers. 

Robert  W.  Rhoades,  circulation 
manager.  Oil  City  Derrick,  is 
operating  an  incentive  award 
plan  which  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  successful.  Every 
carrier  is  given  a  hand-book 
which  fully  but  simply  explains 
all  the  phases  of  his  work  and 
business. 

Certificates  Awarded 

When  the  carrier  recognizes 
the  importance  of  good  delivery, 
and  services  his  route  for  three 
consecutive  months  without  a 
complaint,  he  is  given  a  merit 
award.  This  is  an  attractive 
certificate  on  which  his  name, 
the  date  and  signatures  of  the 
publisher  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  are  afiBxed. 

Also  he  gets  his  picture  in  the 
paper  with  a  story  telling  how 
long  he  has  been  a  carrier,  what 
territory  his  route  covers,  and 
the  number  of  customers  he 
serves,  the  kind  of  service  he 
has  rendered,  where  he  goes  to 
school,  what  ambitions  he  has, 
what  he  is  saving  from  his  route 
profits,  and  his  parents’  name 
and  address. 

A  similar  award  is  given  to 
carriers  when  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  90%  regular  weekly  col¬ 
lections  on  their  routes  and  pay 
their  paper  bill  on  time  for  three 
consecutive  months.  Still  an¬ 
other  award  is  given  the  carrier 
when  he  has  increased  his  route 
for  four  consecutive  months. 
Only  one  award  is  made  at  a 
time,  which  means  that  it  us¬ 
ually  requires  a  period  of  at 
least  nine  months  to  earn  the 
three  merits. 

Carrying  their  program  fur¬ 
ther,  the  Oil  City  management 
have  organized  an  honor  club — 
called  the  One  Hundred  Per 
Cent  Club.  To  become  a  mem¬ 
ber,  a  boy  must  be  a  carrier  for 
not  less  than  18  months;  must 
have  earned  all  three  awards. 

’The  Pottaville  Republican, 
through  its  circulation  manager, 
Tom  Davis,  successfully  operates 
a  summer  camp  for  carrier  boys. 
Between  fishing,  playing  ball 
and  “hunting  Indians,’’  the  boys 
are  sent  down  at  daily  intervals 
to  study  the  home  newspaper 
and  answer  questions.  Sales¬ 


manship  contests  are  conducted. 
Admission  to  the  camp  is  granted 
through  certain  increases  in  per¬ 
centages  of  serves  over  a  six- 
month  period. 

Boys  are  told  their  chances  of 
attending  the  next  year’s  camp 
depend  upon  their  increases  in 
sales  and  continued  steady  serv¬ 
ice.  About  75%  of  boys  who 
attend  one  camp  get  back  the 
next  year. 

David  J.  Thomas,  of  the  Scran- 
tonian  and  Scranton  Tribune, 
finds  that  trips  to  important  met¬ 
ropolitan  centers  or  educational 
places  prove  the  best  plan  of 
circulation  promotion.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  these 
trips  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  entire  life  course  of  the 
participants — and  are  never  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  has  an  incentive  bonus  for 
supervisors  which  has  been  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention.  As  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Bulletin’s  Milton 
Picou,  when  a  supervisor  takes 
over  a  given  territory,  usually 
consisting  of  three  or  more 
branches,  the  amount  of  money 
from  those  branches  at  that  time 
is  determined,  and  as  he  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  money  he 
is  given  a  certain  percentage  on 
the  first  $100  of  increase,  a  lesser 
percentage  on  the  next  $100  and 
then  a  still  smaller  percentage 
on  all  increases  over  the  $200. 

Supervisors  have  manifested 
much  interest  in  the  plan.  Some 
of  them  are  making  $50  and  $60 
a  month  over  and  above  their 
base  pay.  Picou  explains  that 
his  newspaper’s  cost  per  sub¬ 
scriber  is  less  where  the  super¬ 
visor  is  earning  a  healthy  bonus 
when  it  is  in  a  territory  where 
a  bonus  is  not  being  earned. 

Pscholoqy  Used 

David  J.  Fair,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot 
and  Evening  News,  and  president 
of  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  believes 
that  a  somewhat  similar  plan 
might  be  worked  out  to  make 
available  additional  profits  for 
carrier  boys.  Says  Mr.  Fair: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were 
to  determine  the  amount  of  a 
boy’s  bill  for  the  first  week  of 
service  and  then  give  him  a  re¬ 
fund  on  all  money  over  this 
amount,  it  would  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  giving  the  boy  additional 
earnings.’’ 

Psychology  in  regard  to  car¬ 
rier  boys’  savings  funds  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  Leo  M.  Carroll,  Shen¬ 
andoah  Herald.  His  paper  em¬ 
ploys  several  such  incentive 
plans  as  trips  and  prizes,  but 
likes  best  the  savings  plan  it 
employs,  not  only  for  securing 
new  carriers,  but  for  holding  old 
ones. 

A  new  newspaper  carrier  in 
Shenandoah  is  regarded  as  an 
independent  merchant.  He  is 
extended  one  week’s  credit  and 
has  until  4  p.m.  the  following 
Tuesday  to  pay  his  account  and 
earn  his  discount.  In  the  8  years 
the  Herald  has  been  employing 
the  plan,  not  one  single  boy  has 


Important  Correction 
lor 

Year  Book  Number 

Through  error  due  to  lost 
minute  rush  of  make-up,  in¬ 
correct  column  headings  were 
used  in  the  News  Service, 
Feature  Syndicate  and  Photo 
Service  section  of  the  1946 
Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book 
Number,  pages  204  to  216. 
Headings  for  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  executives 
were  inadvertently  troruposed. 

The  correct  heads  ore,  (1st. 
col.) — Nome  of  firm:  t2nd. 
col.)— address:  (3rd.  coL) — 
Chief  Business  Executive:  4th. 
col.) — Chief  Editorial  Execu¬ 
tive. 

Users  of  this  exclusive  Editor 
&  Publisher  service  are  re¬ 
quested  to  make  note  of  these 
corrections  in  their  copies  of 
the  Yeor  Book  Number. 


Tnimcm  Colls 
On  Newspopeii 
In  Food  Drive 


lost  his  discount.  Here  is  the 
way  the  savings  plan  operates: 

A  new  carrier  deposits  50c  per 
week  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  cashier.  She  takes  the 
time  to  keep  a  running  record  of 
the  boy’s  account  until  he  has 
deposit^  the  sum  of  $10.  This 
ten  dollars  is  then  transferred 
to  the  local  bank  and  a  separate 
savings  account  opened  in  the 
newspaperboy’s  name,  with  the 
Herald’s  circulation  manager  as 
trustee,  and  the  stipulation  that 
no  withdrawals  can  be  made  at 
any  time  while  the  boy  is  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  selling  news¬ 
papers. 

The  bank  book  is  then  turned 
over  to  the  boy  to  have  and  to 
hold,  to  carry  with  him  in  his 
pocket,  to  brag  about  and — what 
is  most  gratifying — to  save  addi¬ 
tional  money.  By  agreement 
with  the  banks,  they  will  accept 
any  deposit  in  these  accounts 
from  10c  up. 
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Washington,  March  n— 
ican  newspapers  havebmigiV^  ^ 
by  President  Truman  to 
operate  in  backing  the  fooJetT 
servation  program  ain^ 
averting  starvation  abro^ 

The  chief  executive 
gram  to  John  S.  Knigh^m 
dent  of  the  American  So(£S 
Newspaper  Editors,  said;  1 
“The  Famine  ^mergc^l^Bj 
mittee  which  I  appotaigS 
March  1  has  called  for  a  — 
tary  reduction  by  the  Ai 
people  in  the  consuiq 

wheat,  and  all  possible  ci _ 

tion  in  the  use  of  fats  mg  u 
“The  American  people  !>» 
never  failed  to  respoM  to  s 
need  provided  the  urgencj 
made  clear  and  they  wen 
formed  of  what  specille 
were  expected  of  them. 


ANPA  Won't  Interfere 
Vynth  Paper  Contracts 

William  G.  Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent,  ANPA,  recently  cabl^  the 
Indian  and  Eastern  Newspaper 
Society  (the  Indian  equivalent 
of  ANPA)  that  the  ANPA  could 
not  interfere  with  contracts  be¬ 
tween  American  newspapers  and 
Canadian  newsprint  mills  in 
order  to  make  more  newsprint 
available  for  Indian  newspapers. 

Chandler's  communication  was 
in  reply  to  a  message  from  the 
Indian  association  requesting 
that  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  fore¬ 
go  50,000  tons  of  their  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint  so  that 
more  could  be  sent  from  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  to  India. 

Chandler  pointed  out  that  in¬ 
creased  imports  from  Canada 
only  would  offset  the  drop  in  the 
production  of  U.S.  mills.  He 
added  that  the  Canadian  Mills 
had  “repeatedly  stated’’  that 
they  expect  to  preserve  their 
overseas  markets. 
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Famine  Emergency  Cumn^Sfra 


and  the  government  are 
out  a  conservation  progni 
wheat  and  fats  and  oili  I 
counting  on  the  newspapn 


not 
isi’t 
hand: 
Alj  cop] 


play  a  major  part  in  explaoflkrbara 


the  urgent  need  of  the  . 
abroad,  and  of  keeping  o« 
pie  fully  informed  dv  lif 
of  the  conservation 
that  are  necessary  if  we  n 


are 
i  with 
llOrro: 
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meet  our  foreign  wheat  aaliSeiind. 


and  oils  requirements. 

“The  cooperation  of  the  ai 
paper  editors  of  Ameria 
backing  this  conservatioi 
gram  will  be  an  important 
ice  to  millions  on  the  verp 
starvation  and  to  the  m 
course  of  world  peace.” 


Vets  Newspaper 

Veteran’s  Report,  a  n« 
aimed  to  ex-servicemen, 
publication  recently  in  Wa 
ton  under  the 
Henry  T.  GorreU  and 
Peters,  former  U.P. 

GorreU  covered  the  SfjaB^ 
Civil  War  and  most  of  tMl 
pean  and  Mediterranean  1i 
campaigns  in  World  VTsr  H 
a  U.P.  correspondent  in  Bw 
Peters  witnessed  the  rise  ^ 
ler  in  Germany.  During  IN 
War  II,  he  reported  the  BiM 
Syrian  and  Persian  camper 
the  war  in  the  Far 
invasion  of  France,  B****%tii 
Germany. 
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4  P  Finds  Two 
erN.Y.Girl 
pyrsodors 

Ho,  Editor  &  Publisher  dis- 
Virginia  Fortiner  copy- 
»t  the  New  York  Times 


there  as  secretary  to  the  editor. 
Soon  she  was  reporting  on  the 
city  staff  and  after  a  year 
branched  out  into  copyreading 
for  Book  Week.  Finally  she  de¬ 
cided  she’d  had  enough  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  returned  to  New  York, 
got  in  touch  with  Sol  Abramson, 
head  of  the  Mirror  desk,  and 
after  trying  out  at  the  Herald 
Tribune  for  two  months  joined 
the  Mirror  copydesk. 

■ 

Service  Paper  Quits 

The  Montreal  Gazette’s  Serv¬ 
icemen’s  Bulletin  has  written 
“30"  to  its  wartime  publication. 
This  six-page  monthly  magazine 
had  been  published  regularly 
since  October,  1942. 


Varga  Girl  Trial 
Set  for  April  29 

Chicago — Alberto  Vargas,  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  Varga  girl  drawings 
in  Esquire  magazine,  is  seeking 
$50,000  from  the  publication  for 
his  work.  The  trial  has  been  set 
for  April  29  in  U.  S.  District 
Court.  Vargas  is  also  seeking  to 
void  his  contract  with  Esquire. 

Vargas,  a  native  of  Peru, 
claims  he  did  not  understand 
English  very  well  and  that  the 
contract  which  he  signed  was 
read  fast  to  him.  He  therefore 
did  not  notice  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  contract  provisions 
and  verbal  promises,  he  alleges. 

Instead  of  receiving  $18,000  a 


year,  in  addition  to  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  income  from  his  work, 
Vargas  asserts  the  contract  gave 
him  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year 
and  one-fourth  of  1%  in  royal¬ 
ties. 


2  Bills  for  Newsmen 

Albany — State  Senator  Floyd 
E.  Anderson  has  proposed  a  law 
to  provide  that  a  reporter  could 
not  be  compelled  to  disclose  his 
sources  of  news  in  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  elsewhere.  A  meas¬ 
ure  sponsored  by  Assemblyman 
Harry  Reoux,  would  make  per¬ 
manent  a  war  provision  excus¬ 
ing  newspaper  employes  from 
jury  service. 


I  locaotiously  said  she  was 
■eved  to  be  the  only  woman 
rtider  on  a  metropolitan 
!  York  copydesk,”  men  at 
Itw  York  Post  and  Mirror 
let  not  slow  to  declare,  “It 
isn’t  so— and  besides  our 
lundle  the  regular  run  of 
copy." 

(bira  Yuncker  and  Betty 
ied  are  the  two  who  made 
with  pencils  at  the  Post 
sllfirror,  respectively,  against 
iBHCuline  tradition. 

[1  backed  into  it,"  Barbara 
jcl'-ed.  The  men  on  the  desk 
[tfre  worried  about  whether 
p  be  too  proper  and  they’d 
to  moderate  their  lan- 
said  Betty.  “But  they 
■  oeer  it.  I've  been  around 
h^piper  men  all  my  life.” 

father  is  assistant  man- 
pt  editor  of  the  Chicago 
rn,  she  explained,  and  a  for- 
Bcity  editor  of  the  Post;  her 
Bdfither  owned  successful 
town  newspapers  and 
pi‘4d  them  with  the  aid  of 
tinodmother;  her  mother  is 
leipert  compositor,  and  her 
te  reports  for  the  City  News 
nan  in  Chicago. 

birlara  never  was  a  reporter 
Bjt  on  the  DePauw  College 
ber  in  her  native  Greencastle, 
i  and  when  she  graduated 
btook  “practically  the  next 
to  New  York. 

Two  Copy  Jobs 
1|ota  trial  job  on  the  Well 
hs  loumal,"  she  said,  “and 
>ny  they  break  people  into 
^  reporting  is  on  the 
^  when  I  looked  at  the 
|nfound  I’d  become  a  copy- 

Jjear  ago  last  October  she 
t  the  Post  that  she  was  a 
ff^er  so  convincingly  that 
working  part  time 
Post  desk  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m., 
E  «nt  over  to  the  Wall 
for  another  eight- 

iMt  April  Barbara  has 
®«|ularly  on  the  Post  copy- 
when  she  feels  a  bit 
only  eight  hours  work 
'  iwi?  the  Hor- 

ipt^Re  financial  desk  or 
^  trwlance  articles. 

^  ‘was  so  close  to  news- 
she  said,  “that  it 
P  interest  me  at  first,”  but 
,^*ntter  the  Chicago  Sun 
•■onded  she  went  to  work 


WIASS  (lOWNS 


9«n  Hur  ProOMCH,  Inc.— lot  Angel 


Los  Angeles  is  America’s  third 
largest  food  processing  center.  Here  huge 
quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  fowl 
and  beverages  are  packed,  canned,  frozen 
or  dehydrated  to  please  palates  the  world 
over.  Yet,  this  is  but  one  of  nine  major 
industries  in  which  Los  Angeles  nationally 
ranks  from  first  to  fourth  in  volume  of 
production. 

Authoritative  statistical  data  re¬ 
veals  that  Los  Angeles’  7500  factories  have 
bridged  the  nationwide  slump  caused  by 
sudden  cut-backs  and  cancellations  which 


lAtOIST  OAUr  CIRCULATtON 
IN  THi  WIST'S  lAROIST  CITY 


followed  V-J  Day.  December  indices  for 
this  area  showed  a  marked  upward  swing 
with  wage  earner  employment  almost  80 
per  cent  above  the  prewar  total. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  rising  market 
with  1945  retail  sales,  value  of  building 
construction  and  real  estate  sales  all  reach¬ 
ing  new  record  breaking  peaks.  This  is 
the  nation’s  third  largest  and  richest  single 
county  market  in  which  the  Evening 
Herald-Express  reaches  over  40,000  more 
families  than  any  other  daily ...  a  definite 
reader  preference  where  it  counts  most. 


RIPRIStNTIO  NATfOMAltv  BY 
PAUL  StOCK  AND  ASSOCIATIS 


^Toi  A  PUILISHERfer  March  U.  1*4* 


Shortages  Plague 
Philippine  Press 

By  John  Grover 

AP  Chi»i  oi  Bureau.  Manila,  now  on  loavo  in  tho  U.  S. 


CHRONIC  HEADACHES  and 

bunions  mark  the  newspaper¬ 
man's  lot  in  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands  six  months  after  war’s 
end,  but  the  posterior  anatomy 
in  between  has  achieved  no  sig¬ 
nificant  spread.  Philippine  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  too  busy. 

As  in  all  occupied  areas, 
newspapers  simply  mushroomed 
overnight  to  fill  the  intellectual 
vacuum  created  by  years  of 
Japanese  propaganda.  There 
were  four  major  dailies  in 
Manila  in  the  years  before  the 
war.  Now  there  are  20  or  more, 
including  10  Chinese-languagc 
dailies  and  Filipino  vernacular 
publications. 

These  came  out  before  Manila 
was  cleared  of  Japanese.  They 
came  out  in  response  to  a  public 
demand.  Juan  Santiago,  the 
Filipino  man  In  the  street, 
wanted  news  and  more  news. 

All  authorities  agree  that  the 
occupation  immensely  broad¬ 
ened  the  base  of  newspaper 
readership  in  the  islands.  'The 
arrival  of  the  Japanese,  and 
their  subsequent  actions  in  con¬ 
trolling  all  news,  gave  Senor 
Santiago  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  vital  necessity  of  world  news 
contacts. 

Circulations  Up 

Where  before,  judged  on  cir¬ 
culation,  the  average  Filipino 
tended  toward  insularity  and 
complacency,  he  is  now  news¬ 
paper-conscious  to  a  degree 
never  before  approached  in  the 
islands.  The  top  circulation 
among  Manila  dailies  before  the 
war  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20,000.  Now  the  leading  daily 
has  a  50,000  print  order  ( when 
paper  is  available)  and  reports 
demand  unsatisfied. 

The  majority  of  Manila  news¬ 
papers  sell  for  20  Centavos,  or 
10c  American.  Only  one  news¬ 
paper  has  so  far  instituted 
limited  carrier  delivery  in  down¬ 
town  districts.  All  other  cir¬ 
culation  is  street  sales.  Ven¬ 
dors’  allotments  are  exhausted 
soon  after  they  are  received. 

It  seems  likely  that,  even 
with  the  inevitable  adjustments 
to  a  peacetime  economy,  Manila 
will  support  a  larger  number 
of  dailies  than  were  published 
before  the  war.  The  Japanese 
unwittingly  made  newspaper 
readers  of  the  Filipinos. 

Publishing  in  the  islands  is 
one  continuous  shortage  head¬ 
ache.  Shortages  of  equipment, 
newsprint,  ink,  transport  and 
personnel  continue  to  plague 
Philippine  publishers  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  make  similar  stringen¬ 
cies  in  the  U.  S.  seem  trivial. 

Postwar  publishers  literally 
started  from  scratch.  Every 
plant  had  suffered  in  some  de¬ 
gree  from  Japanese  depreda¬ 
tions.  Some  were  wiped  out  by 
bombs,  shelling  and  subsequent 
fires  until  not  a  stick  of  type 
remained. 


Outlying  job  shops  with  an¬ 
tiquated  hand  presses  became 
plants  where  one  or  two  or 
three  dailies  were  published. 
One  daily  still  comes  out  in 
two  pages  with  handset  10-point 
type,  and  finds  its  quota  of 
readers.  The  first  daily  pub¬ 
lished  was  a  6-by-9-inch  affair 
pulled  on  a  proof  press. 

These  papers  maintained  pub¬ 
lication  despite  the  fact  that  for 
months  the  closest  source  of 
vital  publishing  supplies  was 
8,000  sea  miles  away,  and  every 
pound  of  print  material  had  to 
compete  for  shipping  space  with 
critical  war  gear  being  amassed 
for  the  then  contemplated  as¬ 
sault  on  Japan  proper. 

A  booming  black  market  in  all 
scarce  supplies  further  compli¬ 
cated  the  picture.  Newspapers 
dwindled  in  size,  or  cut  print 
orders,  as  stocks  waxed  and 
waned.  But  they  kept  coming 
out.  Formats  were  sometimes 
weird  and  wonderful  as  publish¬ 
ers  tailored  their  papers  to 
available  sheets,  and  not  a  few 
newspapers  went  “slick”  when 
there  was  no  newsprint. 

Most  Are  Tabloids 

All  but  one  or  two  news¬ 
papers  in  Manila  are  published 
in  tabloid  size.  Most  of  them 
go  down  in  six  or  eight  pages, 
but  within  the  past  two  month'' 
12  and  even  16-page  “whoppers” 
have  made  it  evident  that  sup¬ 
plies  are  gradually  increasing. 

Advertising  is  so  far  spotW, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  foreent 
the  linage  future  of  Philippine 
publishing.  When  a  ship  docks, 
there  is  a  rash  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  as  consignees  make  their 
announcements.  However,  there 
is  little  need  for  sustained  retail 
advertising  programs.  There  is 
still  a  sellers’  market  in  the  Is¬ 
lands,  where  there  will  long  be 
a  dearth  of  consumer  goods. 

All  newspapermen  in  Manila 
are  legmen  with  a  vengeance. 
Transportation  has  been  largely 
non-existent  or  crowded  beyond 
belief. 

The  caliber  of  Manila  news¬ 
papermen  is  a  match  for  com¬ 
parable  U.  S.  journalism  any¬ 
where.  and  this  it  not  surpris¬ 
ing  in  view  of  a  45-year-old  tra¬ 
dition  of  American  journalism 
in  the  islands. 

However,  with  the  trained 
newspapermen  spread  thin 
among  20  dailies,  the  problem 
of  personnel  continues. 

’The  AP  Manila  bureau  was 
established  by  Dean  Schedler. 
Fred  Hampson,  Russ  Brines  and 
Company  while  Manila’s  embers 
were  still  hot.  and  machine  guns 
were  working  a  lot  better  than 
the  decrepit  typewriters  they 
had  to  start  the  bureau. 

However,  they  got  out  a  re¬ 
port,  and  Manila  publishers 
used  it  to  get  out  papers  that 
need  make  no  analogies  on  the 
ground  of  editorial  content. 


E&P^YEARBOOK  READ 

Students  from  Latin-American 
countries  check  the  1946  E  &  P 
Yearbook  for  their  hometown 
papers  at  the  Tilton  School,  Til¬ 
ton,  N.  H.  L.  to  r.,  Miguel  A. 
Suarei,  Mexico  City;  Mario  E. 
Quadion,  Son  lose,  Costa  Rico; 
Oscar  FaseL  Spanish  instructor. 

Dalton  Gets  Post 
As  Wyatt  Deputy 

Washington — Neil  Dalton,  on 
leave  from  his  duties  as  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  deputy 
to  Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  National 
Housing  Expeditor,  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  municipal  action  to 
promote  construction  of  houses 
for  war  veterans. 

During  the  war,  Dalton  was  di¬ 
rector  of  the  domestic  branch  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information 
and  served  as  acting  director  in 
the  liquidation  of  that  agency 
when  Elmer  Davis  retired.  He 
joined  Wyatt,  a  former  mayor  of 
Louisville,  after  completing  a 
study  of  the  surplus  property  sit¬ 
uation  in  Europe  as  assistant  to 
Thomas  B.  McCabe,  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner. 

■ 

NAS  Directory  Out 

The  National  Directory  of 
Newspapers  for  1946,  published 
by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service.  Inc.,  listing  9,000  weekly 
newspapers  published  in  the  U.S., 
is  being  distributed  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  this  week.  The  directory 
lists  the  names  of  the  weekly 
newspapers,  town  and  county  of 
publication,  name  of  publisher, 
day  of  publication,  circulation, 
national  rates  per  inch  and  me¬ 
chanical  information.  An  addi¬ 
tional  feature  of  the  directory 
is  a  section  devoted  to  county 
outline  maps  of  each  state.  It 
also  contains  a  listing  of  U.S. 
daily  newspapers,  but  in  the  list¬ 
ing  of  dailies  there  is  no  rate  or 
mechanical  information. 

■ 

Organize  PR  Firm 

Washington — Gordon  M.  Ses¬ 
sions,  former  foreign  relations 
assistant  to  the  Petroleum  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  War,  and  Lud¬ 
wig  Caminita,  Jr.,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  in  the 
same  agency,  have  left  govern¬ 
ment  service  and  organized  a 
public  relations  firm  under  the 
name  of  Sessions  and  Caminita. 

IDITOR  A  P 


Reporter's  Lib 
Is  Different 
In  England  Now 

Robert  L.  Frey,  executive, 
sistant  to  the  President  Mi 
United  Press,  who  hu  jug 
turned  from  a  brief  visit  to  L* 
don.  contrasts  life  thm  m 
with  what  he  experienced  a  | 
war-correspondent  in  1944 

“No  London  corresponda 
who  saw  the  war  will  Hijg, 
Sherman’s  description  of  iu* 
he  may  add,  with  truth,  tbi 
peace  is  no  picnic,”  Frey  c» 
mented. 

“Gone  are  the  days  when  m 
forms  solved  the  problen  d 
wardrobe,  and  the  officers’  na 
the  matter  of  the  square  mi 
Correspondents  now  mi 
scrimp  along  on  clothes  al 
food  with  the  rest  of  the  pgr 
lation.  They  must  pay  h^i 
dollar  for  English  cigarettes  k 
stead  of  a  nickel  for  Ameha 
brands  at  the  PX’s. 

“But  these  veterans  have  be 
toned  themselves  into  the  t^.£ 
way  of  living  with  some  dss 
of  comfort,  mental  if  not 
wise.  What  they  ohiend 
about  for  years  has  conditiers 
them.  They  saw  the  pinch  cc 
ing.  While  the  stimulus  d 
danger  has  passed,  their  uiiii.- 
standing  that  recuperation  tr;^ 
war  is  as  real  and  as  memora^ 
a  story  as  the  waging  of  ^  r 
and  that  they  are  there  to  k 
ord  it,  constitutes  an  inspirsts 
The  news  is  less  spcctsKi 
but  still  big.  Covering  it  is  t* 
correspondent’s  job,  and 
continues  to  come  first,  sh? 
ever  the  discomforts.” 

■ 

'The  Black  Cat'  Agoiii 

The  San  Francisco  Press  C!;t 
flag  flies  from  “The  Black  Cti 
mine  layer  converted  into  ; 
press  boat  for  use  of  newr" 
in  meeting  incoming  ships  T' 
craft  was  named  by  1st  Lt  feb 
ert  Speidel,  son  of  Merritt  C 
Speidel  of  Speidel  Newspa;*' 
and  military  aide  to  Maj. 
Homer  M.  Groninger,  comma  ■; 
ing  general,  San  Francisco  F:' 
of  Embarkation. 


SKILLED 

NEWSPAPER  WORKK 
QUICKLY  OBTAINABU 

Th«  fact  that  Editoe  4  VvMJSiS 
is  read  in  almost 
office  in  the  United  Stata 
Canada  enables  Situauooi  wf 
Advertisers  to  get  wide 
coverage  for  their  wors  * 
appeal. 

How  useful  and  eff^tive  tte  ^ 
age  is  may  partially 
from  an  excerpt  from  a  po  | 
letter. 

“I  have  secured  cxcellwt 
and  reporters  by  answennf 
&  pVBLiSHia  Ads.** 

The  surest  road  to  eraptoy*"' 
by  Adfertising. 

Editor  &  Pususas*  AA 
Solve  Many 

Kniployaent  PrJJeo* 


I  S  H  C  R  for  Marsh  1*. '' 
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What  General  Electric 
has  done  to  settle 
the  strike 


Within  3  weeks  after  V-J  day,  the 

UERMWA  (CIO)  formally  asked  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  for  a  wage  increase  of 
25c  per  hour,  or  $2  a  day. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  from  September 
through  December,  the  Union  officers  refused 
to  mc^ify  their  demand,  although  the  Com¬ 
pany  explained  the  impossibility  of  granting 
such  an  increase.  The  prices  of  peacetime 
goods  which  the  Company  was  starting  to 
manufacture  were  frozen  at  prewar  levels,  and 
wages  and  material  costs  were  at  wartime 
high  levels. 

December  21.  Even  before  other  industries 
had  settled  their  strikes  at  compromise  fig¬ 
ures,  General  Electric  offered  a  10%  increase 
to  the  Union. 

January  4.  The  Union  suggested  that  the 
Company  offer  be  made  on  a  cents-per-hour 
rather  than  a  percentage  basis.  The  Company 
thereupon  offered  10c  an  hour  or  10%,  which¬ 
ever  was  larger.  The  Union  rejected  the 
offer  within  an  hour.  (Other  General  Elec¬ 
tric  employees — including  production  workers 
represented  by  other  unions — accepted  the 
raise,  and  it  was  made  effective  for  them 
January  1.) 

January  15.  The  UERMWA  (CIO)  called 
a  strike. 

January  22.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ap¬ 
pointed  two  mediators,  with  whom  Company 
officials  have  met  whenever  and  wherever 
requested. 

Knowing  that  higher  price  ceilings  must 
be  obtained  to  cover  operating  loss  if  higher 
wages  were  to  be  met,  in  the  weeks  that  fol¬ 
lowed  General  Electric  officials  made  repeated 
attempts  to  get  such  action  in  Washington. 

January  28.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
mediators  that  a  price  increase  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  a  higher  wage  offer  were  made  at  the 


same  time.  General  Electric  wrote  the  media¬ 
tor  stating  the  higher  offer  it  was  willing  to 
make.  But  the  necessary  price  relief  was 
not  obtained. 

(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  show  that 
since  January,  1941,  the  average  prices  of  all 
commodities  have  risen  32.2%,  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  59.4%,  and  of  manufactured  products 
23.1%.  In  the  same  period  General  Electric 
prices  had  gone  up  less  than  3%,  making 
postwar  production  unprofitable.) 

February  14.  The  President  issued  a  new 
Executive  Order  permitting  immediate  recog¬ 
nition  of  payroll  increases  in  granting  new 
price  ceilings.  Accordingly  General  Electric 
again  sought  assurance  from  OPA  that  ade¬ 
quate  price  relief  would  be  granted  to  permit 
further  wage  offers. 

February  21.  Washington  officials  informed 
General  Electric  that  no  price  relief  would  be 
considered  until  after  a  wage  settlement 
(although  both  the  steel  and  meat  industries 
received  price  assurance  in  advance  of  a  wage 
settlement). 

Fabruary  22.  Accepting  this  Government 
policy,  the  Company  advised  the  mediators 
that  it  was  prepared  to  negotiate  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  in  line  with  the  new  national  wage  pat¬ 
tern.  The  only  condition  made  by  General 
Electric  was  that  mass  picketing  by  the  Union 
be  discontinued  in  accordance  with  the  law,  so 
that  non-union,  non-striking  employees  such 
as  scientists,  engineers,  executives,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  supervisory  personnel,  could  enter 
the  plants. 

February  25.  This  offer  was  reported  to  the 
Union.  It  took  two  weeks  to  obtain  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  cease  mass  picketing. 

March  11.  The  discussions  which  had  been 
held  up  by  inability  to  obtain  this  agreement 
were  resumed. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRie 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Sen.  Chavez 
Asks  Senate 
Photographer 

By  Jack  Price 

Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  of 
New  Mexico,  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  which,  if  passed, 
will  give  the  Senate  an  official 
photographer.  The  bill  now 
pending,  calls  for  appointment 
of  a  cameraman  at  a  salary  of 
$4,500  with  all  equipment  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  government. 

To  clarify  the  duties  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  proposed  photog¬ 
rapher  we  talked  with  Senator 
Chavez  about  his  bill.  The 
senator  believes  the  Senate 
needs  an  official  cameraman  to 
record  official  events.  Although 
there  are  some  pictures  of  such 
events  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  the  records  are  incom¬ 
plete. 

It  has  been  a  policy  of  long 
standing  to  forbid  press  pho¬ 
tographers  within  the  Senate 
Chamber  except  on  rare  occa- 
.•■ions.  We  asked  the  Senator  if 
the  official  photographer  was  to 
cover  events  and  pass  out  those 
prints  which  were  passed  by  a 
senatorial  committee.  He  said 
he  had  no  such  idea  in  mind. 

He  also  declared  that  the 
press  photographers  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  the  manner 
now  employed  and  that  there 
would  be  no  attempt  at  censor¬ 
ship  through  the  employment  of 
an  official  cameraman. 

When  the  Chavez  bill  was  first 
mentioned  there  was  some  spec¬ 
ulation  in  Washington  and  New 
York  that  it  was  &e  reaction  to 
an  unfortunate  happening  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 
when  it  reconvened  on  Jan.  14. 
On  that  occasion  several  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken  which  did  not 
please  the  Senate.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened  then,  the  floor  was  rather 
empty  and  the  scene  reflected 
on  the  legislators. 

The  resentment  against  the 
picture  and  the  cameramen  was 
voiced  in  the  following  official 
statement: 

“The  Chair  feels  that  who¬ 
ever  took  the  picture  violated 
the  reasonable  condition  im¬ 
posed.  As  far  as  the  future  is 
concerned,  whenever  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  occasion  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  has  any  voice  in 
the  matter,  he  will  keep  in  mind 
this  experience,  in  which  there 
was  portrayed  to  the  country  an 
entirely  erroneous  and  unfair 
picture.” 

When  this  incident  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  Senator 
Chavez  he  assured  us  it  had  no 
influence  on  his  proposed  proj¬ 
ect. 

New  Gredlex  Plan 
GRAFLEX  COUP.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  inauguration  of  a 
two-part  plan  to  expedite  deliv¬ 
ery  and  service  of  equipment 
for  newsphotographers.  Under 
part  one.  Preferential  Delivery, 
newscameramen,  newspapers 
and  publishers  are  provided 
with  a  priority  handling  for 
new  cameras.  Authorized  deal- 
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TWO  QUEENS  FROM  A  CITY  ROOM 

Marjorie  Carrera,  left,  oi  the  Times-Picayune  society  department,  and 
Anne  Clark,  right,  oi  the  T-P  city  staff,  reigned  os  queens  at  the 
New  Orleans  Mordi  Gras.  Photographers  Gene  Wolf  oi  the  Item  and 
Cho-les  Bennet  of  the  T-P  arrange  Queen  Anne's  gown  for  a  picture. 


ers  are  to  be  permitted  to  ob¬ 
tain  press  needs  over  and  above 
regular  allotment. 

Under  part  two,  the  Press  Spe¬ 
cial  Service  Plan,  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  publishing  field  will  get 
the  quickest  repair  service  for 
Graflex  equipment.  If  more  in¬ 
formation  about  the  plans  are 
wanted  we  advise  readers  to 
contact  the  Graflex  Corp.  The 
main  office  is  at  Rochester  but 
information  may  be  had  at  the 
N.  Y.  office,  50  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  For  the  far  west,  write 
3045  Wllshire  Blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.  .  .  .  Wabash  Photo¬ 
lamp  Corp.,  has  announced  the 
introduction  of  a  new  repeating 
type  flashbulb.  It  is  basically 
a  stroboscope  lamp  with  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  flash  of  1 /5000th  of 
a  second.  A  special  unit  for  press 
work  has  been  completed.  This 
unit  is  portable  and  light  in 
weight.  Deliveries  for  the  new 
Electroflash  units  are  expected 
to  be  ready  within  30  days.  .  .  . 
Eastman  Kodak  announces  the 
return  of  36-exposure  rolls  of 
film  for  the  miniature  cameras. 
This  film  may  be  had  in  color  or 
monotone.  The  Eastman  new 
type  stainless  steel  syphon  for 
water  faucet  connections  has 
also  been  readied  for  consump¬ 
tion.  Kodak  has  just  introduce 
a  new  paper  which  can  be  fixed 
in  two  minutes  and  completely 
washed  in  four  minutes.  The 
new  paper  is  known  as  Resisto 
and  is  the  product  of  a  wartime 
development.  Incidentally  the 
new  books  and  pamphlets  on 
various  photography  subjects 
will  make  an  excellent  library. 
.  .  .  April  30  is  the  closing  date 
for  entries  of  pictures  by  news- 
photographers  in  the  Third  An¬ 
nual  50  print  exhibition  held  by 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  May  6-10. 
The  jury:  George  Yates,  photo 
chief,  Des  Moines  Register; 
Robert  M.  Beer,  Ashland  (O.) 
Times-Gazette;  Roy  E.  Stryker, 
Photo  Director,  Standard  Oil 
Co.;  Julius  Klyman,  Sunday  Pic¬ 
ture  Editor,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  and  John  Field,  associate 
editor.  Life.  William  M.  Moore, 


lecturer  in  pictorial  journalism 
at  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  now 
preparing  a  “Who's  Who  in  Pic¬ 
torial  Journalism.”  .  .  .  Robert 
Wilton,  recently  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Marine  Corps, 
has  returned  to  the  photo  sta 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette.  .  .  .  Herbert 
Schaeffer,  staff  photographer, 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  recuperating  from  injur¬ 
ies  suffered  in  an  auto  accident. 
.  .  .  The  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Madison,  is  equipping  its 
photo  department  with  much 
new  apparatus  including  a 
stroboscope  lamp.  Phil  Harring¬ 
ton,  chief  photographer,  is  su¬ 
pervising  the  new  installations. 
■ 

Acme  Begins  New 
East- West  Service 

Acme  Newspictures  inaugur¬ 
ated  a  new  coast-to-coast  Tele¬ 
photo  service  early  this  month 
with  a  mecial  picture  circuit 
that  now  links  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  to  the  East. 

This  new  circuit  was  especial¬ 
ly  designed  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  for  high  fidelity  transmis¬ 
sion  of  pictures.  Suggestions  of 
Acme  engineers  were  followed. 

The  full  leased  Telephoto  wire 
system  now  extends  south  to 
Memphis,  as  well  as  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Acme  previously 
had  operated  Telephoto  to  the 
West  on  a  toll  basis. 

■ 

Cartoon  Book  Clicks 

Pittsburgh — “Best  Cartoons  of 
1945”  met  with  instant  success 
when  issued  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  During  the  first 
five  days  after  the  collection  of 
works  by  Cartoonist  Cy  Hunger- 
ford  was  offered,  there  were 
more  than  2100  requests.  The 
collection  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Hungerford’s  daily  cartoons  for 
the  year  was  sold  at  six  cents 
and  postage  when  ordered  by 
mail.  Single  copies  were  given 
away  free  at  the  newspaper 
offices. 


Post-Gkxzettes 
'Bar  Balinger 
Quits  the  Road 


Pittsburgh  —  Edwahl  f 
(“Bal”)  Balinger,  who  oiti 
wrote  up  an  entire  btUn^ 
in  verse  for  the 
o  1  d  Pittsburgh 
Post,  has  quit 
the  road  after 
following  the 
Pirates  for  more 
than  40  years. 

Bal  will  keep 
his  desk  at  the 
Post  -  Gazette, 
which  inherited 
him  in  a  merger 
20  years  ago.  He 
will  continue 
part  of  the  time 
as  official  scorer 
of  Pirate  home  garnet,  but  k 
will  take  it  easy. 

Few  people  besides  Btl  km 
just  how  old  he  is.  It  it  i 
matter  of  record  that  ^  b 
been  covering  Pirate  garnet  ill 
over  the  National  League  cirek 
since  1903. 

Before  that  he  had  rotag 
the  country  as  a  minstrel  nai. 
musician  and  at  times  a  br 
tender,  and  had  done  a  nempr 
per  hitch  at  Alliance,  0. 

When  Bal  first  started  cow¬ 
ing  baseball  as  an  aide  to  tk 
late  John  Gruber,  mominf  pi¬ 
pers  in  Pittsburgh  didn’t  hn 
any  bull-dog  editions. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  to 
him  to  eat  supper  after  the  pw 
and  knock  out  a  leisurely  lim 
before  his  midnight  detdlkt 
Many  a  good  sports  writer  fiikd 
to  survive  the  switch  to  1#- 
speed  coverage  by  special  vto 
to  catch  early  sales.  But  Bil 
took  it  in  stride. 

His  first  top-notch  assignomi 
alone  was  the  1909  PirateTIlv 
World  Series.  From  that  tfi« 
on,  he  estimates,  he  has  covoto 
half  a  million  miles  at  his  job. 

During  his  long  road  cam 
he  suffered  only  one  real  sto- 
hap — years  ago.  While  he  m 
marking  up  a  record  in  hii  mt 
ing  book  in  the  old  PhlDto 
park  at  Philadelphia,  a  foul  biB 
struck  him  in  the  face,  breaklto 
his  nose. 


[inneapolis  Dailiw^ 
riving  'Idea  Awards 

Minneapolis,  Minn.^f 
oils  Star-Journal  and  Trwut 
iployes  have  any  idew  in  rf 
iri  to  improvement  of  the  pr 
r  it  will  be  profitable  to  pL 
em  off  their  chests  dunni  wl 
onth  of  March.  I 

The  organization  is  conducutol 
suggestion  contest  dumtl 
jnth  with  a  minimum  olW 
prize  money  to  be  awaim 
is  planned  .to  award 
eek  with  a  grand  prize  ot  »*■ 
cap  off  the  contest.  T 

Any  constructive  ideas  oo  w 

lase  of  newspapering  are  wff 

med  with  suggested 
jding  new  sources  of  rwea 
istomer  good  will,  saf*ty  w 
stions,  elimination  of 
duction  in  costs. 
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5taniord  Sees 
Opportunities 


For  Ad  Growth 


ft*  newspapers  of  the  country 
w,L»n  "enormous  opportunity” 
tainereeie  their  volume  of  na- 
^  ndvertising,  if  they  take 
of  economic  trends, 
B.  Stanford,  sales  direc- 
f^tbe  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
jfA,  told  the  American  Asso- 
^  of  Newspaper  Represent- 
at  an  AANR  luncheon 
this  week. 

Ihirly  every  advertiser  is 
agreed”  he  said,  “that  in  or* 
if  to  beat  the  squeeze  of  rising 
and  price  control  he  must 
iJl*  more  distribution.  But, 
n  my  belief  that  volume  is  not 
toiniwer.  What  industry  must 
t)  ii  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
totribution.” 

Bomei  Speaks 
Binufacturers  must  recog* 
ilm,  declared  Mr.  Stanford,  that 
it  basic  unit  of  any  business  is 


HIS  HANDS  ARE  FULL  ...  and  so  is  the 
picture.  Into  this  shot,  flashed  with  two  G>E 
Midget  No.  5’s,  E.  C.  DeLuga  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  NEWS  has  crammed  the  story  of  many  a 
returned  G.  I.  It’s  a  shot  packed  with  detail  — 
all  of  it  sharp  and  clean,  thanks  to  G-E  Midgets. 
Their  punch  of  light  permits  stopping  down 
for  depth,  fast  shutter  speeds  to  catch  action. 


pass  on  the  “local”  character 
d  ill  merchandising, 
fltborating  on  Mr.  Stanford’s 
iiarks,  Harold  Barnes,  Asso- 
eitt  Director,  presented  high* 
ilbti  of  the  Bureau’s  program 
HP, March  9,  p.  7)  of  attack* 
if  the  sales  problems  of  indi* 
itoiil  advertisers. 

■fte  only  worthwhile  selling 
^aewipapers.”  Mr.  Barnes  said. 


pPA  convention  next  month. 


Wto  Need  a 
Promotion  Man 

Ufgt  successful  morning  and 
koday  newspaper  in  Eastern 
Moropolitan  area  needs  the 
nttices  of  an  experienced 
tod  successful  promotion 
nao. 

Applicant  must  have  ability 
to  analyze  paper’s  strong 
■ks  story  both  to  advertis- 
ns  and  traders,  its  particular 
poodon  in  its  area  and  its 
•wantages  over  competing 
aedia. 

W>  requires  person  who  can 
bjpare  sharp,  original  copy 
^advertisements  and  book- 
Write  giving  full  de¬ 
ll^  about  jobs  held  and 
■*y  required  and  submit 
^  of  work  and  snapshot  of 
Box  39S>4,  Editor  & 


Democracy  on  March 
In  Orient— McLean 


Test  Your  Horse  Sense 


Id 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Wherever 

you  travel  In  the  Far  Blast  to¬ 
day,  said  Robert  McLean,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Associated  Press  and 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  you  find  the  vigor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy  motivating  the 
people  of  the  Orient  in  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  their  own  democratic 
forms  of  government  and  giving 
them  stable  foundations  that 
should  assure  lasting  peace  in 
the  Pacific. 

Guiding  beacons  along  the 
routes  to  recovery  from  war  are 
those  sources  of  enlightenment 
which  provide  the  people  of  the 
Far  East  with  acctirate  news  of 
happenings  within  the  U.S.  and 
the  entire  world,  with  the  news- 
distributing  agencies  playing  a 
vital  part  in  the  shaping  of  what 
he  called  “miracles  of  political 
progress.’ 

As  one  of  a  trio  of  U.S.  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  who  made  a 
37-day  tour  of  the  Far  East  under 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy,  covering  ap¬ 
proximately  25,000  miles  on  their 
pilgrimage  and  20,000  of  it  out¬ 
side  the  continental  U.S.,  Mr. 
McLean  got  back  to  his  desk 
this  week. 

His  companions  on  the  trip 
were  Norman  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angelet  Times, 
and  Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star. 


Met  Local  Editors 

“Wherever  we  could,  we  talked 
to  local  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers,”  Mr.  McLean  told 
Eorroa  &  Publisher.  “There  are 
20  to  30  such  in  Manila,  and 
about  as  many  more  in  Seoul. 
Korea,  and  in  Tokyo. 

“Most  of  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  out  there  are  of  &e  single¬ 
sheet  variety.  Naturally,  there 
was  one  question  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  these  various  jour¬ 
nalists— and  we  were  plied  with 
it  wherever  we  went.  That  had 
to  do  with  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion.  and  how  soon  they  might 
expect  relief  from  the  acute 
shortages  that  have  handicapped 
the  dissemination  of  world  news. 

“One  of  our  outstanding  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  trip  was  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the 
U.S.  news  services  have  gotten 
down  to  the  business  of  supply¬ 
ing  Asiatic  readers  with  accurate 
news  of  the  U.S.  They  certainly 
have  made  a  fine  start.  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  Far  East,  news  is 
rapidly  being  made  available. 

“For  example,  in  the  city  of 
Shanghai,  China,  there  are  now 
more  subscribers  to  the  services 
of  the  AP  than  in  any  other  city 
of  the  entire  world.  Shan^ai 
has  19  AP  subscribers,  including 
botti  English  and  Chinese-lan- 
guage  newspapers.” 

What  impressed  Mr.  McLean 
most,  however,  was  the  re¬ 
awakened  admiration  for  the 
principles  of  a  true  democracy 
under  vigorous  U.S.  guidance; 
this  is  largely  due.  he  said,  to  the 


energy  and  wisdom  with  which 
General  George  C.  Marshall  and 
other  U.S.  military  leaders  have 
built  upon  the  prestige  of  our 
victory  over  authoritarian  Japan. 

The  high  auspices  under  which 
the  trio  of  American  journalists 
traveled  afforded  them  unique 
opportunities  for  appraising  the 
forces  now  shaping  destiny  in 
the  Far  East. 

Their  itinerary  included  Ha¬ 
waii,  Guam.  Johnston  Island, 
Kwajalein,  Iwo  Jima,  Saipan, 
Tinian,  Japan.  Korea,  Shanghai, 
Chungking,  Peiping  and  Tientsin. 

They  talked  at  length  with 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  other  Nationalist  leaders  and 
Communist  chiefs  in  China;  with 
General  Marshall.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer, 
Robert  L.  Eichelberger  and  John 
R.  Hodge;  with  commanders  of 
American  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific,  and  with  scores  of  other 
authorities,  military  and  political. 

Saw  Bombing  Ruins 

They  looked  at  the  ruins  of 
Japan  and  viewed  the  effects  of 
the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiro¬ 
shima.  They  interviewed  Em¬ 
peror  Hirohito,  of  whom  Mr. 
McLean  says  dryly: 

“I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
he  exercised  any  great  influence 
upon  events  in  Japan. 

In  China,  Mr.  McLean  founa 
what  he  regards  as  the  real  story 
of  the  Orient,  and  of  its  future. 
“There  are  three  points.”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “at  which  two  powerful 
ideologies  are  meeting  in  a  test 
of  strength — in  Manchuria,  in 
Korea  and  in  the  area  in  north¬ 
ern  China  where  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  held  control. 

“I  found  everywhere  grave 
concern  over  the  possibility  of 
increased  Russian  infiltration 
into  these  areas.  But  this  possi¬ 
bility  has  been  lessened  by  two 
factors  —  the  personality  of' 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  vigor 
and  ability  with  which  General 
Marshall  and  other  American  of¬ 
ficers  have  moved  to  strengthen 
democratic  government.” 

As  regards  our  own  people  in 
the  Orient.  Mr.  McLean  found 
Army  and  Navy  ofiBcers  unwill¬ 
ing  to  complain  about  the  effects 
of  demobilization.  At  firsthand, 
the  trio  of  U.S.  journalists  ob¬ 
served  the  effects  of  the  demob¬ 
ilization  program.  The  services 
are  operating  on-the-spot  schools 
for  rapid^re  training  to  over¬ 
come  the  acute  shortage  of  spe¬ 
cialist  personnel.  At  several 
bases.  Army  and  Navy  personnel 
were  observed  working  together 
in  “an  alliance  of  expediency”  to 
perform  essential  aircraft  re¬ 
pairs. 

“If  every  citizen  of  the  U.S. 
were  able  to  make  the  trip  we 
made,”  Mr.  McLean  said,  “every 
man  and  woman  would  return 
with  new  pride  in  being  an 
American  and  a  fellow-citizen  of 
the  military  men  who  are  help¬ 
ing  to  reshape  a  peaceful  Orient. 
They  are  doing  a  superb  job.” 


(Select  the  answers  which  you  consider  best.  Tksb 
problem  counts  5  points.) 


I,  Which  one  of  theoe  citieK  in  the  cupital  of  (Canada? 

MONTREAL  VANCOUVER  OTTAWA  WINBM| 

!.  The  coh«  of  ordinary  yellow  field  <i>m  are  of  what  colarf 

RED  WHITE  YELLOW  BLACI 

I.  Linseed  oil  is  derived  from  which  one  of  ihenef 
“OTTONSEED  FLAXSEED  SOY  BEANS 
k  When  a  fanner  yelln  “Gee”  hin  horse  is  nupposed  to 

STOP  START  GO  LEFT  GO  RICRT 


Which  bound  la  linked  with  the  meat  nerved  in  tka  tjyW 
.\merican  hreakfant? 


QUACK 


You  deserve  one  point  for  each  correct  judgment  in  matck^ki 
following  lermn  with  the  appropriate  objects  nketched  beiaa, 


—  Casfierole:  ^  Stethoaeope;  —  Gore;  —  Hona;  —  P|^l 


Score  yourbelf  an  follow*:  (k2.  poor;  3.6,  average;  7^  tagi 
*J-I0,  very  superior.  Note — The  last  question  counts  five  painiL 
[Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.:  Copyright:  By  The  Chicago  TrilwM] 
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Pittsburgh  POST  GAZETTE  .  X 


•Toledo  BLADE  . 

Atlanta  CONSTITUTION  . 

Charlotte  NEWS  . 

Chicago  TRIBUNE  . 

Chicago  DAILY  NEWS  . 

New  York  NEWS  . 

Columbia  STATE  . 

Boston  GLOBE  . 

Cincinnati  POST  . 

Cincinnati  ENQUIRER  . 

St.  Louis  POST  DISPATCH  . 

St.  Louis  STAR  TIMES  . . . 

Miami  HERALD  . 

Philadelphia  INQUIRER  . 

Oakland  POST  ENQUIRER  . 

Dallas  NEWS  . 

Detroit  FREE  PRESS  . 

Tulsa  WORLD  . 

Jacksonville  JOURNAL  . 

Jacksonville  TIMES  UNION . 

Rochester  TIMES  UNION  . 

Oklahoma  City  OKLAHOMAN. . . 
Windsor  STAR 
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TWO  ACE  COLUMNS  BY  DR.  CRANE 

“Worry  Clinie"  “HamW 
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RETAIL  DIVISION  PANEL  CITY  NEWSPAPERS  MEET 

the  conierence  table  are  representatiyes  of  eight  of  the  eleyen  newspapers  which  form  the  panel  created  by  the 
/**hion  of  the  Bureau  of  Adyertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  to  reyiew  promotional  and  educational 
the  Diyision.  They  met  in  New  York  recently  to  map  and  organise  the  work.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are: 
i  1.1?****'  (Coim.)  Press;  Charles  G.  Iwonicki.  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record;  Mary  Elisabeth  Lasher.  Diyision  publicity 

•Mil  Tkebault  Morristown  (N.  ).)  Record;  John  Giesen.  Diyision  director;  Dorid  R.  DonieL  Hertford  (Conn.)  Times;  J.  F.  Weyoasd. 
wm;  Charles  H.  Conlond.  HorUord  CouranL*  T.  A.  D.  Weayer,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegam.  Standing,  left  to  right,  ore; 
Greeniiield  (Moss.)  Recorder  Gosette;  W.  J.  Kemble.  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  &  Joumab  Donald  Leonard.  Bridgeport 
Gordon  Grant.  Diyision  research  director,  and  Karl  Moore.  Diyision  promotion  monoger.  Absent  were:  J.  A.  Viger,  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record;  Robert  I.  McCracken.  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald;  and  C.  A.  Hnbbard,  Meriden  JoumaL 
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^nal  Barber  Shop 
js  Build  Business 


Mtr  Terminal  Barber 
Jtoc,  which  operates  21 
taNew  York  City  and  has 
l  in  other  major  U.  S. 
OB  point  to  a  record  of 
inconsistent  newspa- 

,  Terminal  has  run 
>nts  In  New  York 
.  since  the  establish- 
riliie  first  Terminal  shop 
i|0,"  Richard  Nulle. 
to  Terminal  president. 
B.  Schusser,  and  in . 
of  idvertising.  told  Edi- 
Pobjshis.  "The  first  reR- 
idwtising  program,  how- 
t  ns  begun  in  1921.” 

^  then,  the  bulk  of  the 
pd  idvertising  appropria- 
been  marked  off  for 
Hipers.  with  the  exception 
kftvswhen  the  company 
^  its  budget  between 
Pliers  and  radio.  Current- 
keooptny  is  using  newspa- 
in  the  New  York  area, 
liiipaper  copy  has  always 
(lery  productive  for  Ter- 
i  bringing  traceable  re- 
I  Peter  Hilton,  account  ex- 
ot  it  Maxon.  Inc.,  agency 
Iku  handled  the  Terminal 
Et  since  1939.  declared, 
utumple.  before  the  war 
lie  were  running  an  inten- 
aapiign  featuring  a  spe- 
hnninal  service  in  each  ad. 
hot  chart  records.  'These 
■I  clearly  the  increase  in 
E3ber  of  requests  for  the 
nsed  service  that  they  regu¬ 


larly  followed  the  insertion.  It 
was  just  like  running  retail  copy. 
Whenever  a  service  needed  a 
boost,  we  would  prepare  an  ad 
on  it  and  the  next  day  custom¬ 
ers  would  come  in  and  ask  for 
it.”  » 

In  fact,  because  its  advertising 
was  so  resultful.  Terminal 
found  it  necessary  to  ease  up  on 
its  schedule  during  the  war. 
With  the  manpower  shortage 
making  it  difficult  to  maintain 
an  adequate  staff  the  chain  was 
doing  a  capacity  business,  and  it 
was  feit  that  advertising  would 
only  aggravate  matters.  So,  in 
1942,  Terminal  turned  to  institu¬ 
tional  copy  on  a  sporadic  basis. 

Shortly  after  V-J  Day,  how¬ 
ever,  Terminal  reverted  to  a 
steady  ‘sales’  campaign,  and  in¬ 
augurated  then  the  cartoon  se¬ 
ries  which  is  running  today. 
( See  cut. )  The  schedule  calls 
for  one  150-line  ad  each  week 
in  four  New  York  City  dailies. 
The  campaign  aim  is  to  keep  the 
Terminal  name  before  the  public 
so  that  whenever  the  man  about 
Manhattan  needs  a  shave  and 
a  haircut — or  a  sun-tan  shave  or 
a  scaip  treatment — he  will  stop 
at  a  Terminal  shop. 

The  cartoon  treatment  was 
adopted,  Mr.  Hilton  explained, 
because  studies  conducted  by  the 
agency  and  also  by  groups  such 
as  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA.  showed  that  that  type  of 
advertising  was  pulling  the  high¬ 
est  readership. 


'TW  CAm>/  um'f  kt  mmyHumt  kmefert 
MM*  kn  Terminst  SertmfU  S(«|»  Tftmeni:- 

tilled  Terminil  Bwbtft  ii**  hair  cuMdiouMt  sinI  iu- 
tuarberrmf  luyuu.  rheji  lettor  of  local  ual|i 
he  hnuM.lwiM  ai^  iSa«  riute  falling  fiair  and  dan 

*  'rake  a  man  kioli  hit  druH  Only  |l  bO  a>  any  nne  of 
Try  a  Terminal  SoenitiK  Manhaiitn  t  tonvenienily 
Treain.ei.i  irtancffev-  iMated  Terminal  Barbn  Shoft 


Typical  Terminal  Ad 

Always  points  of  emphasis  in 
Terminal  ads  are  the  shops’  con¬ 
venient  locations,  their  fair 
prices  and  their  “hospital-clean” 
service. 

Terminal  has  21  shops 
throughout  Manhattan  and  42 
stores  in  all,  with  representa¬ 
tion  in  Detroit,  Chicago.  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Pittsburgh,  and  Balti¬ 
more. 

Some  advertising  has  been 
done  by  Terminal  in  other  cities 
for  its  shops,  but  as  Mr.  Nulle 
explained,  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  elsewhere  just  doesn’t 
justify  the  expenditure.  In  New 
York  the  shops  “blanket  the 
town”  and  a  man  need  not  travel 
to  just  one  .special  shop  for  the 
service. 

At  first  all  advertising  was 
handled  through  the  N.  W.  Ayer 


agency.  The  approved  proce¬ 
dure  until  late  in  the  30’s  was  to 
run  large  sized  copy  at  inter¬ 
vals.  When  Maxon  acquired  the 
account  in  1939,  the  agency  sug¬ 
gested  a  hi^-frequency  small- 
space  campaign  since  barbering 
was  a  busines  with  a  rapid  turn¬ 
over  and  a  continuous  new 
market. 

As  a  test,  70-line  ads  with 
catchy  captions  ( “Gentlemen 
prefer  bronze” )  were  placed 
four  times  a  week  in  four  New 
York  dailies.  Preferred  position 
on  the  second  news  page  was 
asked.  That  campaign  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  years. 

So  successful  was  the  series 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
Terminal  operating  loss  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  $100,000  was  reduced  to 
$35,000  and  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year  the  chain  was  nudc- 
ing  a  “whopping  good  profit,” 
Mr.  Hilton  said. 

Terminal — and  Mr.  Schusser — 
are  responsible  for  introducing 
and.  with  the  help  of  advertising 
boosts,  making  a  go  of  many  rev¬ 
olutionary  ideas  in  the  barber¬ 
ing  business. 

In  addition  to  the  many  sani¬ 
tary  practices  ( for  which  Mr. 
Schusser  has  received  much  pub¬ 
lic  commendation)  these  innova¬ 
tions  include  the  combined  sun¬ 
tan  treatment  and  shave  and  the 
dry  shave  with  a  Schick  razor — 
both  well-known  Terminal  fea¬ 
tures. 

'The  two-year  period  when  ad¬ 
vertising  was  done  in  both  news¬ 
papers  and  radio.  Terminal  con¬ 
tinued  its  newspaper  ads  on  a 
curtailed  basis  and  also  spon¬ 
sored  spot  announcements  and  a 
15-minute  evening  news  broad¬ 
cast. 
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Union  Demands  Return 
To  Newsprint  Control 


ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J.— De¬ 
claring  much  of  the  present 
newsprint  supply  is  being  di¬ 
verted  to  channels  where  it  can 
be  sold  above  OPA  ceiling  prices, 
and  that  if  the  situation  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  it  would  lead 
to  “suppression  of  the  labor 
press  in  America,”  the  Hatters, 
Cap  and  Millinery  Workers  In¬ 
ternational  Union  (AFL)  general 
executive  board  this  we^  de¬ 
manded  a  return  to  wartime  con¬ 
trols  over  newsprint  distribution. 

The  board,  in  session  here,  dis¬ 
patched  messages  of  protest  to 
President  Truman,  members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  J.  D.  Small, 
Civilian  Production  Administra¬ 
tor  at  Washington,  informing 


Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
this  week  “The  Hat  Worker" 
is  printed  by  the  Rogowsld 
Press  in  New  York  which  prints 
several  other  labor  papers  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Lodies*  Garment  Work¬ 
ers  Union.  Rogowski  Press  has 
been  imder  contract  for  paper 
for  the  lost  two  or  three  years 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Clinton 
Paper  CorpM  a  merchant  sup¬ 
plier.  E  &  P  was  informed  Ro¬ 
gowski  has  been  getting  os 
much  paper  in  1946  os  it  re¬ 
ceived  during  1945  ond  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  cuts  in  tonnage. 


them  of  the  “startling  develop¬ 
ment  affecting  the  labor  press  as 
a  result  of  easing  wartime  con¬ 
trols  over  distribution  of  news¬ 
print.” 

Charging  newsprint  distribu¬ 
tion  has  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  “so-called  voluntary  com¬ 
mittee,”  the  international  union 
asked  that  “rationing  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  paper  be  removed  from 
the  hands  of  private  individuals 
and  returned  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  people  —  the 
hands  of  the  government.”  The 
statement  continued: 

“The  export  market  for  news¬ 
print  is  one  channel  in  which  it 
may  be  sold  above  OPA  ceiling 
prices,  and  is  a  legitimate  one. 
The  black  market  is  another 
channel  and  an  illegitimate  one. 
The  voluntary  system  of  paper 
rationing  has  not  been  able  to 
cope  with  the  greed  for  profiteer¬ 
ing  in  either  of  the  above-named 
markets.  Our  labor  press  gen¬ 
erally  has  no  independent 
sources  of  supply  but  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  general  market.  We 
are  therefore  appealing  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  bring  this 
menacing  situation  to  the  proper 
authorities  for  immediate  relief. 

“This  so-called  voluntary  com¬ 
mittee  has  a  method  which  has 
not  produced  a  better  distribu¬ 
tion  but  one  infinitely  worse  and 
unfair,  and  it  has  brought  about 
a  situation  which  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  the  labor,  the 


independent,  and  the  non-com¬ 
mercial  press.” 

Citing  the  example  of  The 
Hat  Worker,  a  16-page  monthly 
publication  distribute  to  40,000 
members  of  the  imion,  the  board 
said  it  had  b^n  informed  by  the 
printer  that  the  size  of  the  paper 
must  be  reduced  by  one-half  at 
once  and  that  he  cannot  promise 
to  print  it  at  all  in  the  future  if 
this  method  of  distribution  con¬ 
tinues  and  the  paper  shortage  is 
prolonged. 

“This  printer  also  publishes 
eight  or  ten  other  labor  papers,” 
a  board  representative  said.  “In 
the  United  States  are  some  600 
other  labor  publications.  We 
cannot  emphasize  too  much  the 
inconveniences  and  injury  such 
a  situation  means  to  our  mem¬ 
bers,  for  most  of  whom  our  labor 
paper  is  an  only  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  If  it  continues,  it 
would  lead  to  suppression  of  the 
labor  press  in  America,  the  na¬ 
tion  most  jealous  of  its  precious 
heritage  of  a  free  press." 

When  informed  by  Editoh  & 
Publisher  of  the  union's  charges. 
W.  G.  Chandler,  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent,  dispatched  the  following 
telegram  of  clarification  to  Mr. 
Small  on  March  12: 

“Am  informed  the  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  of  the  Hatters, 
Cap  and  Millinery  Workers  In¬ 
ternational  Union,  AFL,  publish¬ 
ers  of  The  Hat  Worker,  have 
appealed  to  you  and  other  Wash¬ 
ington  officials  for  restoration  of 
government  control  over  use  of 
newsprint. 

“Because  there  is  reference  In 
the  union  statement  to  a  volun¬ 
tary  committee,  it  is  apparent 
they  refer  to  committees  asso¬ 
ciated  with  many  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  over  the  country  to 
assure  that  no  bona  fide  news¬ 
paper  suspends  publication  for 
lack  of  newsprint.  As  you  know, 
this  voluntary  action  by  news¬ 
papers  is  for  purpose  of  assuring 
re^lar  newspaper  publication 
even  though  some  newspapers 
may  have  less  newsprint  than 
they  desire. 

“While  our  committee  has  no 
responsibility  for  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  other  than  for  newspapers, 
we  are  informed  by  the  supplier 
of  the  printer  in  New  York  City 
handling  this  and  other  labor 
union  publications  that  the 
printer  will  get  as  much  news¬ 
print  this  year  as  in  1945.  The 
supply  of  newsprint  to  U.S.  users 
is  bas^  entirely  on  contracts  be¬ 
tween  users  and  mills  or  mer¬ 
chants  who  get  newsprint  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland. 

“It  is  apparent  from  reading 
union  board  statement  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  that  they  do  not  have 
all  facts  from  their  printer  and 
his  newsprint  supplier. 

“If  there  is  any  information  we 
can  furnish  please  advise.” 

■ 

Miss  Pike  Joins  B  &  B 

Elizabeth  Pike  has  joined 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  as  a  copy¬ 
writer. 


From  Business  Office  to  Dor 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.— Two 

Herald- Journal  business  office 
girls,  “promoted”  to  the  news 
department  during  the  war 
years,  have  made  good  and  now 
rarely  go  “below  decks”  except 
to  draw  their  pay.  They  are 
Photographers  Mildred  Scruggs 
and  Dorothy  Huntsinger. 

Both  learned  photography  via 
experimentation  and  long  hours 
in  the  darkroom,  plus  tough  as¬ 
signments.  Publisher  William 
A.  Townes  rates  them  as  “ex¬ 
cellent”  and  they  are  staying 
on. 

Dorothy  worked  a  year  in  the 

Vote  Delayed 
For  More  Data 
On  OIC  Plan 

Washington  —  The  fact  that 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  refuse  to  supply  news  to 
the  State  Department  for  world¬ 
wide  dissemination  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  government  to  do 
the  job  from  the  ground  up, 
Repr.  James  Wadsworth  of  New 
York  told  the  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  as  it  went  into  the  third 
series  of  hearings  on  legislation 
to  set  up  an  information  service. 

Repr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio 
newspaper  publisher,  has  been 
instrumental  in  postponing  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  resolution  which  would 
send  the  bill  to  the  floor  for  de¬ 
bate.  He  was  joined  by  others  in 
a  demand  for  more  information 
before  action  is  taken. 

The  drastic  suggestion  that  So¬ 
viet  agents  and  propagandists  be 
ordered  out  of  the  United  States 
until  Russia  grants  to  the  United 
States  the  privilege  of  getting 
past  what  Winston  Churchill  has 
described  as  “the  iron  curtain” 
was  made  by  Repr.  James  P. 
Richards  of  South  Carolina. 

Richards  and  other  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  expressed  the  belief  that 
Russian  people  are  “hungry”  for 
information  about  the  United 
States.  They  saw  no  danger  to 
the  American  system  arising 
from  the  release  of  Soviet  prop¬ 
aganda  here  but  contended  there 
should  be  a  two-way  flow  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Wadsworth  voiced  the  view 
that  the  State  Department’s  plan 
could  be  an  important  factor  in 
establishing  lasting  peace. 

Secretary  of  State  James  F. 
Byrnes  went  to  bat  this  week  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  action  on  the 
State  Department’s  bill. 


business  office  and  thwi 
as  a  switchboard  openiK 
learned  about  photogt^l 
Lucia  Geiger,  anothird 
Herald  -  Journal’s  s(]{*h 
“femme  fotographen,* 
thur  Gurley,  who  lakr^ 
in  the  Navy.  Lucia  wM 
Red  Cross  work. 

In  addition  to  pictw! 
othy  has  been  ciurdi  S 
since  early  in  1945. 

Mildred  spent  five  y 
the  advertising  departa: 
fore  taking  a  job  in  the 
The  “camera  bug”  bit  1 
•she  wound  up  in  the  da* 

“I  wish  something  erf 
done  to  get  this  bill  od  d 
Rules  Committee,  it  ii  i: 
tant,”  Byrnes  wrote  tg  C 
man  Sabath  (D.-llI). 

Without  the  legislatici,l! 
intimated,  a  proposed^! 
fund  for  the  program,  (aia 
the  annual  State  Departaa 
propriation  bill  due  to  rad 
House  on  March  28,  mgl 
subject  to  elimination  Ml 
nicality. 

House  rules  forbid  iffa 
tions  for  activities  not  egi 
authorized  by  separate  liv 
a  single  member  mij  tu 
money  item  for  a  project  ni 
thorized. 

“I  did  not  ask  for  thk  re 
sibility,  but  I  fully  eodisst 
President’s  statement  tkt 
nature  of  the  present-diyfl 
relations  makes  it 
the  United  States  to  maidi 
formational  activities  iki 
an  integral  part  of  the  M 
of  our  foreign  affairs,”  a 
wrote.' 

Brown  said  he  douhWi 
jority  of  the  conunitiB' 
vote  to  send  the  meiastl 
House  floor. 

“I  think  we  have  the  r* 
defeat  this  biU,”  Brovrasai 
should  be  defeated.  It  {® 
Department  too  muo  I 
without  limitation.”  ^ 

Fels  Visits  N.y.Ofi 

Jan  Fels,  a  member  d* 
werp  office  of  the 
Thompson  Company 
war,  is  in  the  compsnyi 
York  office  acquainui^ 
with  the  current  condi^ 
He  returns  to  EurW 
represent  the  .1.  Walto 
son  Company  in  H0“^. 
ert  Simpson,  of  the  W' 
Thompson  Company^" 
tional  Department  j*  I 
India,  where  he  will  h* 
in  the  J.  Walter  Thompm 
bay  office. 
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t[go  News 
uGets 
Queries 

.After  11  years  of 
alth  such  questions 

do  $10  In  pen- 

if  and  "How  many 
I  a  monkey  have?" 
Iona  does  it  take  for  i 
I  to  hatch?”  J.  Webb 
I  of  the  Personal  Ser-  i 
■MU  of  the  Chicago 
|Lf  has  come  to  the  ( 
L^that  there  are  no 
[as newspaper’s  informa-  j 

l^period  of  a  year.  Mr.  * 
.0i  to  associates  answer  ; 
UNO  queries  on  every- 
Biler  the  sun.  i 

Nfs*  of  Arguments  I 

illlih  News  Personal  Ser-  i 
IMU  is  a  major  part  of  '< 
i«otion  department’s  bud-  ! 
I  it  is  in  most  newspapers.  < 
I  berame  the  umpire  of  , 
iirfuments.  Daily,  scores 
a  the  counter  or  tele- 
lUfind  out  where  to  go  to 
t  where  to  vacation,  or  to 
K  the  source  of  some  quo- 

1 1  decade  of  this  bar- 
Helm  knows  a  lot  of  an- 
I,  but  his  information 
;  includes  these  standard 
;  Rotet’s  Thesaurus.  The  | 
arys  Desk  Book,  Who’s  i 
h  America.  ’The  Lincoln  | 
p  of  Essential  Information,  I 
C^ressional  Directory, 

I  (  Publisher  Yearbook,  | 

I  Who  In  Chicago,  Motion  i 
K  Almanac,  Familiar  Quo-  i 
1  Ihily  News  Almanac,  ' 
■tales  In  Good  Eating,  { 
led  Book,  OfBcial  Steam-  , 
nilway,  aviation  and  j 
inch  guides,  in  addition  | 

ifnds  of  telephone  direc-  | 

1  5,000  or  more  vacation  i 
iBort  guides,  literature  on  I 
\l  1,000  schools  and  col- 
laki  road  maps  for  every 
a  the  union,  and  most  of  | 
lions  abroad. 

I  in  a  blue  moon  a  ques- 
nnes  along  that  stumps 
iperts,  but  not  often.  There 
ken  instances  where  it 
ken  Helm  or  one  of  his 
Ikys  to  run  down  the  In- 
kon,  but  effort  never 
I 

Settles  Poker  Gome 
Swe  days  of  radio  quiz 
tti  the  Personal  Service 
■  » run  ragged.  The  other 
*®eone  phoned  to  ask 
i  ihtamliner  train  was 
■  for  the  shape  of  a  tor-  , 


biggest  production  of  blackber¬ 
ries.  Connecticut  or  Rhode 
Island. 

Still  another  had  to  have  the 
telephone  number  of  a  friend 
who  lived  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Answering  these  queries,  and 
doing  a  lot  of  other  regular 
work  in  addition  are:  Helm, 
Rita  Learned,  Mrs.  Jetta  Steeg, 
Mabel  Rowel  and  Jsunes  E. 
Walls. 

■ 

2  Majors  Join  Stafi 
Of  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co. 

MaJ.  Richard  G.  Pratt,  with 
the  armed  services  from  June, 
1941,  until  February,  1946,  has 
returned  to  the  copy  staff  of  the 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company.  Ma¬ 
jor  Pratt  first  became  associated 
with  Hoyt  in  1937. 

Maj.  Lester  G.  Bruggemann  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  recently 
back  In  this  country  from  serv- 
ive  in  China,  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  to  Frank  A.  Whip¬ 
ple,  Hoyt  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  Hartford  office. 


Special  Edition 
Built  on  Free 
Ads  to  Farmers 

Bismarck,  N.  D.— Teamwork 
between  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  under  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Harry  Bernstein,  and  the 
editorial  department,  under 
Managing  Editor  Elwyn  A. 
Nellis,  produced  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.) 
Tribune,  March  8  for  more  than 
half  of  the  newspaper’s  sub¬ 
scribers. 

North  Dakota  is  essentially 
agricultural  and  approximately 
half  of  the  Tribune’s  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  is  rural. 

The  idea  was  born  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Free  clas¬ 
sified  ads  were  offered  to  all 
Burleigh  County  farmers  who 
wanted  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange 
something.  Farmers  outside 
Burleigh  County  were  also  given 


the  same  service  for  a  small  fee. 

Regular  advertisers  in  the 
Tribune’s  area  who  had  products 
which  might  be  of  interest  to 
farmers  were  induced  to  pur¬ 
chase  space  in  the  special  edi¬ 
tion.  'The  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  then  asked  the  editorial 
office  for  some  farm  stories  for 
the  edition. 

Original  plans  called  for  the 
addition  of  four  pages  to  the 
Tribune’s  normal  ^ght  but  Nel¬ 
lis  wanted  room  in  which  to 
move  around  and  the  result  was 
a  16-page,  two-section  paper. 

Page  1  of  the  second  section 
was  devoted  to  a  layout  of  13 
pictures  of  Burleigh  County 
farmer  activities.  Ihe  special 
advertising  was  spread  over  six 
of  the  extra  pages,  each  of 
which  was  completely  plugged 
with  farm  news.  Eagh  page 
carried  a  banner  story. 

’The  state  Class  A  high  school 
basketball  tournament  was  be¬ 
ing  held  in  Bismarck,  March  7-9 
and  the  extra  page  was  filled 
with  tournament  art. 


py^pher  who  knew  her  | 
■ttj  but  didn’t  know  how  j 
It  asked  the  bureau  to 
Mr  notes. 

lent  called  Helm  de- 
to  know  what  consti- 
•wyal  flush.  Told,  he  said 
tell  this  so  and  so 
■*Wbs  this  poker  pot.” 
yw  that  someone  was 
"take  the  pot  with  a 
jack  high,  over 

^elM  wanted  to  settle 
“  which  state  had  the 


ROUND  TRIP 

with  the 

“G.i:’ 


The  “call  to  arms”  created  many 
problems  for  the  American  civilian 
.  .  .  and  life  insurance  was  one  of 
the  most  important.  In  an  attempt 
to  help  those  in  Service  keep  their 
life  insurance  in  force,  our  Policy¬ 
holders  War  Service  Bureau  was 
established  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor. 

More  than  half  a  million  ex¬ 
planatory  letters  have  been 
written  by  The  Mutual  Life  since 
that  time.  More  than  two  million 
informative  booklets  have  been 
distributed,  and  personal  advice 
has  been  given  whenever  jxissible. 
The  Bureau  has  kept  special  rec¬ 


ords  for  thousands  of  servicemen 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  .  .  .  some 
of  whom  have  maintained  their 
ix)licies  through  allotments  from 
Service  jiay,  others  by  postponed 
jiayments  under  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act,  or  by  any 
one  of  a  number  of  ways  arranged 
by  the  Company. 

The  Bureau  and  all  other  serv¬ 
ice  units  of  the  Company  are  still 
busy . . .  giving  advice  to  returning 
veterans  and  trying  to  help  them 
plan  their  insurance  programs  to 
fit  their  iieacetime  needs.  This 
Mutucd  Life  service  has  really  gone 
on  a  round  trip  with  the  “G.  I.”. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


'^i/ufm^mtAiceL 


34  NASSAU  STRtET 


Uwis  W.  Douglas, ; 

NEW  YORK  S.  N.r. 


^•1  I  PURLISHIR  far  March  1$.  1944 
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Among  Advertiaing  Folk 


Heads  ANA  Committee 

WILLIAM  G.  WERNER,  man¬ 
ager  ■  of  the  public  relations 
division  of  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Co.  has  been 
named  chairman 
of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Relations 
Comm  ittee  of 
the  Association 
of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  The 
members  of  the 
committee  are: 

Herbebt  D.  Bis- 
sELL,  the  Electric 
Auto  -  Lite  Co.; 

Charles  E. 

Car  ey,  Goebel  Wemer 
Brewing  Co.; 

Harold  L.  Curtis.  Shell  Oil  Co.; 
Richard  K.  Hines,  Vick  Chemi- 
ical  Co.;  Allyn  B.  McIntire, 
Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.; 
George  S.  McMillan,  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.;  W.  E.  O’Brien,  Mc- 
Graw  Electric  Co.,  and  F.  J. 
Solon.  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co. 


past  two  years  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  art  director  in  charge 
of  food  accounts. 

William.  H.  Gebstenberger 
and  Robert  J.  Hooper.  Jr.,  have 
joined  the  New  York  staff  of 
Gardner  Advertising;  the  for¬ 
mer  as  associate  account  man¬ 
ager  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  account  and  the  latter 
as  production  service  manager 
on  the  same  account.  Mr.  Ger- 
stenberger  was  formerly  with 
Loucks  and  Norling,  commercial 
film  producers;  Mr.  Hooper  is 
just  out  of  Navy  service. 


Company  Changes 
LT.  col.  CALEB  COFFIN,  re¬ 
cently  released  from  the  AAF, 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons. 

James  W.  Raven,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager, 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  has  been  named 
director  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  Boyle  -  Midway, 
Inc.,  affiliate  of  American  Home 
Products  Corp. 


Agency  Notes 
McCann-Erickson's  office  in 
Cuba  has  moved  to  new  quarters 
at  Obrapia  350,  Havana. 


Back  From  Service 


In  New  Spots 

GREGORY  B.  PERKINS,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  Rickard 
&  Co.,  New  York,  joins  the  New 
York  staff  of 
Wilson,  Haight 
&  Welch  as  ac¬ 
count  executive 
and  assistant  to 
Alvin  J.  Welch, 
vicepresideht 

Conrad  W. 

Ulmer,  previ¬ 
ously  with  Ted 
Bates  and  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles, 
has  joined  Wal¬ 
ter  Weir,  New. 

York,  as  produc-  Perkins 
tion  manager. 

Vernon  Bowen,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  copy  director  at  J.  M. 
Mathes,  has  joined  Donahue  & 
Coe,  New  York. 

John  McNamara,  formerly  on 
the  public  relations  staff  of  Shell 
Oil  Company,  has  joined  Royal 
&  de  Guzman,  New  York,  to 
handle  publicity  and  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Kenneth  W.  Slifer  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  With  Ayer  since 
1926,  Mr.  Slifer  is  manager  of 
the  copy  department. 

Kenneth  W.  Plumb  and  Dr. 
Wallace  H.  Wulfeck  have  been 
elected  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Federal  Advertising, 
New  York. 

Geraldine  Blanchard,  former 
space  buyer  for  Fashion  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  joins  John  A.  Cairns 
&  Co.  as  assistant  to  the  head  of 
the  media  department. 

William  L.  Young,  for  the 
past  15  years  a  sales  executive 
of  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  has  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  William 
Esty  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Frederick  E.  Schmitt,  Jr., 
formerly  industrial  advertising 
manager,  Hercules  Powder  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  has  joined  the 
Schuyler  Hopper  Co.,  New  York, 
as  an  account  executive. 

Jane  H.  Trautman,  acting  art 
director  of  W.  Earl  Bothwell  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Pittsburgh,  for  the 


ROBERT  H.  KNOLLIN,  follow¬ 
ing  Army  discharge,  has  re- 
joined  Knollin  Advertising 
Agency,  San  Francisco,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  his  father. 

Returning  to  the  staff  of  Need¬ 
ham  &  Grohmann,  New  York, 
are  veterans  Samuel  Boyd,  as 
production  manager,  and  Robert 
C.  Lewis,  as  traffic  manager. 

Lt.  George  Warren  Sumner, 
released  from  the  Navy,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co. 
as  a  management  executive. 

Alfred  Whittaker,  an  ex¬ 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  has 
joined  Benton  &  Bowles,  New 
York,  as  assistant  to  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Charles  Pooler. 

Joseph  M.  Arnold.  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  W.  Earl  Bothwell  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Pittsburgh,  as  an  art 
director  following  two  and  a 
half  years  of  Army  service. 

Robert  A.  McKericher.  for¬ 
mer  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
tank  corps,  has  joined  Reincke. 
Meyer  &  Finn.  Chicago,  as  .space 
buyer. 

Lt.  Standish  C.  Marsh.  USNR. 
recently  in  charge  of  publicity 
and  advertising  for  the  Navy 
Recruiting  service,  has  rejoined 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co„  New 
York,  as  merchandising  execu¬ 
tive. 

William  H.  Leary,  Jr.,  re¬ 
leased  from  Army  service,  has 
joined  the  research  department 
of  the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.  as 
market  research  analyst. 

Donald  K.  Morrison,  former 
lieutenant  colonel,  has  joined 
Hamilton  Advertising,  Chicago, 
as  an  account  executive. 

J.  Duncan  Muse  has  been 
appointed  account  executive  of 
the  Allied  Advertising  Agencies 
of  Florida,  agen¬ 
cy  group  which 
services  the 
state’s  advertis¬ 
ing  program. 

He  will  have 
charge  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  office  in 
Tallahassee.  Re¬ 
lieved  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  he  retains  , 
a  commission  as 
a  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps 
Reserve. 

Back  to  Benton  &  Bowles  after 
service  are  John  Kiely,  new  art 
department  member,  formerly 
with  the  Army’s  Chemical  War¬ 
fare  Branch,  and  Bill  Satzuk, 
Army,  now  in  the  agency’s  pub¬ 
licity  department. 


Cconpaigxis  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


Products  Co.,  Milwaukw  ^ 
tive  April  1.  ^ 

La  Roche  &  1^17, 
account  of  Zimble  Cola  Co 
drink  maker.  i 

H.  M.  Klingensmiih  Co  J 
ton,  O.,  the  account  of  VfJ 
Ray  Corp.,  Toledo,  0, 
vertising  of  Berd-A-Rar  tJ 
tray  and  Insect  Repell«Jg 
in  newspapers,  etc.  ] 
Charles  W,  Hoyt  Co,  i 
the  accounts  of  Arastel^j 
Amsterdam,  HollaM,  w 
Beer  and  Royal  Dutch 
(K.L.M.).  Campaigni 
preparation  for  the  latte  * 
Miami-West  Indies  roirtb 
the  coming  deluxe  Conste' .3 
service  between  New  Yat 
Amsterdam. 


if 


vertising  for  its  Hi  Ho  and 
Krispy  Crackers.  Copy  meas¬ 
uring  672  lines  will  run  in  300 
dailies  and  full-page  copy  is 
slated  for  syndicate  Sunday 
newspaper  magazine  .sections. 
Neweil-Emmett  Company,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 


Ready  ior  Spring 

A  RECORD  spring  advertising 
campaign  is  being  started  this 
week  by  Park  &  Tilford  for  its 
All-fabric  Tintex  Tints  and 
Dyes.  Copy  will  appear  in 
newspapers,  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  and  trade  publications. 
Via  Charles  M.  Storm  Co. 


Moon  Epic 

JERSEY  CENTRAL  POWER  & 
LIGHT  COMPANY  last  week 
ran  special  copy  in  56  New 
Jersey  papers  to  point  out  that 
it  was  the  "first  power  company 
in  history  to  reach  the  moon; 
an  epic  in  science.’’  As  is  further 
explained  —  “with  pardonable 
pride’’ — the  advertiser  furnished 
the  power  for  the  Evans  Signal 
Laboratory  experiment  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  recently  in  Belmar, 
N.  J.,  “and  thus  became  the  first 
power  company  in  history  to 
.send  its  impuLses  outside  the 
earth’s  orbit.”  Copy  pledges 
the  company’s  abilities  not  to 
send  messages  to  the  moon  but 
rather  to  improve  electric  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  home  by  availing  it¬ 
self  of  new  methods  and  new  in¬ 
ventions.  Malcolm  Severance 
Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  is  the 
agency. 


Now  in  Weeklies 
IN  order  to  reach  the 
roots”  public,  the  Na' 
Association  or  Mxmji 
is  expanding  its  curreatu 
tising  campaign  to  indode! 
weekly  newspapers.  The 
consisting  of  four  advertk 
unfolding  a  three-iMfnt  a; 
tlation  program,  which  la 
cently  appeared  in  4S0 
will  be  repeated  in  thae 
lies.  The  overall  thanes 
problems  besetting  the  r, 
should  be  solved  "in  tte 
ests  of  the  whole  people) 
not  for  the  benefit  of  uj 
ticular  group  or  groupi’’ 
advertising  is  being  ; 
through  the  Benton  k 
Agency. 


Ready  For  Nylons 
TYING  in  with  the  rarreni, 
tensive  interest  in  c.- 
IMRA,  cosmetic  cream  dipila 
is  releasing  a  promotion  e? 
sizing  the  need  for  smootii  l 
free  legs  to  do  justice  h 
sheers.  The  largest  eanpi 
the  company’s  history,  tk 
gram  will  Include  deakr 
paper  advertising.  Tba* 
“You  love  nylons,  nylom 
Imra.”  Abbott  Kimball  Co. ' 
York,  is  the  agency. 


Mill  Town  Ads 
TO  HELP  convince  the  people 
who  work  in  Pepperell  Mills 
that  they  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  industry,  and  to  attract 
the  interest  of  possible  new  em¬ 
ployees  from  the  local  employ¬ 
ment  area  Pepperell  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  is  conducting  an  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  campaign  in 
local  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
five  mill  towns.  Pepperell  has 
run  several  such  plant-city  ad 
.series  during  the  past  years. 
Lead-off  ad  in  the  new  series  is 
entitled  “What  goes  into  Pep¬ 
perell  Fabrics?’’  with  copy  prais¬ 
ing  “.skill  of  the  worker”  and 
"efforts  of  sound  management” 
as  well  as  the  tangible  ma¬ 
terials. 


Introductory  Copy 
SCOTT  &  WILLIAMS,  D 
maker  of  hosiwy 
plans  a  campaign  in  S; 
newpaper  magazine  supplf 
and  consumer  magazina  i 
troduce  a  new  kind  of  si 
nylon  stocking  developed  W 
company.  The  agency  b  M 
Advertising  Co.,  New  lOd 


Agency  Appointments 
IVEY  &  ELLINGTON,  INC.,  the 
account  of  Red  Star  Yeast  & 


|»ITOR 


Canadian  Newspopf 
Linage  Increases 

Advertising  linage  cans'. 
Canadian  daily  51-*=?* 
showed  a  gain  of  ISJj*  “ 
uary  1946,  as  compared 
same  month  last  year,  aciv 
to  a  report  just  issued  M 
Canadian  Daily  Newsp^ 
sociation.  Linage  du^ 
month  was  considerably  P 
than  in  the  first  mona  « 
year  since  1937  and 
greater  than  in 

National  advertis^  sto* 

gain  of  6.7%;  local  11^ 
classified  24.8%  in  i 
over  the  same 
National  advertisuig  * 

greater  and  local  IWw  P  . 

than  in  January, 

-  „  li  < 

UBLISHER 


OUSING 


A  discussion  of 
home  building,  before  and  during  the  war,  together 
with  a  review  of  postwar  problems  and  programs, 
forms  the  leading  article  in  the  j  _ 

Spring  issue  of  The  Index,  /  ; 

published  quarterly  by  /  / 

The  New  York  Trust  Company.  /  / 


The 

New  York  Trust 
Company 
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Press  Accreditation 


Set  for  UN 

ACCREDITATION  for  entrance 

to  the  grounds  and  the  press 
room  at  Hunter  College,  New 
York,  for  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  the  end  of  March 
will  be  given  to  all  reporters  who 
apply,  but  there  may  be  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  number  who  will  be 
actually  permitted  to  attend  the 
sessions,  according  to  spokesmen 
for  the  United  Nations  Press 
Bureau. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  pho¬ 
tographers  will  be  given  entrance 
accreditations  and  only  five  pho¬ 
tographers  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  council  chamber  while 
members  assemble  for  meetings. 

After  the  meetings  are  called 
to  order,  photographers  will  be 
required  to  leave,  the  spokesmen 
said. 

No  newsman  will  be  permitted 
on  the  grounds  without  the 
proper  accreditation  card,  Henry 
E.  Fritsch,  chief  of  the  United 
Nations  Press  Bureau,  said  while 
outlining  UN  public  relations 
procedure  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Press  organizations  who  wish 
to  send  representatives  to  the 
conference  should  write  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  Credentials  Officer, 
Department  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion.  United  Nations,  Box  1000, 
New  York  1,  N,  Y. 

How  to  Apply 

Letters  of  application  should 
include  the  names  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  wire  service  or  maga¬ 
zine  requesting  accreditation,  the 
names  of  the  representatives 
who  will  attend  and  should  state 
whether  these  representatives 
are  reporters  or  photographers. 

All  reporters  who  have  previ¬ 
ously  applied  may  obtain  ac¬ 
creditation  cards  on  March  18  or 
after  at  the  press  office  at  Hunter 
college.  These  cards  entitle  the 
newsmen  to  enter  the  grounds 
and  use  all  press  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  cards,  re¬ 
porters  must  have  tickets  of  ad¬ 
mission  in  order  to  enter  the 
chambers  where  the  meetings 
will  be  held. 

“It  is  unlikely  that  there  will 
be  enough  space  available  for 
the  press  in  the  council  rooms  to 
accommodate  all  the  accredited 
reporters  during  every  session," 
Fritsch  said. 

“We  don’t  know  how  many  re¬ 
porters  will  want  to  come  and 
we  don’t  know  how  much  space 
is  available  yet,  so  I  can’t  say 
anything  de&nitely  about  how 
the  space  will  be  allotted." 

Fritsch  added  that  the  seats 
will  be  allocated  on  the  “most 
equitable  basis  possible"  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  working  press. 

Not  all  photographers  who  ap¬ 
ply  for  accreditation  cards  will 
receive  them,  according  to  Aud¬ 
rey  Langston,  photo-liaison  of¬ 
ficer. 

“It  would  be  impractical  not 
only  for  UN  but  for  the  photog¬ 
raphers  themselves  to  admit 
every  one  who  has  applied,"  Mrs. 
Langston  explained.  “We  haven’t 
received  nearly  all  the  applica¬ 
tions  we  expect  yet,  and  already 
the  New  York  Daily  Newt  wants 
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Meeting 

to  send  20  photographers  and 
PM  12. 

Mrs.  Langston  said  that  she 
planned  to  call  a  meeting  of  all 
organizations  requesting  photog¬ 
raphers’  accreditation  to  work 
out  a  proper  allotment  system. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  reporters, 
the  accreditation  cards  for  pho¬ 
tographers  will  permit  them  to 
enter  the  grounds  only.  Mrs. 
Langston  said  that  the  photog¬ 
raphers  themselves  can  decide 
which  five  will  go  into  the  coun¬ 
cil  chambers.  In  London,  a  ro¬ 
tating  system  was  used  among 
those  accredited. 

An  official  UN  photographer 
will  be  permitted  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  during  all  the  sessions. 
These  will  be  available  to  news¬ 
papers  and  other  press  organiza¬ 
tions  upon  request  to  Frances 
L.  Orkin  who  is  in  charge  of 
photo-distribution. 

Picture  File  Available 

Miss  Orkin  already  has  com¬ 
plete  files  of  UN  activities  during 
the  last  four  years  and  these 
pictures  are  also  available  for 
general  distribution.  Her  activ¬ 
ities  during  the  coming  confer¬ 
ence  will  include  a  consultation 
service  for  photographers  who 
wish  to  do  special  features. 

Artists  will  be  admitted  to  the 
grounds  and  the  council  cham¬ 
bers  on  the  same  basis  as  re¬ 
porters. 

The  pressroom  will  be  located 
in  the  basement  of  Building  4 
on  the  College  campus.  Type¬ 
writers  and  desks  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  probably  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis.  The  wire  serv¬ 
ices  will  have  special  cubicles  for 
teletype  machines  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  equipment. 

Western  Union,  All  American, 
Press  Wireless  and  RCA  will 
have  counters  in  the  pressroom 
and  telephone  booths  will  be  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  council  chambers. 

The  policy  of  the  UN  security 
council  is  to  have  all  meetings 
open.  They  can  become  clos^ 
sessions  only  by  vote  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council.  Documents  will 
be  normally  distributed  to  the 
press  as  soon  as  the  delegates  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

Fritsch  emphasized  in  his 
statement  to  E  &  P  that  all  of  the 
policies  could  be  changed  by 
vote  of  the  Security  Council. 

One  of  eight  assistant  secre¬ 
taries  to  Trygve  Lie,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  Benjamin  Cohen  of  Chile, 
formerly  the  Chilean  ambassador 
to  Brazil  and  Venezuela  and  a 
South  American  newspaperman, 
heads  the  UN  Bureau  of  Public 
Information. 

Under  him  is  the  Director  of 
Public  Information,  V.  Duck¬ 
worth  Barker  of  Great  Britain, 
formerly  of  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 

Chief  of  the  Press  and  Radio 
Department  under  Barker  is 
George  Barnes,  formerly  of  OWL 
Press  chief  is  Fritsch,  formerly 
of  West  Coast  and  Midwest 
newspapers  and  Time  Magazine. 
Hugh  Williams  heads  radio. 


RADIO  EIMGINEERIIVG  EABS.I^ 

,  N  .Y. 


More  for  your  Mon 


.4n  F’M  traaiainir  i 
something  yaa  ^ 
day  .  .  .  it  man  tan 
long  time.  It 
fore  be  porchaM^ 
grealeot  of  can. 


REL  FM  tnuMaiSRi 
built  with  OM 
mind — to  inrerpmon 
tingle  feature  daa^ 
the  Broadcatler,  ^ 
why  so  much  Maria 
been  directed  tcaai 
viding  mn-riaw  Mj 
once,  refloWlky,ik|| 
aeeetiibility  of  dl  p 
and  me  of  the  ha  i 
ponente. 


It  is  RElL’t  coariMf 
isation  and  contaiM 
manufacture  of  Kt 
ment  specifically  daig 
meet  the  rcqoireaa 
the  Broadcaster  thli 
it  possible  to  olvnd 
•‘(fuipment  at  ad 
prices. 


Investigate  before  you  buy !  If 
your  location  permits,  visit  our 
plant  und  see  the  REL  trans¬ 
mitters  in  production  ...  or 
consult  our  nearest  sales  repre- 
-entutive  for  further  details. 


PIONEER  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
FM  TRANSMITTERS  EMPLOYING 
ARMSTRONG  PHASE-SHIFT 
MODULATION 


•  Sec  this  equipment  on  display  dur¬ 
ing  the  Broadcast  Engineering  Con¬ 
ference  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  March 
18th  to  23rd. 


Sales  Representatives 

SOUTHEAST  ,  . 

John  F.  Bivins  Etoelronie  Snssh.Ct,. 

1008  Wsllinaton  Rood  112  North  Main  MM 

Hkhaeint,  North  CaroliiM  ,  Andorson,  South  CaMsa 

PACIFIC  COAST  MIDWEST  „  -  SIS 

Norman  8.  Ntcly  Entorprlscs  REL  Equipment  Sales,  Inc.  Mj*-^ 
7422  Molmso  Avtnuo  02  N.  Mtehiian  BN.  2040  Grau 

Hollyvwod  46,  Cal.  Chieaga,  IIL 


ckport  Daily 
lopts  Retail 
V,  Calendar 

0  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.) 
i'Sm  a  Journal  has 
nd  the  advertising  Plan* 
sent  out  by  the 


copy  about  80%  planned  before 
the  month’s  beginning. 

“One  excellent  feature  of  this 
is  that  after  an  hour's  work  Mr. 
Feldstein  will  only  once  a  week 
have  to  be  contacted  by  our  so¬ 
licitor  to  get  all  of  the  next 
week’s  copy  or  items  as  called 
for  in  the  schedule.  This  makes 
for  a  much  easier  and  simpler  so¬ 
liciting  and  layout  and  gives  the 
store  excellent  coverage  and  pro¬ 
motion.” 

In  order  that  other  newspa»>ers 
with  problems  comparable  to 
those  of  the  Union-Sun,  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper  with  9,912  circula¬ 
tion  in  a  community  of  24,379 
population,  can  benefit  by  Mr. 
Kemble’s  experience,  this  exam¬ 
ple  will  be  reproduced  in  the  Re¬ 
tail  Division’s  May  Selling  Kit, 
Mr.  Giesen  stated. 


b  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crti)n|  ANPA,  as  a  feature 
Cgmthly  Selling  Kit,  to  fit 
leedi  and  with  what  results, 
Lfijoried  this  week  by  Divi- 


•Dirtctor  John  Giesen. 
h  got  instance,  for  example, 
[idly,  by  employing  its  own 


L  inexpensive  version 
|i  Calendar,  was  able  to  in- 
■  I  dress  shop’s  March  ad- 
Ugt  from  2,646  lines  in  1945 
DU  lines  in  1946. 

^  the  system  worked  out 
ndam  J.  Kemble,  the  news- 
advertising  manager,  a 
plKtion  of  the  Division’s 
liar  charting  an  advertiser’s 
^^ler  promotion  in  terms  of 
kiwtity  and  subject  matter  wrote  out  a  contract  on  the  back 
ipitpared  for  each  Union-  of  an  envelope,  agreeing  to  pay 
inUil  advertiser.  This  sheet,  $ioo  for  use  of  the  idea. 

U  provides  space  for  plan-  When  the  idea  was  used  in  a 
I  he  current  month  s  adver-  major  campaign,  the  originator 


Hlloo,  also  includes  daily  idea  only  in  a  supplementary 
Iff  data  for  the  previous  ^ole  and  not  as  the  backbone  of 
t  ...  *  3*^  entire  campaign.  The  case 

If  reverse  of  the  sheet  com  dragged  out,  and  was  finally  set- 
I  events  of  the  month,  both  tigd  for  a  reported  $10,000. 

I  lid  national,  the  month’s  Agencies  report  that  90%  of 
■Iff  and  a  list  of  leading  tjjg  ideas  received  are  either  too 
■odities  accompanied  by  the  old  or  just  not  worth  consider- 
(sofe  of  the  year’s  advM-  i^g.  Many  of  them  are  simple 
(iCToted  to  each  during  the  analogies.  For  example:  empha- 
h  in  question.  size  the  strength  of  a  truck  by 

Iff  te^g  out  this  planned  showing  a  picture  of  an  ele- 
ilBeto.  Kemble  wrote  Mr.  phant;  show  speed  with  a  picture 
■;  ^closed  is  the  March  Mercury, 
riv  Sheet  which  I  have  still,  the  rumors  of  success 
ICMpleted  wito  Mr.  Jack  persist.  One  is  that  a  housewife 
ifcOTOer  and  operator  of  got  $25,000  for  the  slogan.  “Good 
Style  Shop  and  the  to  the  Last  Drop.”  General 
fcUJtton  Shop.  The  Sam-  Foods  denies  it,  and  attributes 
lyie  Shop  IS  a  womens  the  famous  phrase  to  the  late 
■jWtion  somewhat  above  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
nige.  rae  Sample  Cotton  Claims  against  agencies  and 
p  I  analler  operation  han-  their  clients  pop  up  at  a  pretty 
Iw  expensive  women  s  constant  rate.  To  protect  them- 
^  .  ...  selves  against  these  actions,  both 

■  my  planning  point  of  parties  usually  take  out  insur- 
n  example  would  se^  ance  policies  which,  as  in  the 
to  world.  Last  year  the  gagg  of  one  large  liquor  com- 
wop  twed  one  of  our  pany,  may  provide  coverage  up 
gee  13-week  contracts  to  $1,000,000.  Most  of  the  to¬ 
rn  of  copy,  bacco  companies  are  protected 

pu  noUce  that  they  only  up  to  $500,000.  Premiums  for 
once  during  advertising  agencies  are  based 
Jbe  Style  Shop  ran  the  number  of  their  clients. 
MW  ads,  two  of  teem  on  close  kin  to  the  Idea  racketeers 
we,  which  even  then  was  the  professional  contest  com- 
only  one  ad  petitors  who  begin  beefing  as 
n  or  style  merchandise,  soon  as  the  first  prize  winner  is 
analyzing  Mr.  Feld-  announced.  They  demand  to  see 
sales  figures  for  the  the  winning  entry  and  contend 
®  of  March,  allocating  the  that  their’s  was  as  good  or  better, 
expenditure  for  advertis-  They  take  the  case  to  court 
*e  came  up  with  the  fol-  and  sometimes  get  a  settlement 
q  schedule.  The  small  from  the  defendant.  One  such 
l^tract,  which  now  is  on  operator  received  settlements  of 
three  times  a  week  $1,000  and  $500  on  on  separate 
ira  have  five  changes  of  occasions.  However,  most  of 
•d  the  Style  Shop  will  this  went  to  the  lawyers. 

JJ^pieces  of  copy.  This  Is  The  records  show  that  trying 
■■to  get  our  minimum  to  chisel  in  on  the  idea  racket 
pm  calls  for  three  inser-  is  even-  less  profitable  •  than  at- 
pwaek  at  approximately  tempting  to  make  an  honest  liv- 
W  per  insertion.  This  will  ing  selling  your  creations  to  the 
total  linage  of  537  agencies.  There’s  always  a  pos- 
RIJw  against  189  inches  sibill^,  however,  that  you’re  tee 
Km  I  Sam-  one-ln-a-million  who  really  hits 

individual  pieces  of  on  something  new. 

A  PUILISHIR  fM>  March  U,  1«4« 


IHE  Bell  System  was  big  before  the 
war,  but  it  has  to  be  bigger  in  the  future. 
The  needs  of  the  nation  have  grown 
and  it’s  our  job  to  keep  pace  with  those 
needs.  We’re  spending  close  to  two 
billion  dollars  in  the  next  few  years  for 
expansion  and  improvement. 


Size  brings  responsibilities  and  the  Bell 
System  aims  to  be  big  in  more  than  size. 
Tlie  over-all  policy  is  to  give  the  best 
of  service,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
to  every  one  using  the  telephone. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTElil 


FCC  Report  Attacks 
Free  Radio,  NAB  Says 


WASHINGTON— Some  300  radio 

stations  operating  on  tempo* 
rary  licenses  were  directed  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  this  week  to  submit 
program  logs  for  official  study 
as  to  the  percentage  of  content 
devoted  to  advertising  and  pub- 
lie  service* 

This  action  followed  the  FCC's 
publication  of  a  369-page  report 
on  “The  Public  Responsibility  of 
Broadcasters,”  which  points  a 
dnger  at  “advertising  excesses” 
and  over-commercialism  of  the 
air  waves. 

NAB  Head  Replies 

The  report,  still  being  scruti¬ 
nized  by  the  radio  industry  this 
week  to  detect  the  definite  line 
of  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
FCC,  drew  an  immediate  charge 
from  Justin  Miller,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  that  “it  reflects  a 
philosophy  of  government  con¬ 
trol  which  raises  grave  ques¬ 
tions  of  constitutionality.” 

In  the  matter  of  advertising 
excesses,  and  despite  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  self-disciplinary  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  the  Association 
of  Radio  News  Analysts  and 
others,  to  whom  tribute  is  paid, 
the  commission  reported  “gen¬ 
eral  relaxation  of  advertising 
standards  in  recent  years,  and 
abundant  evidence  that  even  the 
present  NAB  standards  are  being 
flouted  by  some  stations  and  net¬ 
works. 

“Accordingly,”  it  is  stated,  “in 
its  application  forms  the  com¬ 
mission  will  request  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  state  how  much  time  he 
proposes  to  devote  to  advertis¬ 
ing  in  any  one  hour. 

Check  Against  Promises 

“This  by  itself  will  not,  of 
course,  result  in  the  elimination 
of  some  particular  excesses,  a 
matter  in  which  self-regulation 
by  the  industry  may  properly  be 
sought  and,  inde^,  expected. 
The  commission  has  no  desire 
to  concern  Itself  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  length,  content,  or  irritat¬ 
ing  quality  of  particular  com¬ 
mercial  pi  igs." 

A  statement  of  intent,  how¬ 
ever,  together  with  subsequent 
checks  on  performance  as  against 
promises,  and  the  adoption  of 
uniform  definitions,  it  is  argued, 
will  “afford  a  better  basis  for 
future  action  on  applications.” 

The  commission  proposed  also 
to  give  “particular  considera¬ 
tion”  hereafter  to  “the  carrying 
of  sustaining  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  network  sustaining  pro¬ 
grams,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  retention  by  licensees  of 
a  proper  discretion  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintaining  a  well- 
balanced  program  structure;  the 
carrying  of  local  live  programs, 
and  the  carrying  of  programs  de¬ 
voted  to  the  discussion  of  public 
issues.” 

Judge  Miller's  statement  for 
NAB,  said: 

“The  report  overlooks,  com¬ 
pletely,  freedom  of  speech  in  ra¬ 
dio  broftdeasUng,  which  was  a 


primary  consideration  in  the 
mind  of  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Communications  Act. 

“Considered  from  every  angle, 
the  report  reveals  a  lack  of  faith 
in  the  American  system  of  free 
r^io  and  a  desire  to  impose  arti¬ 
ficial  and  arbitrary  controls  over 
what  the  people  of  this  country 
shall  hear.  It  indicates  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  that  type  of  government 
control  and  regulation  from 
which  our  forefathers  struggled 
to  escape.  In  this  instance,  just 
as  with  the  issue  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  there  can  be  no  com¬ 
promise. 

“Highlighting  a  few  examples 
of  inadequate  programming,  the 
report  then  proceeds  to  indict 
the  entire  radio  broadcasting  in- 
diutry.  Relying  upon  its  own 
administrative  practices,  it  now 
asserts  powers  far  beyond  those 
given  to  it  by  Congress  and  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  constitutional 
limitations  under  which  Con¬ 
gress  acted. 

“The  radio  broadcasters  of  this 
country  fully  recognize  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  American 
people.  In  a  bare  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  existence  this  industry 
has  accomplished  incomparably 
more  than  has  any  other  indus¬ 
trial  or  professional  group,  in  a 
similar  period  of  time,  in  de¬ 
veloping  its  standards  of  per¬ 
formance.  An  honest,  objective 
comparison  of  radio  programs 
today  with  those  of  10  years  ago 
will  demonstrate  this  fact 
yond  question. 

“The  radio  broadcasters  recog¬ 
nize,  frankly,  that  they,  like  all 
other  human  beings  and  institu¬ 
tions,  are  far  from  perfect 
Both  as  individual  licensees,  and 
through  their  national  associa¬ 
tion,  they  will  continue  in  the 
future,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
to  improve  both  their  programs 
and  other  phases  of  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  broad¬ 
casters  are  fully  aware  that  they 
are  the  champions  of  the  people 
in  resisting  both  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  encroachments  of  govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  freedom  of 
speech.  Encroachments  which  in 
their  inception  may  seem  innoc¬ 
uous  to  many  people —  and 
which,  perhaps,  may  seem  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  light  of  isolated  in- 
.stances  of  bad  taste  or  poor  judg¬ 
ment — nevertheless  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  system  of 
broadcasting  and  constitute  bold 
steps  toward  government  domi¬ 
nation  which  may  eventually  de¬ 
prive  us  of  fundamental  rights.” 


Libel  Suit  Outlawed 

Boston  —  George  W.  Hart¬ 
mann,  ex-Harvard  and  Columbia 
University  professor,  lost  his 
$250,000  libel  suit  recently 
against  Time,  Inc.,  in  Suffolk 
Superior  Court  when  attorneys 
for  the  latter  proved  that  the 
leged  libel  had  appeared  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  therefore 
was  subject  to  the  one-year 
statute  of  limitations. 


OPERATIONS  CROSSROADS'  MQ|o 

continued  from  page  7 

the  first  test  must  be  received  on  or  about  Match  11  in 
Ali  applicotions  which  have  already  been  iorwardtfiin 
War  or  Navy  Departments  are  on  file  and  need  m  ^ 
re-submitted. 

(b)  Press  representatives  will  be  outside  the  cealhia^ 
limits  of  the  U^ted  States  from  approximately  the  Im| 
in  April  to  the  last  week  in  May. 

(c)  The  total  number  of  press  representofives  «he 
attend  has  not  yet  been  established.  It  probahlf 
sharply  limited  by  the  physical  facilities  available. 

(d)  Efforts  will  be  made  to  give  widest  possible  pedh 
and  distribution  of  the  material  of  the  press  represiaWhs 
who  ore  selected  to  attend  the  test. 

(e)  The  trip  will  be  made  on  Navy  ships  usthr  «ei 
crowded  conditions  in  tropical  areas.  Accordiagli,  lb 
can  be  assured  in  the  way  of  personal  comfort 

(f) .The  approximate  cost  to  the  attending  press  lemm 
totives  will  be  the  cost  of  food,  laundry,  etc.,  while  edrib 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  A  nomiaal 
will  be  made  for  the  radio  transmission  of  preee  MM 
from  the  scene.  All  costs  within  the  contineatal  lUhd 
the  United  Stotes  will  be  borne  by  the  press  repnoMl 
tives.  All  costs  and  arrangements  for  transpocMki  ib 
commercial  air  lines  between  Hawaii  and  the  Wed  Cm 
must  be  taken  core  of  by  the  press  representativae.  fas 
time  may  be  saved  if  the  civilians  concerned  cob  eBap 
for  such  transportation.  Task  Force  No.  1  will  proridt  oh 
surface  transportation  for  travel  westwcud  from  Spa  Pfa 
cisco  and  press  representatives  will  hove  to  make  thdr  m 
way  to  the  port  of  emborkotion. 


'Operations  Crossroads' 
Press  Plans  Annoimced 

continued  from  page  7 

test  are  no  strangers  to  the  tasks 
assigned  to  them.  The  press  con¬ 
tact  officer,  for  example,  is  a  33- 
year-old  reservist  who  went 
from  the  rank  of  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  that  of  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  space  of  four 
years. 

He  is  Lt.  Col.  John  F.  Moyna- 
han,  a  newspaperman  who  broke 
in  on  the  Boston  Herald  and  was 
with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
when  he  went  into  service. 

He  was  with  the  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services  when  he  was 
called  to  duty  as  press  officer  for 
Maj.  Gen.  Leslie  Groves,  chief  of 
the  Manhattan  Project,  and  he 
personally  directed  the  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  against  the  Japa¬ 
nese  which  kept  them  in  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  a  “secret  weapon" 
which  materialized  over  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  Nagasaki. 

Colonel  Moynahan  had  been 
released  from  service  and  was 
back  on  the  city  staff  of  the 
Newark  News  when  the  joint 
staff  began  the  work  of  organiz¬ 
ing  its  public  relations  staff. 

“I  was  just  getting  used  to  my 
pin-stripe  suit  and  my  family 
when  the  call  came,”  he  says. 

His  experience  with  the  bomb 
development  as  Groves’  right- 
hand  man  was  wanted  by  the 
joint  staff  and  he  returned  to 
Washington.  Moynahan  was  “in 
on”  the  New  Mexico  tests,  was 
at  Tinian  when  the  A-Bombs 
were  dropped  and  flew  over  the 
area. 

He  now  answers  25-or-more 
press  inquiries  a  day,  has  dozens 
of  conferences  between  begin¬ 
ning  and  quitting  time.  But, 
he’ll  be  at  Bikini,  and  that’s  all 
that  seems  to  matter. 

Capt.  Fitzhugh  Lee  is  chief  of 
public  information.  A  naval  of¬ 
ficer,  he  officially  heads  up  in¬ 


formation  for  “Joint  Tii 
No.  1  —  Crossroads  ] 
Captain  Lee  had  ou  of 
service’s  most  intercifaf 
jobs,  directing  press  rditi 
the  Japanese  surrendc 
the  “Missouri.” 

Army  associate  of  CapM 
is  Col.  William  Westliki. 
serve  officer  and  fom* 
cago  newspapemum,  whsk 
known  to  correspondesb 
covered  the  Army  Air  Fw 
Germany. 

Commander  L.  V.  JuUki 
marine  officer  in  the  *v.i 
Commander  Don  ThoafM> 
servist  called  ba^  froa 
are  members  of  the  surpd 
small  staff  arranginf  for 
biggest  story  of  all 
Thompson  is  assigned  to  n 

In  charge  of  photogmAIr 
erage  planning  is  Maj.  Sal 
McAllister,  also  recaW 
civilian  life  and  the  Use 
Journal- American.  Bfiaa 
tering  service  in  IMl,  ir 
one  of  the  two-man  teia  d 
exposed  the  activitisi  « 
German  -  American  B«l  i 
much  of  the  pictewial 
used  by  the  Federal  B 
Investigation  was  his. 

He  was  chief  of  the  iti* 
ture  operations  of  the  Ang 
torial  Services,  Signal  Cap 
the  European  Theatre. 

■ 

2  Newspapers 
Complete  FM  Ou^ 

Federal  Telephone  a^ 
Corporation,  domestle 
turing  affiliate  of  ^ 
tional  Telephone  andTi 
Corporation,  has  recew 
tional  orders  from  two^a~ 
ern  newspapers  for  th^ 
tions  of  frequency 
broadcasting  statlo^  » 
nounced  this  week 
equipment,  from 
antenna,  is  to  be  injt*****, 
McCook  (Neb.) 
and  the  Kankakee  dU-i 
Journal. 
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oiial  Lauded 

,lhi  Editor: 

1 1  kwt  read  the  article  on 
'  Editorial  Page  of  the 
incident  that  was 
by  one  of  the  major 
on  Monday  night, 
10  p  m. 

I,  eoaliatulatiorvs  to  you  on 
{«uiderate,  clear-sighted 
„i.ihlp  point  of  view, 
jcre  me,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
^  of  that  broadcast  was 
Mt-tbat  I  was  practically 
to  the  next  24  hours.  I 
to  think  what  this 
might  have  done  to 
iDfnf  person,  or  one  with 
burl 

fto  so  entirely  unexpected 
,  ■pecessary — .so  brutal  in 
bifity— so  gruesome  in  de- 
of  absolutely  no  good 
i^aoe.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
’  In  the  cap  of  the  broad- 
eompany — but  (forgive 
I  wax  melodramatic) — a 
dipped  in  blood. 

.  is.  always  a  15-minute 
af  news  broadcast  at  11 
shieh  is  a  digest  of  the 
news  since  the  previous 
an  hour  or  two  be- 

Herehtheless.  these  d - 

g  companies  insist 
ig  in  on  any  program, 
time,  to,  no  doubt,  “beat” 
otiwr  networks  to  the 
oblivious  to  the  conse- 
tbat  might  ensue. 

your  article  on  this 
will  be  the  means  of 
or,  at  least,  modifying 
iKaUed  important  news 
I  fervently  hope  .so. 
ittw)  Lillian  Woolwich. 

ro  Exclusion 

I  Editor: 

I  cneelling  her  scheduled 
■»ee  before  the  National 
I^Chb,  Hazel  Scott,  Negro 
lind  wife  of  Rep.  Adam 
I.  Jr.,  declared.  The  fact 
[i*  National  Press  Club 
Negro  journalists  even 
ifliey  are  members  of  the 
*  Newspaper  Guild 
'  Mmbership  consists  of 
and  Negro  corre- 
was  the  reason  for 
‘OP-  She  also  said.  “As 
t***!  Negro  journalists 
deluded  from  the 
of  the  House  and 
|«oite."  The  above  state- 
i  were  included  in  a  news 

Irinthe  Paris  edition  of  the 
«*d  Stripe*  on  Nov.  12. 
b  ^  second  statement 
I  am  concerned  in 
The  exclusion  of 
'■•WPapermen  from  ses- 
'  ■  the  governing  bodies 
»*oontry  does  not  reflect 
iJ5®  the  country  at  a 
we  have  finished  a 
^m*t  the  enemies  of  op- 
‘  and  intolerance.  It  is 
.  which  should  be 
.^t^iately.  A  solu- 
to  have  represen- 
«*8ro  newspapers  in 
'Wlenes  in  proportion 
tttculation  of  Negro 
or  in  proportion  to 

»  PUILISHIR 


the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  I 
United  States. 

The  responsibility?  First  of  I 
all,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  may  I 
take  direct  action  to  remedy  the  | 
unfair  condition.  Secondly,  thei 
members  of  the  National  Press 
Club  who  have  remained  silent 
as  to  the  existing  situation  and 
who  have  continued  the  practice 
of  intolerance  by  the  exclusion 
of  Negro  journalists  from  the 
club.  Thirdly,  all  newspapers 
which  have  known  about  the  i 
condition  and  have  done  nothing ! 
to  correct  it. 

So,  why  cannot  something  bei 
done  immediatelv  to  correct  the' 
situation?  I  fail  to  see  how 
editorials  about  freedom  of  the| 
press  can  be  written  when  such  | 
a  situation  as  the  one  above  | 
continues  to  exist  in  our  coun-  < 
try. 

Hartland  Mershon.  ! 

APO  867,  c/o  PM,  N.Y.I 

■ 

Dom  Becomes  ME 
Of  Monroe,  Mich.,  News 

Monroe,  Mich. — Two  changes  j 
in  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Evening  News  have  been  an- 


Dorn 


Zeisler 


nounced  by  JS  Gray,  president 
and  editor.  Alva  L.  Dorn  be¬ 
comes  managing  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Karl  F.  Zeisler,  who  retains 
connections  with  the  News  as 
special  writer  and  associate  edi¬ 
tor  with  latitude  to  engage  in , 
writing  outside  the  newspaper  j 
field. 

Dorn  comes  to  Monroe  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  city  editor  of  the  Union-Star 
for  five  years  and  a  member  of 
the  editorial  department  staff 
since  1937.  Previously  he  had 
worked  for  the  Gloversville 
(N.  Y.)  Morning  Herald,  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  and  the 
Pine  Bluff  ( Ark. )  Commercial 
and  the  Pine  Bluff  Daily  Graphic. 
He  attended  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Mrs.  Dorn  and  their 
daughter.  Mary  Rose,  will  join 
him  in  Monroe  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Zeisler  has  held  the  post  at 
Monroe  since  1930,  coming  to  the 
News  from  Pontiac  where  he 
had  been  editorial  writer  for  the 
Daily  Press.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1926, 
he  worked  for  the  International 
News  Service  in  Denver  in 
1926-27,  and  with  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  Herald  in  1927. j 

C.  E.  Lorraine  continues  as  i 
news  editor  and  H.  W.  Fimk  as| 
sports  editor  and  special  assign- : 
ment  reporter  and  writer. 


Who? 


Who.^ 

WHO? 


Who  is  the  editor  of  the  SCRANTON 
TIMES?  The  advertising  manager  of  the 
GREEN  BAY  PRESS-GAZETTE  or  the 
food  editor  of  the  BRIDGEPORT  POST¬ 
TELEGRAM?  Who  are  all  the  depart¬ 
mental  editors  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada?  Who  owns, 
edits,  and  manages  the  daily  newspapers  of 
the  British  Isles,  Ireland,  Australasia,  Central 
and  Latin  America,  the- West  Indies,  as  well 
as  of  Europe  and  Asia? 

All  this  information  you  will  find  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  1946  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book,  just  off  the  presses,  plus 
up-to-date  data  on  news  and  feature  services, 
advertising  .agencies,  and  related  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Free  to  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  subscribers. 
Extra  copies  to  subscribers  at  $2.(X)  each.  Use 
the  coupon  below. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1946  YEARBOOK 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  one  \ear  at  ^.00  (Canada  $4.50)  ;  (Foreign  $5.00), 
including  1947  International  Year  Book. 

□  In  addition,  send  me  a  copy  of  the  1946  International 
Year  Book  at  $2.00. 

□  CHieck  enclosed.  □  Please  bill  Me. 


NAME  . 

BUSINESS  . 

ADDRESS  . . 


fM>  March  1$,  1MI 
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Dull — 7ustaFew 
Threats"/  Says 
Amoldo  Cortesi 

“We*ve  been  rather  vegetating 
in  Argentina  with  a  few  odd 
threats  now  and  then." 

With  that  re-  ' 

mark  the  New 
York  Timet  cor¬ 
respondent  from 
Argentina  d  i  s  - 
missed  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  threats, 
some  of  them  se¬ 
rious,  which  had 
resulted  from 
his  coverage  of 
the  Peron  gov¬ 
ernment 

Arnaldo  Cor-  Cortesi 
tesi  paused  in 
New  York  City  en  route  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  his  former  post 
as  head  of  the  Rome  bureau, 
and  described  for  E  &  P  the 
present  situation  of  newspapers 
In  Argentina. 

The  newspapers  "have  for 
months  been  printing  all  the 
news,  but  on  the  press  comments 
they  have  to  go  carefully,"  he 
summed  up.  “It  was  a  pretty 
open  campaign.  I  don’t  think 
that  Tamborini  can  complain  he 
was  defeated  because  he  wasn’t 
allowed  to  present  his  arguments 
to  the  people." 

No  Freedom  with  Siege 

He  added,  "But  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  is  that  there  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press  when  there 
is  a  state  of  siege,  when  at  any 
moment  a  man  can  come  in  and 
take  you  to  jail.” 

The  Blue  Book  he  said,  was 
published  by  almost  all  the  pa¬ 
pers,  without  repercussions,  but 
a  little  later  editors  were  re¬ 
minded  that  the  state  of  siege 
was  still  in  force. 

However,  "the  state  of  siege 
can’t  last  forever,”  added  the 
Times  man. 

The  recent  seizure  of  news¬ 
print  from  the  anti-Peron  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Peron  papers  was 
not  intended  to  strangle  the  anti¬ 
government  papers  so  much  as  to 
help  the  Peron  newspapers,  in 
Cortesi’s  opinion. 

Despite  the  contention  by  the 
Peron  newspapers  that  they  can¬ 
not  get  sufficient  newsprint  be¬ 
cause  the  U.  S.  government  has 
blacklisted  them,  declared  Cor¬ 
tesi,  “no  Peron  paper  is  on  the 
blacklist  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  only  papers  actively  help¬ 
ing  the  Nazis." 

Argentina  was  a  "dull"  beat 
when  Cortesi  was  first  assigned 
there  in  1941,  but  "the  news  be¬ 
gan  to  pick  up  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion”  in  1943,  he  admitted,  but 
he  refused  to  rediscuss  his  arrest 
for  describing  the  government’s 
actions  as  “ruthless"  nor  the 
threats  more  than  once  tele¬ 
phoned  him  from  anonymous 
sources. 

■ 

4-Year  Safety  Becord 

Long  Bbanch,  N.  J. — The  Oaity 
Record  has  received  a  certificate 
from  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwel- 
lenbach  in  recognition  of  four 
years  of  accident-free  plant  op¬ 
eration. 


Vets  Training 
Program  Explained 

continued  from  page  9 

non-apprenticable  jobs  may  be 
practicable  for  all  departments 
in  the  newspaoer  plant  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  similar  programs  for 
the  allied  trades. 

The  following  selections  give 
an  idea  of  the  plans: 

Editors — The  Lebhar  -  Fried¬ 
man  Publications  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City  has  a  four-year  train¬ 
ing  program  for  an  assistant  edi¬ 
tor.  First  year — typing  manu¬ 
scripts,  letters,  general  clerical 
work.  Second  year — learn 
make-up.  dummying,  scaling 
manuscripts  to  fit  page  spaces, 
proof-reading.  ’Third  year — 
learn  Type,  write  captions,  write 
short  items,  news.  etc.  Fourth 
year — participate  in  planning  of 
book. 

Artists — McGraw  -  Hill  has  a 
plan  to  train  commercial  artists 
for  business  publications.  ’This 
plan  is  for  two  years  and  is 
divided  into  seven  different 
processes  as  follows:  (1)  Paste¬ 
up,  assembly  operations  of  fin¬ 
ished  art  work  and  type  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accepted  layout.  (2) 
Life-drawing — 3  months,  2  ses¬ 
sions  per  week  at  the  Art  Stu¬ 
dents  League  or  equivalent  art 
school.  (3)  Design  and  layout. 
(4)  Typography.  (5)  Photo¬ 
engraving.  (6)  Printing  proc¬ 
esses,  letter-press,  offset,  roto¬ 
gravure.  silk  screen.  (7)  Visu¬ 
alization.  general  principles. 

Advertising  Men — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agenc’es  has  sent  its  members 
a  leafiet  explaining  how  the  GI 
Bill  might  be  applied  to  the 
agency  business.  Included  were 
several  specimens  of  40  plans 
already  approved.  One  for  a 
junior  advertising  clerk  follows: 
Five  months  —  production:  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  processes  involved  in  laying 
out  and  producing  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  Four  months — media  and 
research;  acquire  knowledge  of 
the  data  available  to  an  agency 
on  the  various  media,  their  rel¬ 
ative  merits,  the  factors  which 
determine  media  to  be  used  and 
the  function  of  research  in  eval¬ 
uating  media,  markets  and  poli¬ 
cies  for  a  given  advertising 
campaign.  Three  months — copy: 
acquire  experience  in  writing 
of  copy  by  assignment  as  a 
junior  oopy  writer  on  an  ac¬ 
count. 

Circulation — ^Lebhar-Friedman 
has  a  two  and  one-half-year 
program  for  a  circulation  assis¬ 
tant  as  follows:  Six  months — ^be¬ 
come  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  maintenance  and  compila¬ 
tion  of  circulation  prospect  lists. 
One  year — learn  functions  of  in¬ 
dividual  clerks  and  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  and  servicing  of  subscrip¬ 
tions.  One  year — learn  direct 
mail-promotion  work  and  col¬ 
lections. 

’The  New  York  Employing 
Printers  Association  has  se¬ 
cured  approval  for  plans  to 
train  men  for  the  following  non- 
apprenticable  jobs:  Junior 

Plant  Executives,  Assistant 
Plant  Supervisors,  Junior  Esti¬ 
mators. 


Star  Gets  Okay  Agency  ExpaniioQ 

On  Video  Plans  Pacific  Cocm 

T  1  •  .  continued /ro« 

In  Washington  de.p,.e. 

Washington— The  Evening  most  all  can  report  Mm 
Star  Broadcasting  Co.,  affiliate  A  few,  particularly  iJX! 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  industry,  have  been  Im 
has  been  granted  a  television  continue  to  await  peak 
broadcast  license  which,  under  velopments. 

F^eral  Communications  Com-  Keeping  abreast  of  tb... 
mission  procedure,  will  become  spirit,  the  Bureau 
operative  in  20  days  not  de-  ing  aNPA,  has  takui^ 
layed  on  the  basis  of  objections  fl^or  of  a  buildingin sTl 
by  other  applicants.  cisco.  ’The  enlarged  Z. 

’The  company  already  has  eludes  a  meeting  rooBM 
made  plans  for  an  antenna  for  film  presentations  ^ 

tower  and  transmitter-studio  „  , _  ' 

building  on  the  campus  of  Amer-  i**’*?'' 

ican  University,  and  later  will  ^  ^ 

use  studio  facilities  in  the  com-  ^ 

pany’s  projected  $1,000,000  ra-  k”  ***** 

dio  center  downtown. 

Similar  permits  were  issued  *** 

by  FCC  to  National  Broadcast- 

ing  Company,  and  the  Bamber-  S?**’  S* 

ger  Broadcasting  Service.  Inc. 

Decision  was  reserved,  pending 

oral  argument,  on  aopllcationi 

filed  bv  Philco  Products.  Inc., 

and  Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Labora-  ‘i* "1?!! 

tories,  and  the  application  of  *“  * 

denii^’  Broadcasting  Co.,  was  McCann  -  Erickson,  lx, 

FCC,’  laying  stress  on  the  pol- 
icy  of  placing  television  rights  ***®’'^* 

in  the  hands  of  local  people,  had  accoonk 

this  to  sav;  ‘"rhe  commission  Davis  &  Bevan,  recraUfi 
concludes  that  the  Evening  Star  lished,  was  formed  mthm 
Broadcasting  Co.,  is  qualified  to  formerly  handled  by  m 
operate  a  television  station.  ’The  agency  and  is  speeislitig 
commission  also  concludes  that  food  accounts, 
since  the  Evening  Star  Broad-  Smalley,  Leggett  &  Ssi 
casting  Co.,  is  composed  of  local  doubled  its  staff  and  oflai 
people,  public  Interest,  or  ne-  since  its  establishment  ii  ( 
cessity  would  be  serv^  by  the  bor,  1944,  and  plans  lurtki 
issuance  of  a  construction  per-  largement  within  a  few  bn 
mit  to  it.”  Reflecting  the  San  Fn 

situation  are  such  rtxrt 
these: 

Threat  Honig-Cooper  and  Girtd 

Guild  and  several  other i|i 

spaper  Guild  of  personnel  this  month 
ram  plonnina  o  Botsford,  Constantine  I  i 

»  thA  Brnolrivn  iry'ofi  fo  dcvise  nee  I 

*  ®  ^  arrangements  to  meet  cm 

ued  in  a  unique  conditions, 

litorial  March  13  Knox  Reeves  and  Giik 
'  I.  a  u  tk  Guild,  newest  San  Franoa 

■rank  D.  Schroth.  additions, 

advised  his  ad-  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  still  CM 

ithhold  copy  and  but  happy  over  obtai^ii 

j.  ing  office  for  expamioi, 

*“*®‘®*  months  of  waiting, 

los  been  asking  Raymond  R.  Morga  0 

»  the  some  mini-  Los  Angeles  has  adW  i 
,  .  Francisco  office.  Oauiiei 

;ale  recently  put  cies  are  expanding  botk  a 
with  moat  of  the  and  personnel,  with  ^ 
rork  newspapers,  ^"*‘**58 

..  ,.  ,  .  J,  and  San  Francisco  no*  M' 

ith  objected  edi-  Angeles  office. 

demand  as  the  xhe  only  recent  stepbi 

reek  is  only  38?^  ing  facilities  noted 

of  40  hours.  The  ?'h%”'coLJr 

on  bargaining  g  \iy,  Connor,  absort* 
ninimum  and  de-  Walker  Advertising  Ags*5 

istment  down  on  New 

.  ij  k  ibe  past  few  monW  » 

hours  would  be  John  H.  Hoefer  &  0»,J 

)r  hourly  mini-  Jan.  1  by  a  group  « * 
turned  service  me«  ^ 

I  X.  DiTRiTqHPR  Hannah,  fomnerly  of 
1  &  PUBLISHER  Thompson,  who  set  uf  * 

the  State  Media-  agency  last  Septeinbati,^ 

1  been  in  session  Scheibner 

s  trying  to  avert  through  another  agena> 
operating  as  C.  C.  Stanfl* 
vertising. 

I  01  TOR  R  F  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  * 


Strike  Threat 

A  warning  to  advertisers 
that  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  was  planning  a 
strike  against  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  was  issued  in  a  unique 
front  page  editorial  March  13 
by  Publisher  Frank  D.  Schroth. 
Mr.  Schroth  advised  his  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  withhold  copy  and 
seek  other  ad  media. 

The  guild  has  been  asking 
from  the  Eagle  the  some  mini¬ 
mum  wage  scale  recently  put 
into  controcts  with  most  of  the 
leading  New  York  newspapers, 
but  Mr.  Schroth  objected  edi- 
toriolly  to  the  demand  as  the 
Eagle  work  sweek  is  only  36^ 
hours  instead  of  40  hours.  The 
guild  insisted  on  bargaining 
for  a  weekly  minimum  and  de¬ 
clared  an  adjustment  down  on 
the  base  of  hours  would  be 
bargoining  for  hourly  mini¬ 
mum. 

As  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
went  to  press,  the  State  Media¬ 
tion  Board  had  been  in  session 
wih  the  parties  trying  to  avert 
a  walkout. 
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aUUUOTlMD.  aiT.»Hlf*N 
wiUi  g«a4  raeard  aad  •sparianee  on 
aawapapar  np  to  40,000  eirenlotion. 
Most  ba  ohla  to  aall  and  aarTico  maw 
contnata  aa  wall  aa  aarriea  largor  ae- 
■•oh  aa  aotomobUaa,  real  eatata, 
eta.  liaat  have  food  babita,  good 
health  and  baaio  rogaireniaBta  to  ae- 
c^t  and  Mrr7  ont  reaponaibUitloa. 
Otaa  (nil  inlonaation,  inelnding  aalary 
ezpeetod.  Band  photo  it  poaaibla.  ▲!! 
infurmation  confldential.  Write  K.  J. 
Nattraaa,  claatifted  manager,  Rockford 
Oouaolidatad  Mawapapera,  Ino.,  Rock* 
ford,  minoia. 

ASVBBTISpiO  SALESiLm 
wanted  on  Michigan'e  largest  weekly. 
Pabliahed  1.500.000  lines  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1945.  City  of  70,000. 
Muat  be  able  to  sell  and  service  large 
accounts  as  well  as  make  own  layouts. 
This  top  staff  job  and  presents  an 
opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  in  young  14-year-old 
organization;  good  starting  salary. 
Such  a  man  must  be  in  good  health 
and  have  good  habits.  Excellent 
working  conditions;  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings.  Write  full  details  to¬ 
gether  with  picture  of  yourself. 
George  H.  Williams,  Pontiac  News, 
Pontiac,  Mich. _ 

ADVEETISINa  MANAGER 

There  is  an  opening  on  one  of  the 
Midwest's  best  known  newspapers  for 
an  advertising  manager  who  is  a  good 
salesman,  can  lead  a  staff  of  good 
salesmen,  who  is  willing  to  work  hard 
and  not  afraid  of  competition.  Should 
bo  over  36  years  of  age  and  have  both 
local  and  national  experience. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  veteran 
getting  out  of  service. 

Please  give  complete  history  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  3777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MAN 
Assistant  to  Promotion  Manager 
wanted  by  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  (or  man  with  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  to  efficiently  take 
over  second  position  in  large  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  able  to  write,  have 
some  abiiity'  at  layout;  know  produc¬ 
tion  thorouj^ly.  Emphasis  on  Adver¬ 
tising  promotion.  .Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  Promotion  Manager.  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee  1,  Wls. 


BUSINESS  PAPER 
ADVERTISINa  REPRESENTATION 

Wanted — A  aon-oompetitiTe  busi¬ 
ness  paper  to  share  expenses  of 
salesman’s  salary,  office  and  trav¬ 
eling  expenses  for  Sonthem  terri¬ 
tory.  Would  result  in  volume- 
opportunity  to  attract  A-1  sales¬ 
man. 

Address  Box  3814,  Editor  A  Publisher 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  in  display 
advertising  department  for  eaimri- 
enced  young  woman  or  man.  Give  full 
particulars  first  letter,  inelnding  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Eastern  North 
Carolina  afternoon  daily.  Box  4075, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  salaaman 
wanted,  veteran  preferred,  for  second 
place  in  department  of  small  north¬ 
west  daily.  Must  be  capable  and  ag¬ 
gressive.  Position  permanent,  needed 
immediately.  Box  4033,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Ualp  Waalad — Art 

LARGE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
in  midwestem  «ity  has  opening  fbr  Art 
Director,  a  reaponaibla  poaition  paying 
well.  Person  employed  must  be  artist 
and  photographer  and  know  newspaper 
■sakenp  and  layout.  Will  have  cha^ 
of  three  photographers  and  two  artists 
and  supwwlslea  over  Sunday  magasine 
section.  Write  Box  8889,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ART  DIRECTOR 

Washington,  D.  O.  magasine  has  op¬ 
portunity  f(w  man  experienced  in  lay¬ 
out,  and  publication  mechanics.  In¬ 
teresting  work  with  a  future.  Send 
outline  of  ext>erienee.  Will  interview 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Write  Box  4087,  Editor  A 
PubMaker. 


Haip  Waning  Msetanifi 

C0MPO8IHO  ROOM  FOREMAN 
wanted  for  daily  newspaper  (no  Sun¬ 
day)  in  Pennsylvania.  Really  ideal 
working  conditions,  cooperative  aad 
interested  compositors  and  high  type 
reliable  general  management. 

Applicants  should  be  familiar  with 
ITU  Taw,  be  energetic  aad  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  composing 
room  operations;  be  capable  of  strong 
leadership  by  example  and  ba  fair  with 
the  fine  personnel  on  his  payroll.  Ap¬ 
plicants  are  expected  to  be  page-cost 
conscious,  above  average  organisers 
and  have  the  ability  to  develop  a 
smooth  operating  composing  room. 
The  salary  is  open.  Write  Box  8967, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

PRESSMAN-FORpCAN 
Steady  situation  for  Union  pressman- 
foreman,  5  days,  40  hours,  16-page 
Duplex  tabular.  Must  be  experienced. 
Keferencea  necessary.  Real  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  one  of  the  midwest's  most  pro¬ 
gressive  towns  of  21,000  population. 
Sedalia  Democrat-Capital,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
Zinc  etcher,  A-1,  who  can  assist  other 
branches  for  one  of  the  finest  News¬ 
paper-Commercial  Engraving  plants  in 
the  country.  Brand  new,  latest  type 
i-quipment ;  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Salary  open.  Contact  D.  0. 
Fenwick,  Norristown  'Rmes  Herald, 

Norristown,  Pa. _ _ 

MANAGER  for  commercial  printing 
department  of  newspaper  plant  in  at¬ 
tractive  Western  city  of  25,000.  Ex- 
celltmt  opportunity.  Must  know  paper 
and  costs.  Modern  shop,  including  au¬ 
tomatic  presses,  bindery,  etc.  Write 
or  wire  Box  4031,  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  interview  in  New  York  or  Chicago 

within  two  weeks. _ 

LINOTYPE  operator  wanted  for  Ad 
machine,  good  salary.  The  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin^ _ 

PRINTERS — Need  several  good  print¬ 
ers.  .Modem  shop,  good  scaie,  ideal 
pl.nce  to  live.  Times-News,  Twin  Palls, 
Idaho. 

PRINTER-PRESSMAN  for  small  daily 
ill  Midwest  town  of  5.000.  Box  4039, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hslp  WuBlui — Pkotograpksrs 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Experienced  in 
processing  color  film  and  making  color 
separations.  Give  age,  experience  and 
references.  Box  3985,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Hslp  Wanted — Circulation 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY 

— for  seasoned  circulation  manager 
seeking  permanent  location.  Must 
know  Little  Merchant  Plan  and  de¬ 
partment  operation.  Present  paid 
5,500  which  can  easily  be  doubled 
when  newsprint  available.  Up  and 
coming  county  seat  14,000  southern 
half  California. 

Ability  to  manage  and  produce  will 
be  rewarded.  POSITION  PERMA¬ 
NENT  RIGHT  PARTY.  State  age. 
background,  possible  date  available 
and  all  information  first  letter.  Picture 
if  possible.  Strict  confidence.  Box 
4066,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Evening  newspaper  covering  concen¬ 
trated  area  desires  working  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  Must  have  successful 
record,  aggressive,  familiar  with  ABC 
records.  Ability  to  produce  will  be 
rewarded.  Newspaper  published  in 
city  over  500,000.  State  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  married  or  single  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  4088,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OIBOULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
South  Daily  Newspaper 
Permanent  Position 
Write  your  experience. 

Salary  expected,  etc. 

DR  KALB  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
De  Kalb,  Illinois 

OIEOULATION  ICANAOEE 
waated  by  Faelfle  Nortbwsat  daily, 
towM  7,600  popalatien.  Town  grow- 
iag  fast.  Steady  positioa,  feed  faturs, 
far  usaa  wke  ean  prodnos.  State  age. 
Write  Box  4003,  Editor  A  Publieiier. 


Hslp  Waated — Editorial  _ Help  Waatsd—EdiAdd 

OOMPXTBNT,  ACTIVE  EDITORIAL  PB0Dliw||f- 

MANAOING  EDITOR  »•»*  Advertising  Maa  wsaW.  t 

AND  FIRST-CLASS  CITIZEN  growing  National  TVUs  OitJ 
for  76-ycar-old  daily  of  8,000  ABC  in  desires  young  .  nergetis  jsiSj 
Eastern  U.  S.  Top-talent  staff  wants  National  in^aiine.  Jab  iasg^' 
urofeftiional  and  civic  pacetetter.  production  aa4 

Lively,  close-knit  community  (37,000)  “  Nii 

will  welcome  nctive  citixen;  thrivinK  birhly  deslmble.  Nxticitl 
industrial  and  residential  city  will  C^perntive  AxHeiaiii  « 


fascinate  and  fully  extend  competent  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W, 
analyst.  ton  9.  D.  0. 

Nothing  in  this  representative  TWO  GENERAL  NEWS  re 


representative  TWO  GENERAL  NEWS  mta 
American  community  escapes  onr  mi-  qnired  for  afternoon  dsii7(^ 
eroscope  and  stethoscope;  in  this  size  tion  6,000)  at  IlamiltM. 
city  you’ll  clearly  see  it  happen — and  Publisher  now  in  Nsw  Trtw 
help  make  it  happen  also.  If  able  .short  time.  Write  Joiku  B.  Fm 
enough,  you  can  collaborate  in  na-  Inc.,  345  Madison  Avi,  )i„  i, 
tional  syndication  of  the  combined  17,  N.  T. 
results. 

Full  reward  here  for  character,  - 

highest  m.e.  capacities,  and  hard  work  _ Lttsrary  Agsucy  Ssnim 

—especially  brain  work.  Write  Box  PHOTOGRAPHEES— Pestu,~53 


Inc.,  345  Madison  Avi. 

17,  N.  T.  '1 


4037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'**ber.  stories  bring  excellent  ritti  tnii 

tional  magazines.  Berths  lU 
newspaper  doing  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  0.  11.  H 


TEXAS  DAILY  newspaper  doing  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  0.  II. 
I'.pproximately  $250,000  gross  busi¬ 
ness  annually  is  looking  for  an  editor  — — ^ 

witli  a  proven  record  of  ability  to  be-  Situatioiu  Wanted — 

eouie  a  part  owner  by  Investing  - rTsTq'f^'t^fi'  PtraTmT 

$10,000.  This  opportunity  is  not  open  ASSISTANT  TO 
to  investors,  but  only  to  an  editor  who  0“  f^PAKT^NT  lUUIB 
has  the  ability  to  produce  a  rontinu-  experimce  all  pi^t-i 

(  usly  better  newspaper,  and  wo  arc  ii'onthly  magazines:  rirarisiM , 
not  looking  for  a  ’'chair  warmer”  but  fFf- 

a  innii  who  wants  to  work  hard  at  a  '“*8®  fi®'**  stall,  subscnptios  mm, 
reasonahlv  decent  salary  and  receive  advertising  manager,  d  « 

earning-s  from  his  $10,000  at  more 

Hinn  a  reasonable  return  on  a  normal  I”  Publ'sher  on  I'dHonil  i 

investment.  Unless  you  are  sober  and  over-al  projects  (plsnnmgJUj^. 
a  bard  worker  With  a  successful  back-  production)  including  Issiie^, 
ground,  do  not  answer  this  advertise-  ^  JlT 

inent.  Wo  would  be  interested  in  a  Washington  war-work  enneW  ; 
young  man  who  has  only  had  a  few  motion  -  production  -  Media 
rears  of  good  newspaper  experience.  cmplojed,  lut  airsagoMi 

i.r  a  middle-aged  mL  who  has  had 

a  greater  rounded  out  career  in  the  .  Character,  jiersonility,  j 

editorial  department.  Box  4021,  Edi-  ' 

tor  A  Publisher.  4076.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

-  ARMY  CAPTAIN  wsati  put  n 

CITY  SPORT  Editor.  County  sent  ship  S-west  small  daily  or  lirnn 
daily.  8.500  circulation.  Single  man  with  option  to  purchais  essti^ 
preferred  due  to  housing  sitnntion.  terest  within  two  years.  II 
i'erniaiient.  Experience  in  small  field  perience  writing,  ed|tiii|.  Ms 
required.  State>  full  qnaliflamtions.  ecutive  capacity,  living  viga  pal 
Times-Gszette,  .\sh1and.  Ohio.  final  deal  closing.  Box  SHI,  H 


final  deal  closing.  Box  INI,  I 
A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER — Capable  of  handling 

.Slot  and  Make-up.  Excellent  oppor-  - - - ; - — - - — —  ,  _ 

tiinify  on  outstanding  small  dailv  near  Sitaations  Wantaa — CoMmi 

Nev  York.  Only  experienced  men  CIRCULATION  MANAGE*: 
emiKidered.  Box  4042,  Editor  A  Pnb-  experience.  Little  krt 

'm'*®'’-  Plan.  Know  ABC,  Carrier  Promti 

wide  experience  in  all  bnsAs 
EDITORIAL  WRITER— -Northwestern  circulation  work.  Will  be  it  lik 
morning  daily  prefers  young  man  with  April  Ist.  Prefer  Florids  pt^ 
seme  experience.  Enclose  samples  of  Will  come  on  for  personil  atte 


editorials,  both  light,  serious.  Brief 
outline  of  ednestion,  previous  employ¬ 
ment,  political  opinions  desired.  Box 
4  028.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGINO  EDITOR  wanted  for  fully 


if  preferred  after  above  Ilk.  ^ 
«25.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANACBB  if  a 
tant.  Seventeen  years  outitiilmi 
ord  circulation  builder, 
jiartments  of  circulation  wen. 


staffed,  growing,  properly  equipped,  promotion,  solicitors,  miil. 
siiiall  northwest  daily.  This  is  a  good,  and  street  sales.  Pamilisr  with  1 
permanent  job  for  aggressive,  oapable  records.  Box  4071,  Editor  h  * 
mail  with  right  experience  and  oharae-  Usher. 

teristies.  Box  4034,  Editor  A  Pnb-  - — ;••• — irTT — ;  TIT 

Usher.  AVAILABLE.  High  cUst*« 

_ _  manager  with  reeer*  niisMi* 

■■■  ^  Prefer  plaee  rated  tesfh.  SmBi 

MAGAZINE  WANTS  constmetion  newe  j,onu8  if  possible.  Fakiliii  M ' 
contributors  in  road  tunnel,  dam  work  tribution.  promotion,  reesidi  ' 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  State  references.  Box  8956,  EdiM  t  f 
qnaHlieationi.  Constmetion  Digest,  ii.her 

Century  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  _ _J _ _ — 

-  CIRCULAKON  MAHAffiB 

ORGANIZATION  producing  military  16  years’  experience,  He«s  M 
publications  needs  an  editorial  as-  Newsstand.  Street  8al«kW 
sislant  with  copy-reading  experience  50,000  mreulation.  Two  pri* 
and  military  background.  Please  give  Now  employed.  Box  3108,  » 
history  in  first  letter.  Box  4078,  Publisher, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  - - - - 

-  WIDELY  KNOWN  espsbls 

P.EPORTEB — Experienced  and  cap-  manager  seeks  new  coaiiecWfc 
able  of  handling  any  type  of  news  or  eat  reforencee.  $6,200 

feature  assignments,  rewrite  or  tele-  anywhere.  Box  3968,  EdWw  • 

graph  desk.  City  Hall  coverage.  Good  Usher. 

pay  and  pleasant  working  conditions _ 

in  city  of  22,000.  Centralia  Evening  '  c-._  ui  _ 

Sentinel,  Oentralla,  Hllnols.  SitMllOBS 


in  city  01  aa.uwu.  iieniraiia  rivening  ^  nr  _ 

Sentinel,  Oentralla,  Hllnols.  SitMllOBS 

-  ★  RETURNED  VETEBM 

REPORTER  for  two  weekly  newspa-  .>'>  '’“nilt"’ a»eiri«l. 

pera  in  southern  New  England.  Box  .rf.reneei  Its  m 

4077,  Editor  A  Pnblizher.  Wir's^erifiU'S:.*^! 

'  paper  opportunity.  Box  dIsA 

SOOIBTT  RDITOR  wanted:  Ohio  A  Pnbliaher. _ _ 

daily.  $45.  Mnst  have  good  back- - — 

ground  of  experience  and  edueation.  MR.  , 

Have  knowledige  of  headwriting,  lay-  Can  yon  plate  an  expet wai^ 
eulB,  ele.  Aeearaey  highly  essential.  Advertising  manager  wsS 
Opportunity  for  right  person.  Address  the  National  field.  Box  40i». 
Box  4079,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Publisher. 

■  «  r*fllSMIt  #Ar 


SOOIBTT  RDITOR  wanted:  Ohio  A  Pnbliaher. 

daily.  $45.  Mnst  have  good  back- - — 

ground  of  experience  and  edueation.  MR.  PUBI 

Have  knowledige  of  headwriting,  lay-  Can  you  place  an  exp 
eulB,  ete.  Aoearacy  highly  essential.  Advertising  manager 
Opportunity  for  right  person.  Address  the  National  field.  Be 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


food  situation  in  Europe,  might  when  controversies  with  man- 
arrange  to  trade  food  for  news*  agement  are  in  progress.  Of  late, 
print  in  Finland.  There  is  no  the  shoe  seems  to  be  on  the 
reason  why  ships  carrying  food  other  foot  and  a  few  industry 
should  come  home  empty,  we  managements  have  noted  the  dif* 
are  told.  Acuity  of  getting  their  own  side. 

This  sounds  reasonable  until  as  opposed  to  labor’s  side,  told 
the  Finnish  situation  is  analyzed  completely  and  fairly  in  news* 
and  we  realize,  also,  that  Mr.  paper  stories. 

Hoover's  mission  is  for  the  alle*  Of  course,  a  few  cases  do  not 
viatlon  of  suffering  and  not  to  constitute  a  trend,  but  could  it 
arrange  business  deals  for  any  be  that  some  editors  are  leaning 
special  industry.  over  backward  to  be  fair  to  labor 

Taking  the  last  point  Arst:  as  and  in  so  doing  are  not  being 
a  practical  matter,  we  doubt  if  fair  to  management? 
the  Finns  would  be  interested  in  The  Houghton  Line  is  a  little 
bartering  any  valuable  commod*  pamphlet  issued  monthly  by  the 
Ity  such  as  newsprint  for  food  president  of  the  E.  F.  Houghton 
from  this  country  when  they  can  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  makers  of 
get  that  relief  at  no  cost  anyway,  oils,  leathers  and  metal  working 

As  for  newsprint  itself  the  pic*  products.  Written  in  a  chatty  _ ,  _ _ 

ture  in  Finland  is  rather  compli*  style.  The  Line  discusses  travels  that  editors  must  reexamine  data  and  informatloaa 

cated.  Prior  to  the  war  the  U.S.  of  its  executives,  changes  in  its  their  treatment  of  such  stories,  help  them  in  introU 

received  moderate  shipments  of  staff,  and  at  times  grows  philo*  local  and  national,  to  see  tests  in  their  Aeldt.'* 

newsprint  from  Finland,  the  sophical  and  editorial  on  various  whether  the  newsmen  handling  Thousands  of  yoogi 

largest  amount  in  any  year  being  subjects.  Executives  of  indus*  them  are  doing  the  best  possible  already  passed  the  hi 
almost  199,000  tons  in  1939.  Since  trial  corporations  will  recog*  job  in  the  public's  interest.  are  so  arranged  to  gin 

1941,  when  shipments  dwindled  nize  it.  •  «  •  girl  a  reasonab^  Md 

to  2,800  tons,  there  has  been  no  Last  fall  the  Houghton  Com*  FOUR  years  ago,  on  Ash  Wednes*  oi  marks  to  mahi 
importation  from  that  country,  pany  had  a  strike  that  tied  up  day,  Feb.  18,  1942,  Oxie  Reich*  ning,  jiunping,  pail 
There  have  been  small  ship*  its  plants  for  six  weeks.  The  Jer.  managing  editor  of  the  Yon*  other  types  of  athlsAti 

ments  of  wood  pulp  from  Fin*  Line  reported  after  the  settle*  kers-Herald  Statesmen,  launched  ^osts  are  adjusted  te 

land  to  the  U.S.  in  recent  months  ment:  a  daily  feature  for  the  Lenten  rlous  age  groups.  J 

but  none  of  it  is  applicable  to  “One  puzzling  feature  of  our  period.  It  was  a  brief  daily  Healy  expisi 

making  newsprint.  strike  was  the  difficulty,  in  fact,  prayer^ _ 18  words  in  length _  when  the  newspapwil 

Late  last  year  it  was  reported  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  carried  in  the  right  “ear"’  of  ^^st  September  that  1 
the  Soviet  had  Increased  its  rep*  company’s  side  of  the  case  stated  page  one.  Easter  of  that  year  would  be  resumed,  u 
arations  demands  on  the  Finns  or  discussed  in  the  Philadel*  arrived  and  there  was  such  include  irjeg 

from  $50,000,000  to  $76,000,000  of  phia  newspapers.  Reporters  in*  widespread  demand  for  continu*  stead  of  starting  wMt 

which  Finland  is  supposed  to  terviewed  me  personally  and  by  ance  of  the  feature  that  it  was  the  result  wiS'i 

have  paid  off  $36,000,000  during  telephone.  One  reporter  took  moved  to  the  top  of  the  editorial  short  of  startling.” 

1945,  mostly  in  paper  and  pulp,  very  copious  notes  and  seemed  column  where  it  continues.  The  Junior  sporii 

Early  in  1946  it  was  reported  genuinely  interested  in  the  man*  tlon  of  New  Orlessitl 

Russia  had  granted  Finland  a  agement’s  side  of  the  story.  But  here  two  years  ago  k 

two*year  extension  for  her  pay*  nothing  came  of  it.  The  grlev*  suggestion  that  o*thMnewsDaoere  physical  At^  b| 
ments  of  war  damages,  giving  ances  of  the  men  were  men*  ®  ing  an  organized  pw 

her  seven  Instead  of  Ave  years  tloned,  but  nothing  concerning  ^s^cLimed  reSn  nrayer  comP«t‘tive  sportt  ■ 
to  pay.  the  company’s  position  was  ever  ®“™®°  conducted  recresAon, 

According  to  a  Finnish  trade  printed.  te«*-ed  to  help  wlthtta 

conunision  recently  in  this  coun*  “Apparently  the  only  way  to  churches  and  their  publications.  Then  the  Public  Sd 
try.  Finland  can  produce  about  get  management’s  side  of  a  labor  We  disagreed,  and  we  still  dis-  letic  League  of  Newy 

590,900  short  tons  of  newsprint  dispute  in  print  is  by  taking  a  agree.  Newspapers  are  a  part  of  charge  of  the  phyds^ 
in  1947,  providing  it  has  an  ade*  paid  advertisement,  as  many  big  the  home  life  of  America.  Re*  ment  of  50,000  elemMi 
quate  supply  of  coal,  wood  and  companies  have  done.  This  is  an  Ugioi^  and  it  makes  no  differ-  children  in  the  cityi| 
labor.  How  much  of  this  will  go  expensive  procedure  for  smaller  ence  by  what  name  it  goes,  is  not  the  idea  of  the  Thiig 
to  Russia  under  the  reparations  concerns,  and  prohibitively  so  something  to  be  conAned  to  a  Athletic  test  and  dm 
agreement  is  unknown.  for  the  small  manufacturer  or  church  but  to  be  practiced  at  of  the  regular  athMH 

There  have  been  reports  that  business  man.’’  home  and  eveiy  day. 

Finland  in  the  near  future  will  One  of  our  correspondents  A  little  “spiritual  corner  on 
start  shinning  newsnrlnt  to  South  writes  in  this  connection:  “Per*  each  day’s  editorial  page,  as  the 


ESCORTED  TOUR 

INF's  Bob  Bryant,  at  left,  who  ac¬ 
companied  U.  S.  newsmen  into 
Manchuria  and  photographed  the 
stripped  factories  there,  is  shown 
with  his  Russian  guard  who  went 
wherever  he  went 


Named  Trecn 

St.  Louis — J.  V. 

«ci.  ...w.w  been  named 

papers.  We  can  afford  a  little  Gardner  Adverta 
more  spiritual  thinking  and  act*  it  wm  announcw 
ing  in  our  dally  lives.  Marshutz,  presldsi 


Whan  Jeba  Q.  Public  mIUm  dewn  fer  a 

giMsad  aasaiOB  with  hit  nawt  paper,  he 
th«  question 

coetlitutet  Readar  InterattT”  AstoM 
numarout  faaturaa,  ha  it  drawn  to  the 
Hatkia  Information  Sarvice,  Waahinston. 
D.  C.,  faatura  bacauta  ha  map  And  an 
arsumant-aatUar  aant  in  by  hinualf,  or 
ha  it  curious  about  tho  quatUoat  others 
atk. 
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Markets 
covered  by 
parade 


•Philadelphia  Record 

Storted  Morch  3,  46 

•  St.  Paul 

Sunday  Pioneer  Press 

Sforting  Apri/  7 ,  46 

•Wichita  Eagle 

Sforted  Morch  3,  46 

•Fort  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette 

Started  Jan.  6,  46 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 
Chicago  Sun 
Denver 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

Detroit  Free  Press 

El  Paso  Times 

Indianapolis  Star 

Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union 

New  Bedford 
Standard  Times 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

Portland  (Me.) 
Sunday  Telegram 

Syracuse 
Herald-American 

Toledo  Times 

Washington  Post 

Youngstown  Vindicator 
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*  Dke  Vole,  of  iL  P.opL  in  l^Jadking-ton 

The  Washington  Daily  News 
Led  in  Attacking  Traffic 
Problems  in  D.  C. 


STATiqm 


Here’s  how  The  News  acted 
as  the  voice  of  the  people: 


'P>iOB  to  Pearl  Harbor,  downtown  Washington  presented  one 
of  the  world's  most  congested  traffic  areas.  Sometimes  a  man 
could  walk  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  faster  than  a  line  of  cars 
could  move.  The  News  started  printing  one>day  editorials  tell¬ 
ing  the  people  they  would  have  to  act  if  they  wanted  traffic  con¬ 
ditions  improved.  Soon  thousands  of  suggestions  were  flowing 
into  the  editorial  offices  of  The  News. 

They  called  for  high-speed  streets,  express  buses,  cross¬ 
town  buses,  and  a  subway,  among  many  other  improvements. 
The  News  printed  these  suggestions  daily.  The  leadership  which 
The  News  gave  to  the  incensed  people  resulted  in  community 
sings  on  traffic  in  local  theaters,  meetings  by  citizens'  associ¬ 
ations,  radio  round-table  discussions,  actions  by  city  officials  and 
members  of  Ck>ngress,  and  finally.  President  Roosevelt  called 
publicly  on  the  officials  to  do  something  about  traffic. 

Parking  reforms  came  about  immediately.  Express  and 
cross-town  bus  routes  were  established;  high-speed  streets  were 
designated  and  congressional  committees  launched  investiga¬ 
tions.  Long  range  traffic  surveys  were  made  and  were  interrupted 
by  Pearl  Harbor,  but  they  are  again  being  studied  and  plans 
being  made  to  go  forward  with  them  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

Here  is  but  another  example  of  how  The  News  exerts  that 
leadership  which  makes  its  influence  felt  in  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  Government  offices,  in  eivic  associations  and  wherever 
men  and  women  gather. 


The  Washingto: 
Daily  News 
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